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A MIDSUMMER RAMBLE. 


By Maurice M. Howarp. 








THE HARVESTERS. 


‘‘Don’T you want to take a ride?’’ asked a 
| reporter on a city daily, whom I chanced to meet 
_on the shady side of Chestnut street some days 

ago. 
| «Where to, and for what purpose ?’’ I asked in 
| surprise. 

‘‘Why, away from these sweltering streets— 
| out among the sweetly-scented clover-fields, and 
| through the breezy rustling woods, where the ——”’ 
| ‘‘«Easy now, my dear fellow, easy; that is 
| plenty. Tell me, now, for what purpose ?”’ 
| ‘*I don’t know what you mean. Do you want 
| to be paid for going ?’’ he asked. 
| ‘Most assuredly I do; though not necessarily 
in cash. Other coin will answer as well. I want 
| the worth of my time. I am tired of going aim- 

lessly about ‘studying human nature.’ I can 
| study that anywhere, and there is plenty of coun- 
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try in the Park for that matter. Yes, I want my 
price, and it must be a specific one,’’ I retorted. 


“TI am almost inclined to let you drop, old | 


friend,’’ he replied, but the expression of his face 


indicated the contrary, the hard task lines there | 


dissolving away into a genial look of boyish an- 

ticipation as he continued smilingly, and confident 

of an easy victory, ‘‘ but I’ll buy you up this time, 

if Ido have to give you more than you are worth.” 
‘* Well, what shall be the price ?” I asked. 





| the shoulder, and, whirling me “about face,” 
| said: ‘* Here is a car,.”” 

We were aboard and em roufe in less time than 

it takes to tell it. 

Heaven bless the man who invented the open 
or summer street-car! Though it was oppressively 
warm outside the shadow of its roof, the fresh 
breezes we gathered within as we bowled along 

| West Walnut street, free from dust, with the de- 
| lightful water airs from the Schuylkill when cross- 





PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY.—COLLEGIATE AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


‘* What say you to seeing scores of maidens coy, 
all dressed in spotless white ?’’ 

** Ah! that is cool and refreshing. What else ?” 

‘* Why, we shall have a good deal that is poetical, 
some little that is philosophical, with a modicum 
of the politico-economical, and as our old friend 
Polonius might add, ‘ considerable of the histori- 
cal, a measure of the original, and much of the 
quotational,’ ”’ 

‘*T have solved your riddle,’’ I replied. ‘¢ It’s 
a college commencement. I see it all before me— 
a fresh and charming scene—proud fathers—fond 


mothers—admiring friends—everybody happy, es- | 


pecially the graduates. 
for the ride.’’ 
My companion almost instantly caught me by 


I am with you, and ready 


ing the Chestnut street bridge, made the ride to 
the West Chester depot both pleasant and agree- 
able. 

‘€ Just think of it,’’ remarked my friend, ‘ina 
few weeks more you can take the Philadelphia and 
West Chester trains at Fifteenth and Market, and 
go whirling out to your country home over the 
elevated road. Won’t that be a grand and de- 
cided improvement ?”’ 

I thought it would, and so expressed myself. 
It is very evident that before long the impetus 
| which rapid transit will give to improvements and 

settlements along the suburban lines of our rail- 
_ roads will be marked. ‘There will be springing 
| up around every station along these lines a multi- 
| tude of little villas and unobtrusive shade-shel- 
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tered homes, where thousands of families can live | 
cheaper and better than in the crowded thorough- 
fares of the city. 

At a quarter past ten o’clock we took the 
‘special’? for Swarthmore. The West Chester 
and Philadelphia road, we noticed, has made some 
very decided improvements in its rolling stock, 
and has added many new and elegant coaches. 
The road-bed is also being heavily ballasted, and | 
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PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY.—LIBRARY BUILDING. 


laid with a double track of the best steel rails. | 
This is owing to the fact, as we are informed, that 
a new and liberal policy has been inaugurated by 
the new management under whose control the 
road has lately passed. 

‘Do you know of any group of buildings which 
combine more beauty with commanding effect 
than those ?’’ asked my friend, pointing to the | 
University buildings on the right, as we passed 
out from the depot. 

“‘T cannot say that I do; yet, when I look at 
them, their mere beauty is lost upon me, for I 
look through them, as it were, and find myself 
pondering over the mighty forces of usefulness 
that are generated within their walls,’’ I replied. 
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‘‘You are speculative. I have often thought 
you were touched with the German way of think- 
ing. What is the use of pondering over forces 
that you cannot measure? Of course, the Uni- 
versity, to look at the thing in a common-sense 


| way, is a good school, and its usefulness as such 
| is great because it is a large school; but boys 
| come out from there with about the same training 


we had ten or fifteen years ago.’ 






‘*Thete you are mistaken,’’ I said. 


“Tt is 
true that the several departments are designed 
mainly to give that comprehensive and liberal 
culture, and to secure that mental training and 
discipline, which was until recent years the sole 
aim of the best-known American colleges. The 
methods by which these objects are sought have 


been enlarged there by the adoption of a carefully 
arranged elective system, by the introduction of 
new subjects of study (notably the modern lan- 
guages), and by giving greater prominence to 
certain old ones. But especially in all depart- 


ments of science there has been as much improve- 
ment in ‘ methods’ in the art of instruction as in 
New methods have given 


other useful arts. 
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vitality and practical utility to the old didactic | chiefly through the influence of Dr. Benjamin 
systems ; in other words, boys coming out of that | Franklin and Dr. William Smith. Dr. Smith was 
school can apply what they have learned and turn | the the first provost, and he is conspicuous in 
it to greater advantage than we could, even after American college history as having established 
we had supplemented our training with years of here, in 1757, the curriculum of study which was 
experience. Then consider, if you will, the great | adopted substantially by all the colleges of later 
desideratum in having so many extensive libraries, | | foundation, until scientific departments were at- 
a long list of distinguished and eminent professors, | tached to them. The college of Philadelphia was 
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of having medicine and law, a department of arts | chartered in 1755, and is therefore the sixth in 
and a department of science as practically ap- | order of succession of American colleges. The 
plied, all together on the same ground; in other | medical department was established in 1765, that 
words, a university, the money spent in which | _ of law in 1789, the auxiliary faculty of medicine 
does more than ten times the amount of good | in 1865, the Towne scientific school in 1872, the 
than that frittered away on a hundred minor | department of music in 1877, and the dental 
schools. And are you aware of the fact that it | school in 1878. There you have it all.’”’ 
is also the oldest college in the United States ?”’ ‘‘True; but I can tell you some things which 
**Oh, yes. I can tell you all about it,’’ replied | probably you have not noted there. If not, you 
my friend, the reporter, as he drew forth a volu- | had better make a mem. now. There is not a 
minous note-book, from which he proceeded to | trust in the United States, or in the world, which 
give me the following facts: ‘* The University of | has been more judiciously administered. There 
Pennsylvania is the outgrowth and successor of | is not one which can show greater results or better 
the College of Philadelphia, which was founded | | fruit, to put it familiarly, for the amount of seed 
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sown. For these reasons it is a gratification to 
give money to this institution, for one is sure it 
will be strictly applied to the purposes intended. 
It is a matter of surprise to me that there are but 
four endowed professorships among a list of some 
forty or fifty that ought to be. 
endowed by the late Colonel Thomas A. Scott, 
and the others by Hon. John Welsh, Asa Whitney, 
and Mrs. J. Rhea Barton, and I trust that the 
example of these liberal-hearted individuals will 
soon be followed by others, and by their generosity 
identify their names with the progress of the 
institution.”’ 





One of these was | 
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| Passing Fernwood, Morton, and other stations 
|in their order, we were delightfully charmed with 
_the lovely aspect presented by the country upon 
| all sides. The clustering villas, hid amid green 
| foliage, and vine embowered, together with the 
| lovely expanse of interlying country, formed some 
| most delightfully charming and picturesque views 
| to the passing traveler. 

| Emerging from the depth of a dark-green woods, 
my friend, the reporter, observed that we were 
now approaching Swarthmore. Looking to the 
right, as directed by him, we beheld the college 


| 
| 





capping the brow of the swelling hill, the building 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,—FRONT VIEW. 


‘‘A stranger, to hear you, would surely think 
that you were one of its alumni,’’ retorted my 
friend. 


| quite commanding in its prominence, and crown- 
| ing a site that is unexcelled anywhere. Our train 
| had been crowded with expectant fathers and 


The University buildings having passed out of | mothers, sisters and brothers, and friends from all 


view, our attention was drawn away from the sub- | 


ject to that of another—the hotel Blockley. This 
establishment, we were informed, meets greater suc- 
cess as a winter quarters than as a summer resort ; 
and as its accommodations are said to be some- 


what circumscribed, it cannot become a very | 


popular resort with summer travelers. 

Just after passing the picturesque Woodlands 
Cemetery, and Cobb’s Creek beyond, we had our 
attention directed to a modest little institution, 
and of which we had never heard before. This 
was the ‘*‘ Home for Friendless Colored-Children,” 
a charity, certainly, which should commend itself 
to our kindly consideration. 


| parts of the country, both far and near, going to 
| witness the commencement exercises of this excel- 
lent institution., ‘Throughout our brief journey I 
had not failed, either, in eyeing askance the 
| imposing array of white dresses, flowers, and spring 
bonnets ; inwardly enjoying all the appreciable 
happiness which prevailed, while pretending to 
listen to the prosy talk of my companion. 

At this juncture my eyes wandered to the rear 
end of our car and alighted upon a lady friend. 

‘« Excuse me,’’ said I, ‘‘I am going to joina 
lady.”’ 

‘« Come, now, that is not fair,’’ was the ener- 
getic reply, as my companion drew me back into 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,.—REAR VIEW. 


the seat. ‘I have bought you and intend to | 
hold you fast.’’ 

‘‘ But, my dear fellow,’ I argued, ‘although I | 
greatly appreciate your company, what would be | 
the enjoyment of this occasion except in the com- | 
panionship of a lady? For instance, who can | 
draw my attention to all the beauties of the 
exhibition we are about to witness, half so well as | 
a lady, and besides, my friend is alone. I must 
join her.”’ 

‘‘T acknowledge the force of your last argu- 
ment,’’ said he, ‘‘ but Swarthmore is not to be 
the end of our sight-seeing.”’ 

‘* Of course not.”’ 

‘« There is the birthplace of Benjamin West.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, we must see that.’’ 

‘‘Then, further up the road, we will inspect 
how the famous Delaware and Chester County 
gilt-edged butter is made.”’ 

“6 Ves.”’ ‘ 

‘‘And visit the farm where the fine Jersey 
cattle are.”’ 

**Very good.”’ 

‘Then we will go on to the charming little 
city of West Chester, where we will dine.” 

‘* Better still—the dining part.’’ 

‘« Then, there is the battlefield of Brandywine, 
with its historic old Meeting House, the centre of 
the fight; and there are many other things I will 
*tell you about as we proceed. Meanwhile, I shall 
have no objection to your escorting this lady 


through the commencement, if you will make me 
one of the party.”’ 

It would have been bad taste to disagree with 
this proposition, so we all left the cars together 
and sauntered across the green lawn to where 


| the celebrated painter, West, was born and 
| reared. 


Here the newspaper man began to air his 


| knowledge of the subject, and told us how Ben- 
| jamin was born upon the spot before us in 1738, 
‘and how he grew up under the careful training 


customary among the Friends. 

‘The place was called Springfield in those 
days,’’ he continued, “and the surroundings of 
this little dwelling were not so peacefully pictu- 
resque one hundred and forty years ago as at 
present. Large forests abounded on every hand, 
and for many years afterward the forest of the 
noted ‘ thousand acres,’ through which the Stras- 
burg road passed leading from the city westward, 
loomed up to the north of thé hamlet. Over 
this thoroughfare wagoners pursued their way 
with loaded muskets, and it was considered very 
unsafe for single travelers to venture through the 
sombre shadows of these woodlands in the day- 
time, even if well armed. ‘Thence, stretching 
away to the Delaware River, the dense forests 
along the King’s highway to Chester and Wil- 
mington afforded ample protection to brigands, 
who had their secret rendezvous within the darkest 
recesses, In speaking of West’s early life, a recent 
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writer says: ‘ The early life of West was not cast in | While a school-mate did his sums for him, he re- 


a bed of roses without plenty of thorns. His genius 
must therefore be regarded as purely native and 


original ; for, with this state of the country and | 


society, he could have no other advantages, no 
teachers of note, and but very few rude pictures 
for a study. Nature was his guide, and this he 
adhered to in all his after-life and fame. 

“*West’s talent manifested itself in very early life. 


It is recorded that at the age of seven years he | 


astonished his friends at the accuracy of. his 


pencil drawings; that at nine years he produced | 


a painting in colors that was deemed worthy of 
preservation, and which, we understand, is now 
in excellent keeping at the Kirkbride Institution, 
Philadelphia. In referring to these facts, and to 
the first crude specimen, we must not lose sight 
of the difficulties of the times in comparison 
with the present period, when the art of drawing, 
painting, etc., forms a noted branch in our popular 
schools. 

““*Young West passed his college life at a log 
school-house in the adjoining township of New- 
town, where A B C’s were conveyed to the under- 
standing at the end of a hickory switch, rather 
than by experienced teachers; but he was equal 
to all the tasks imposed except arithmetic. This 


he got over by the exercise of his native talent. 





_ turned the compliment by drawing birds, animals, 


and landscapes in his copy-book.’ ’’ 
“We know all the rest,’’ I remarked, taking 


my lady friend’s arm and turning toward the col- 


lege. ‘‘ At any rate, we can get the book when 
we go home.”’ 

The college as we approached was alive with 
visitors, and on entering the hall, which was 
handsomely decorated with evergreens and flowers, 
_we found it crowded, but succeeded in securing 
fairly good seats. The exercises embraced the 
_ able treatment of many subjects, with a valedictory 
| address by the daughter of the President; and 
after conferring the degrees on fourteen or fifteen 
| graduates, President Magill read an address of 
| the venerable Samuel Willets, of New York, 
| President of the Board of Managers, who was 
| present. 

At the close of this, a bountiful lunch was 
| provided for all assembled, and to those of us 
| who were hungry it was a pleasing feature of the 
entertainment. 
| Swarthmore College was erected by the Hick- 
| site branch of the Society of Friends some twelve 
_or thirteen years ago, since which time it has 
joa. increased its facilities, and offers to 

students practical as well as classical courses of 
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study. It is very liberally endowed and ranks 
with the first institutions of the kind in this coun- 
try or in Europe, while its corps of professors are 
men of well known abilities. 
both sexes to a participation of its privileges is a 


the windows of the museum, is very fine. To the 


The admission of 


| education, and thrift. 


through a deep and rocky glen to the southward 


of the college, furnishing both swimming and fish- 


ing for the boys, and on our way to Media. 
Here we concluded to make a short stop to look 


about the charming little town which has many 
special feature of this institution. The situation | attractions that make ita summer resort for Phila- 
of the college is beautiful beyond conception, and | delphians. 
the view from the front porch, or higher up, from | 


tions, and social features are evidences of neatness, 





RESIDENCE OF SAMUEL J. SHARPLESS, ESQ. 


only by the circular sweep of the Jersey hills, a 
hazy wall of background full fifty miles away. 

‘* What did you think of the commencement ?”’ 
inquired the reporter of my lady friend, as we were 
en route for the cars. 

‘* All that I am afraid of, sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘ is 
that those dear girls do not realize the great ad- 
vantages they possess in such an education at such 
an institution, so greatly superior to thosé of even 
twenty years ago. Perhaps I should call it privilege, 
for a gracious privilege it certainly is.’’ 

And then we bade her a reluctant farewell and 
she left us on her homeward trip, while we con- 
tinued our excursion. 

There was no uncomfortable crowding on board 
the train, as the railroad company had furnished 
extra cars for the occasion, and we were soon 
whirled away across Crum Creek, which winds 





of the year. Of course it is more pleasant for the 
six warmer months, and transportation to and fro 
is but little more than fares on the street cars; 
while in colder and more disagreeable weather the 
difference is between a comfortable steam-car and 
a comfortless street-car, with a warm and cozy 
shelter in which to wait for trains on the one 
hand, and a bleak corner with no shelter to wait 
for a street-car on the other hand. 

For those who wish to select a country home 
convenient to the city, and who would make a 
choice with good judgment, it would be well to 
seek along the lines of the West Chester and 
Philadelphia, and Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Central Railroads, running through magnificent 
stretches of country fair and beautiful to look 
upon. 

At Media my companion received a dispatch 


The streets, houses, schools, institu- 


Indeed, Media, as well as 
right and left a broad and smiling plain extends, | many other pleasant places along the line of this 
rich in a luxuriant growth of green and bounded | road, is an agreeable place to live in at any time 
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calling him immediately home, and as I had be- 
become thoroughly interested in the programme 
of our excursion by this time, 1 decided not to 
return with him but to continue the jaunt. 

To go alone would be very dull, however, and 
so I concluded to scour the town for an acquaint- 
ance; and after wandering about the hotel and 
stores for an hour or more, I at last fell in with 
an old friend named John, who is something of 
an artist, somewhat of a dabbler in literary mat- 
ters, and who has also a well-developed bump of 
self-esteem. 

Capturing him by numerous inducements, I bade 
the reporter good-bye ; we hurried aboard another 
train and soon were speeding rapidly over the 
“iron highway’’ past Greenwood and through 
Glen Riddle, where our attention was drawn to a 
large number of cotton and woolen mills. Nor 
was the eye relieved of such even when we had 
arrived at the next station, Lenni, where we were 





‘“ STALWART,” PRINCE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


shown some factories of that gallant old gentle- 
man, General Patterson, who sends large quan- 
tities of cotton and woolen cloths from his mills. 

A short distance further on, in the neighborhood 
of Glen Mills, the aspect of the country is charm- 
ing. Sparkling streamlets wind their way through 
narrow and devious glens, or down sunny slopes, 
while here and there the old gray rocks look out 
with rugged grandeur through the dense foliage ; 
cozy farm-houses dot the valley and hill-side ; and 
we long to climb an .adjacent height and view the 
beautiful panorama of nature’s loveliness. 

We need not be told that we are in the midst 
of an important butter-producing country, for the 
eye catches continued glances of luxuriant pasture- 
land and hundreds of grazing kine. 

We have been gradually working our way up a 
gentle incline, and by the time we have reached 
Street-road station we find ourselves in an elevated, 
Open country, amid charming country-seats and 


farms with their outstretching acres of pasture, 
tillage-land, and orchards. Agriculture is here 
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LENAPE, THE PRIZE BULL, 


scientifically pursued by several gentlemen of 
means, education, and experience, both in the 
cultivation of the soil and in stock-breeding ; and 
here, thinking to find some food for amusement, 
we concluded to stop. 

It was in the cooler part of the afternoon that 
we strolled up the old Street-road, while friendly 
clouds passing ever and anon before the sun 
shielded us from its more vehement rays. After 
crossing Chester Creek, there lay spread before us for 
several miles on our right a sweep of lovely green 
valley descending and ascending from the crests 
on either side with graceful and modulated curves 
like the long swell of the ocean. On our left, as 
we reached higher ground, the well-trimmed 
hedges and substantial bordering walls with groves 
of drooping cedars and fragrant pines gave notice 





ESTER OF LENAPE,. 


that we were approaching some gentleman’s place, 





| where luxuriant nature was improved upon,’’ 
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THE GOLDEN GRAIN. 


Presently, at the end of an avenue leading 
through the trees and on the summit of a rounded 
hill, we came upon a residence almost buried in 
vivid verdure. 

A pretty and simple relief to the prevailing 
color was furnished by troops of robins skipping 
over the smooth lawn and chirping-in a merry 
fashion, making the grass-scented air alive with 
sweet sounds. 

Possibly we had been about five minutes in 
walking from the station, but we were very warm, 
and therefore enjoyed to the utmost the cold 

spring-water forced from its source under 
the hill a quarter of a mile away. 
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The house, built in the villa style, of rough- 
hewn green-stone, had everything about it to 
accord with its surroundings. 
at my friend John, who, affected by all this love- 
liness, instead of reclining for a short rest upon 
one of the rustic Lenches on the veranda, and 


puffing his cigarette leisurely while enjoying it to | 


the full, began striding up and down the porch in 
a measured manner, as if he owned the place, and 
evidently in an imaginative mood. 

‘*What is the matter now, John?’’ I asked. 
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I was astonished | 








| to see; and there is a bull, especially, it would 
be well to keep upon the right side of.’’ 

‘*You need not think I am afraid, but I do 
object to these animals roaming about free. I 
| suppose they are chained ?”’ 

‘*T hope so, John; however, we are furnished 
with excellent powers of locomotion, and can 
| show our heels in case of danger.”’ 

We were soon out of sight of the house, and 
| found the inspiration of so much beauty fittingly 
| relieved by the consideration of practical utility to 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEST CHESTER, PA, 


“You could not buy this place even if you had 
the money.”’ 

‘Well, suppose I couldn’t. What does it 
matter if Igchoose to put myself in the owner’s 
boots for the time being! Just look around at 
the hills and meadows,—one glorious prospect of 
green as far as the eye can reach,—and imagine 
the happiness of the man who can say, ‘I am 
monarch of all I survey.’ ’’ 

‘That is all very pretty, John ; but if my friend 
Sharpless was to see you just now, I think he would 
be astonished at you waving your hand over his 
acres in such a patrimonial and familiar way; the 
housekeeper says he is at the stables, however ; so 


suppose we join him there, only do not get too | 


familiar with the horses or the rams we are about 


| be seen in the stables. 


An interest in the stock 
| had prompted our visit, and the inspection proved 
| ample reward for our trouble. 

| Every imaginable arrangement has been made 
| and every device resorted to for securing perfect 
drainage, thorough ventilation, and comfort. By 
a plan of wondrous simplicity, the stalls are so 
provided that near neighbors can neither fight 
nor steal from each other nor disturb each other’s 
rest at night. Here we were introduced to the 
monarch of kine—Lenape, a thoroughbred bull, 
four years old on April sth. He is beautifully 
developed, of a fawn color, and with a fine head. 
He was born of a crack family, his father being 
the registered bull Vermont, and his mother 
| imported Magna, a cow that made nearly sixteen 
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week in June, 1877. 


the choice ones at 
the State Fair in 
1879, and he re- 
ceived the premium 
for the best bull 
over two years old. 
‘* How majestic he 
looks,’’ remarked 
John. 
And he certainly did 
look and behave majesti- 
cally as he greeted us with 
sonorous snorts from the 
depths of his proud swelling breast. 

‘*I wonder what would happen if that ring 
through his nose would give way,’’ said John; 
but upon this point his owner reassured us by 
approaching and making free with the dignified 
animal, who appeared very civil. 

Beauclerc was another splendid-looking creature, 
solid colored, five years old, and while not show- 
ing the quality of Lenape, is yet quite a desirable 
bull in the herd. Heavy and compactly made, very 
deep in front and in good order, no bull has better 
breeding. His mother was the famous butter cow, 
imported Niobe, that took the prize awarded by the 
American Jersey Cattle Club as the dest cow at the 
Centennial. Our inspection of the bulls ceased 
with him; for after seeing the Czar we did not 
care to inspect the Grand Dukes. 

One could scarcely fail to note the neat forms 
and coats of the cows. Ester of Lenape stands 
indisputably at the head of the herd. Ester is 
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Lenape was one of | 








four years old, a 
dark-fawn color, 
with four white fet- 


——~_ marking on the left 
_rump. Apart from 


ies, she is a neatly 
© built cow and was 


between three and 
=~ four years, at the 
State Fair in 1879. 
She was bred by the 
famous Jersey 


7 
=a 


pounds of butter a | breeder, Philip Aubin, of Trinity, and is descended 


from one of the best families on the island. “And 
such a milker!’’ said John Brannan, one of the 
old employés; ‘‘why, she never goes dry, and 
when on pasture she thinks nothing of giving 
from sixteen to eighteen quarts a day.’’ For 
beauty, however, Ester’s companion, Lily Le- 
nape, will bear off the palm. Both cows were 
imported together, but Lily is a month younger. 
She is a cream-fawn, black switch, with white 
fleck on left side of belly. She possesses a pret- 
tily-shaped head, prominent milk vein, and good 
escutcheon. Her average milking capacity is six- 
teen quarts. 

Mr. Sharpless has, with a success equal to his 
enterprise, continued through a long period of 
years a course of really able management in the 
rearing of fine stock—cows that will give eighteen 
to twenty quarts of milk a day, and bulls that 
bear comparison with any in the country. 

On such a farm men from the west and south 
find what they need when possessing a true idea 
of stocking their places and can secure that which 
will do them credit. Scattered about over the 
meadows were many true-blooded Jersey cows, and 
at the milking hour a lively sight may be witnessed 
as they take their places in the milking-shed, 
which is kept as clean and pure as a dining-hall. 
The milk yielded here so plentifully gives a rich 
yellow cream which is churned into the golden 
prints of butter, styled ‘‘gilt-edged,’’ so well 
known to epicures. 

In the spring-house, supplied with constant 
flowing streams of pure water, we surveyed the 
long array of well-filled pans and the rich yellow 
prints, partook of a deep draught from the morn- 
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ing’s milking, and then left to in- 
terview imported ‘‘Stalwart,’’ the 
| prince of the South Downs. He 
is a splendid specimen of the 
breed, was reared by Henry Webb, 
and carried away the first prize 
awarded by the Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural Society. ‘Ten pounds 
of wool were clipped from him last 
shearing and the lusty fellow seemed 
all the more comfortable from being 
rid of it. 
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Over the fields were scattered perhaps a hundred 
full-blooded South Down rams, ewes, and withers ; 
the latter intended for mutton. 


excellent wool producers. 


After surveying these for a short time, we took | 


a look at the Berkshire swine; fine hale-looking 
porkers, jet black, and almost too good to eat, we 
thought, on beholding a litter of young ones 


about four weeks old and worth even at that in- | 


fant stage some five dollars 
a head. Still we could not 
refrain from the reflection 
that spring lamb is scarcely 
as delicate or appetizing a 
dish to the educated taste 
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and with the savory odor 
of sage about it. 

Of all the breeds, the 
Berkshires are foremost, 
and at the head of the 
porcine colony stands the 
boir, imported Eddystone 
1V., bred by the cele- 
brated breeder Russell 
Swanwick. 

John was not as much 
delighted with the pigs as 
with the other animals. 

‘*There is no poetry 
about pigs,’’ he remarked. 

‘*T think there is a great 
deal of poetry about roast 
pig,’’ 1 replied; and he 
conceded that this was a 
phase of the matter worthy 
of consideration. Then he 
said rather irrelevantly, 
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give us to eat in West 
Chester.”’ 


SCYTHE, SICKLE, AND_ JUG. 


The South Downs | 
are the best mutton sheep in the world and also | 


as roast pig—richly stuffed | 


‘*I wonder what they will | 


| This reminded me that we must continue our 
journey ; so, thanking Mr. Samuel J. Sharpless for 
his kindness and courtesy in showing us about his 
beautiful stock-farm, we took our departure for 
| the station. 

The sun was sinking over the western hills when 
| we arrived at West Chester, bathing the cozy little 
city with its dying rays. - 

Here we partook of a bountiful supper in which 
the rich cream, the sweet golden butter, and the 
red-ripe raspberries formed a prominent feature. 
Afterward, as we sat on the hotel-porch in the 
cool of the evening, thinking of all these things, 
John startled me by saying: 

‘*T must leave you to night.’”’ 

‘* Why?” 

‘* Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you are a bachelor, but 
with me it is otherwise. I am married, and there 
is a voice in my ear now, saying, ‘ John, it is time 
to come home.’ ’’ 

‘* Indeed, you astonish me; this is very sudden.” 

“True; but my wife is an energetic woman, and 
when I hear that voice I always feel like doing 
something sudden.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ I replied, ‘‘I will go with you, 
and in the morning I will take the Baltimore Cen- 
tral Road at the junction, and prospect along it 
until I stand on the banks of the noble Susque- 
hanna. I found myself in a different frame of 

| mind, however, when seated in the train. John 
| immediately commenced to arrange himself for 
sleep. 

‘*You are not going to sleep, are you?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Indeed I am, for I'll not get a wink to- 
night.”’ 

“© Why?” 

‘‘Don’t bother,’’ he said crossly, ‘*I don’t 
want to talk.’’ ‘ 

‘« All right, old fellow’,’’ I responded, ‘I have 
_changed my mind. There are several places I 
‘ should like to visit in West Chester which quite 
escaped my recollection, 
so I will stay.’’ 

‘*T am glad of it,’’ he 
yawned. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

‘* Good-bye.” 

Then I left my artist 
; friend to seek his Caudle 
—S lecture, and got out of 

the car. 
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Early the next morning I walked over to the 
State Normal School, about half a mile southward 
of the borough. 

The building is a handsome one, built of stone, 
about two hundred by one hundred and twelve 





feet, and four stories high, with a basement. The 
elevated grounds on the summit of which it is 
situated are some five hundred feet above tice- 
water. They are neatly laid out in drives, walks, 
croquet and ball grounds, and ornamented with 
trees, shrubbery, and flowers. The school is for 
both sexes, and ruled with discerning wisdom. 
Self-government is regarded as the only true gov- 
ernment; nothing will be required except that 
which a true sense of honor and self-respect would 
naturally demand from the individual, and any 
pupil whose influence is found to be vitiating will 
be at once removed from the school. 

The course of instruction for the State Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania, approved by the State 
authorities, embraces two distinct courses of study: 
the elementary course and the scientific course. 

In pursuing the study of the sciences in a prac- 
tical manner, a new laboratory has been provided, 
rendering the facilities for analytical chemistry 
very complete ; the department is under the charge 
of.a practical chemist, who has devoted years to 
this important branch. A full course in qualita- 
tive analysis, blowpipe analysis of minerals, etc., 
is given each term. The institution is also sup- 
plied with philosophical and chemical apparatus 
of the most approved kind, a large addition having 
been made within a year. 

Lectures on natural science are given weekly 
throughout the course, and the museum contains 
a large and valuable collection of specimens, 
illustrating every department of this branch. It 
was commenced in the year 1826, and has been 
annually enriched with contributions from every 
portion of the world. The justly celebrated 
‘« Herbariums’’ of the late Dr. William Darling- 
ton and David Townsend, now in this museum, 
are conceded to be two of the most accurate and 
extensive private collections ever formed in this 
country. 

A large room, thirty-six feet in length by thirty- 
two feet in width has been fitted up for the dis- 
play of this valuable collection, which will here- 
after be more accessible to special students of 
science and natural history. 

My time was limited in going over this institu- 
tion, and with great reluctance I hurried away to 
the station, arriving just in time to catch the train 
for the Baltimore Junction. The farmers were 
harvesting their grain, stacks of sheaves dotted 
the closely-shaven fields on each side of the track, 
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while far away over the hills half the surface of 
some swelling slope would be golden yellow with 
the ripened grain while its other half was clothed 
in luxuriant green. It might have been warm in 
the rays of the sun outside, but on the whirling 
train, with windows and doors wide open, we en- 
joyed a refreshing breeze spiced with the perfume 
of fragrant fields. 

Passing Concord, we stopped for a moment at 
Chadd’s Ford, on the Brandywine. Here the un- 
lucky battle was fought and Knyphausen amused 
our army with feints of crossing the ford until his 
chief had thrown the main body by detour upon 
our right at Birmingham. The outline of the 
works for defense may still be seen. 

A short ride further on brought us to Fairville, 
and certainly a fair, thriving country surrounds this 
little ville. In about ten minutes more we reached 
Kennett Square, the chosen home of our great 
traveler, scholar, and poet, Bayard Taylor, who 
died not long ago. ‘‘ Cedarcroft’’ is the name 
of the country-seat he loved so well. The man- 
sion is a handsome one and the situation and sur- 
roundings are of great beauty. Here the widow 
of Mr. Taylor still resides. 

Some of the views along this route are astonish- 
ing for their beauty, and the broad green valleys 
are dotted with ferns. Passing Avondale, West 
Grove, and Penn, we stopped a minute or so at 
Lincoln University Station. 

The Lincoln University was established for the 
higher education of colored men and is a noble 
undertaking worthy of patronage. Many persons 
have a singular yet natural prejudice against the 
colored race, and these will therefore see no use 
in such a project, but let such reflect upon the 
lines of Robert Burns : 


“ Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 
That sense and worth o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


The site of the building is well chosen among 
beautiful and fertile hills, easy of access by the 
Baltimore Central Railroad from all parts of the 
land, only a short distance from the northern 
borders of the Southern States, from whence so 
many of their students come, yet not so near the 

VoL. XVII.—8 





old slave associations and depressions as to hinder 
the maturing of modest self-respect and manhood. 

The president and professors of the institution, 
seven in all, do all the instruction, and, living on 
moderate stipends, their work is a labor of love 
and of hearty sympathy with the cause. The 
courses of study are varied and calculated to give 
to these young men a thorough collegiate educa- 
tion and a well-developed mental training, exert- 
ing over them a positive moral and religious 
influence, though free from sectarian bias, and 
aim at the highest possible elevation of the colored 
man. It is a laudable purpose, and as want of 
sufficient means is hampering its extended useful- 
ness, the generous public should lend a helping 
hand. 

From here I continued on to Oxford, and from 
Oxford it is less than a half-hour’s ride to Port 
Deposit, 


“On Susquehanna’s shore.” 


To see Port Deposit is well worth the ride. It 
is strung along one main street on the margin of 
the stream, with a precipitous and rocky palisade 
towering high in the rear and above and below it 
for many miles; while the unbroken view, over the 
deep blue waters a mile or so away to the other 
side, of the rich, rolling hills of Harford County, 
clothed with dense woods, green meadows, and 
growing crops, is like a sight of enchanted land. 

The gray granite quarries above this town supply 
the stone for Belgian blocks that pave Philadel- 
phia streets ; the stone-work of the Girard avenue 
and Chestnut street bridges is from them, the 
corner-stone of the Masonic Temple in one solid 
block was hewn here, and large quantities are also 
shipped to Baltimore and other places. I saw 
several schooners being loaded with this granite 
at the wharves. 

Some of the residences in the town are very 
fine, notably one belonging to its principal banker, 
built of the granite hewn out of the palisade at its 
rear. The excavation made is terraced up to the 
top of the steep in walks and steps, and gardens 
and pleasure-houses without number. A large 
amount of money has been spent upon this resi- 
dence and grounds, which occupy but little ob- 
servable space, and one can hardly help wondering 
why such a magnificent home was not placed 
upon one of the many beautiful prospects near by. 

After a considerable rest and a good dinner, 
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which a sharp appetite and a bountiful spread of | 


good things made enjoyable, I chose between | 
Mount Ararat, at the southern end of the town, | 
and the ‘‘ Lover’s Leap,’’ a rocky eminence near | 


by, concluding to ascend the latter. 
It was a pretty tough climb on a sunny 


after- 


noon, but by easy stages I reached the height and 


was amply rewarded for my trouble. 


There, under the shady network of overhanging 
foliage, with the fresh western breeze playing 
around me, I gazed out upon the splendid view ; 


across to the hills and valleys of the other 


and down the magnificent reach to where the Sus- 


quehanna enters the Chesapeake. 


It is not astonishing that such a scene should 
have effect by inspiring my thoughts to things 
more grand and noble than the commonplaces of 
every-day life, and I found myself unconsciously 
repeating some lines from Campbell’s ‘‘ Gertude 
in association with the beautiful | 
river so far beneath me, flowing gently toward the | 


” 


of Wyoming, 


sea. 


«On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming ! 
Although the wild flower on thy ruined wall 
And roofless homes a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall; 

Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all 
That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore. 


shore 


Sweet land! may I thy lost delights recall, 
And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers‘of yore, 
Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylvania’s shore ! 


Delightful Wyoming! beneath thy skies 

The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 

Or skim, perchance, thy lake with light canoe, 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew, 
With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown, 
The lovely maidens would the dance renew ; 
And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town.” 


There, on my lofty eminence, I fell into a 


_ dreamy abstraction over these verses, and perhaps 


sky, 


would have been sitting there yet but for some 
warning clouds that were fast creeping across the 


indicating an approaching storm. Being 


averse to a wetting, I immediately scrambled to 
my feet and began the descent, which was accom- 
plished with less labor than the ascent, and just 
in time to escape the shower which came first in 
| pattering drops and then in a deluge. 


Seeking 


| convenient shelter until the rain had ceased and 
| the sun once more shone out through a watery 


haze, 


I then concluded that I had seen enough 


| pleasuring for the present ; so, boarding the first 
| northward bound train that came along, I was soon 
| en route for the sweetest of all spots, ‘‘ home.”’ 





SINGING. 


By Henry Burton. 


SINGING from the mountain spring, 
As it gurgles over; 
Through the heather and the ling, 
Through the grass and clover; 
Singing, laughing all the day; 
Laughing, singing all the way. 


Singing through the leafy dells, 
Where the shadows linger, 
And the wild-flowers ring their bells 
To the merry singer ; 
Rippling, laughing all the while; 
Singing, rippling all a-smile. 


Singing round the mossy stone, 
*Neath the hazel bushes; 
Singing when it’s all alone, 
Stealing through the rushes, 
Happy as the day is long, 
Never speaking but in song. 


| 
| 


Singing at the morning’s dawn, 
When the day is breaking; 
Singing when the light’s withdrawn, 
And the stars are waking; 
Watching, singing through the night; 
Singing, waiting for the light. 


Singing in the April days, 
When the clouds are weeping; 
Singing through the summer haze, 
When the men are reaping; 
Singing through the autumn’s chill, 
Through the winter singing still. 


So, my soul, take up the song, 
Yield not to repining; 
Clouds can never linger long— 
See their silver lining! 
Sing on, sing on, all the way; 
Sing on till the break of day! 
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By J. CLEMENT AMBROSE. 
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ROBERT COLLYER. 


“Do you know ‘ Bob’ Collyer, sir?’’ familiarly | ‘* Heard him preach, I s’pose ?”’ 
inquired one Sunday evening passenger of another ‘* Y-e-s, quite a number of times. My family 
in a North Side Chicago street-car a few years since. | have a pew in his church.”’ 

The querist was an animated countryman spend- 


‘*W-e-ll, mister, please, what do you think of 
ing the Sabbath in the city; and, reckless how the | him ?’’ pursued the pump-handle. 
rest of the day spun through his fingers, at the ‘* Think of him! 


Humph ! 
hour of worship he was on the zealous hunt for some folks profess to. 


Not so much as 
religious curiosities. 


Still, I don’t wish to say 


He recognized the garb and | anything against him. He’s always been kind to 
air of the city about his fellow-passenger, and in- | my wife and children. 


He’s a pretty fair sort of 
ferred that he, of course, would know something | preacher, too, after all; and he behaves himself 
of Mr. Collyer. 


through the week like a gentleman, never getting 
‘“‘F, P.”’ turned his head and eyed the stranger, | drunk nor into jail.”’ 

with a grain of astonishment ; for Western absence | ‘‘ Anyhow,’’ concluded the stranger, 
of formality does not extend to familiarity between | going to hear him to-night. I’ve been told such 
strangers in Chicago street-cars—not as a common | great things of him, as the chap who quit shoeing 
luxury, at least. Still, he slowly replied, ‘‘Oh, horses to go a-preaching, that, seeing I’m in town 
y-¢-s; I know ‘ Bob’ p-r-e-t-t-y well.” | over Sunday, I'll try him on.”’ 


“$T’m 
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‘‘Very good, sir. I hope you may like him; 
he doesn’t always please me, though.”’ 

Town and Country stepped from the Clark street 
car together, crossed the little open park at the 
east, and entered Unity Church. ‘The one was 
seated by the usher. ‘The other, now becoming 
broad with ill-concealed merriment, took his roll- 
ing gait to the end of the aisle, and helped him- 
self to the wide-armed, high-backed pulpit chair. 

The countryman heard ‘‘ Bob’’ Collyer, and 
stopped at the close to say he liked him; and the 
jovial Robert will tell you the story with a relish 
for two. 

Not long before he left Chicago, I asked him 
why his name had no ‘‘handle.’’ He replied 
that no school had ever been rash enough to 
‘“handle’’ him, and he didn’t know as he should 
submit to the weld, if one made him a tender of 
the theological trinket: He is no ‘‘doctor’’ ; but 
he is ‘‘ Robert Collyer,’’ the manner in which he 
is commonly spoken of, and is popularly addressed 
as ‘* Mr. Collyer.’? He cares not to run away 
from the phrase of plain people. He is not dis- 
pleased to know even that the unreverential often 
refer to him as ‘‘ Bob.”’ 

If Robert Collyer shall have a place in history, 
it will be as the leading Unitarian divine of Chi- 
cago and the West through a score of years. He 
began there when the city was comparatively small 
(’58), and he was but the seed of his present self. 
The two grew together, and each filled a large 
space in public importance. His career is identi- 
fied with hers. He cannot so graft himself upon 
New York and the East. He was more than the 
pastor of Unity Church; he was a distinguished 
citizen of Chicago, alive to aid her every good 
interest. Why did he leave the West? In a more 
than orthodox confession at parting, he said that 
he was in search of a new people to preach old 
sermons to. But to the observant about him 
there appeared a desire to be where he had no 
past for unfavorable comparison with the present. 
No man enjoys the wane, like the crescent, of 
fame. Events had combined to advertise local 
“stars” of later rising as shedding a brighter light, 
and he lost the transient, stranger throng, which 
is always enthusiastic before a popular pulpit—a 
source of cheer that he seemed to deeply miss, as 
would any man of large heart. 

Come back with me two or three years to see if 
some symptoms of loss do not appear. As I look 





=e 


up from a pew in his great audience-room and 
listen to accents so like some grand woman’s, am 
enrapt with sacred solos, and watch an Indian- 
summer sun project through the window scenes 
down upon the people, I wonder that not all these 
inviting pews have even fair-day friends. For, of 
the sixteen hundred sittings, it is very generous to 
say that half are in use.” Yet, five and ten years 
earlier his lines of Sabbath carriages were uni- 
formly the longest, and his aisles occupied. Was 
something of this change the preacher’s mistake ? 
Many of his parishioners felt thus. They said 
they lost appetite for stale sermons. And, in- 
deed, the honest gentleman told the writer as no 
secret, that his habit was to compose but one ser- 
mon weekly, culling for the evening from what he 
thought ‘‘ forgotten lore.’’ But his steady-goers 
murmured that, having once heard his work, they 
forgot it ‘‘ nevermore.”’ 

Let us call upon Mr. Collyer in the elegant and 
home-like home he had in Chicago. ‘There he is 
unique, if not peerless, as husband, father, host. 
We meet a man of splendid frame, one that might 
still lay hammer to hot iron and not weary, full in 
breast and broad in shoulder, tall enough, and 
strong of limb, innocent of a day’s sickness, igno- 
rant of a stomach, yet a modest consumer, though 
scaling two hundred and forty. In the closely- 
shaven face of ruddy-brown hue sit princely good 
nature and great heart. We need not watch for 
these benisons there; the face is their perpetual 
playground. Keen, but kindly, blue eyes look 
quickly through surrounding men and things, ex- 
posing the soul that is loving toward all that is 
lovely, and tolerant toward much that is not. 
Speaking of his nine children, he explains that 
four of them are awaiting him in heaven. He is 
early up and early in bed. He frolics with the 
little folks, is social with all who know hin, is a 
Samson in conversation with a few friends, and 
the life and digestion of the dinner-party. 

He delights in a specially pleasant Sunday din- 
ner, graced with a congenial guest or two. To 
such he once invited Lawrence Barrett and several 
members of the Chicago press. The ladies sought 
to so lay the plates that the strangers should each 
be flanked by members of the family. Returning 
from church an hour before his friends arrived, 
Mr. Collyer was led into the dining-room and 
instructed in the sandwiching plan. And to assist 
his local memory of men and china that he might 
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not mis-seat the company, bits of paper bearing 
their names were laid by the plates. Like an 
overgrown school-boy, he stood and took his task 
in silence. But no sooner was the company 
comfortably seated than he very innocently re- 
marked : 

“If any of you find a slip of paper by your 
plate with your name on, it doesn’t mean any- 
thing ; it’s not a handwriting on the wall ; but the 
ladies love to see your name in writing.”’ 

The gentlemen kept in countenance as the 
solemn false-face put on by their host left them to 
doubt if he spoke jest or fact; for the mnemonic 
slips had, of course, been removed. But some of 
the ladies blushed, and then the guests began to 
feel awkward indeed. The host couldn’t hold 
the strings longer; he tore off his mask with a 
laugh. Everybody felt better, but the strangers 
looked still as if there was an uncracked conun- 
drum in the room. Then the host recounted the 
the table drill he had been put through as the 
poor fellow not master in his own castle. This 
gave license to the ladies’ tongues, and they mer- 
cilessly told of his table blunders till he appealed 
to his guests for pity and protection. After the 
social ice was thus shattered, all that was mental 
melted, and everybody felt at home. This is one 
of Mr. Collyer’s ways. Subsequently, Mr. Bar- 
rett remarked, ‘‘I’d rather be guest to Collyer 
than to the king.”’ 

His home by the lake gave its latch-key to all 
intimates to come and go at pleasure. All travel- 
ing Englishmen of note called upon him, as well 
as many curious or admiring Americans; and few 
declined to break bread with him. Fully three 
hundred days of the year his house gave hospitality 
to passing friends. 

Suppose, now, we walk back to Unity Church 
to see and hear Robert Collyer through with the 
thirty-minute sermon we lately saw him opening. 
He begins worship with the prayer of the Son to 
the Father, and his first soprano follows his sermon 
with the same in song. His original prayer is 
addressed wholly to the Father, and is the affec- 
tionate, familiar request of child to parent. But 
when he reads the Bible I am surprised that he 
gets so little out of it ; that he makes the Word of 
the Father so small a factor in ninety minutes of 
worship. For he hurries carelessly through the 
chapter like a boy in grammar school. This is 
the only unpalatable cutlet he hands down to the 





pew. It is garnished with no sprig of rhetoric or 
of reverence. 

I say this kindly, and not with harshness; for 
runs not his caution thus: ‘* Do me modestly, and 
tie a napkin over no fault’’? I take him at his 
word. He who cannot be so taken is not great. 

In prayer his right hand grips the edge of the 
desk, while his left toys with one corner of the 
open Bible. He speaks upward, his face beams, 
and the rapid swaying of his body, coupled with 
his countenance of hope, suggests a sort of love- 
wrestle with the Lord. 

His sermon, Mr. Collyer reads with an enthu- 
siasm all his own. It is now that, in the pulpit, 
he is best, and uses to an advantage that is fas- 
cinating just a sweet hint of that rude dialect of 
Yorkshire his tongue was born to. Save in haste, 
his voice swells out full and smooth. His gesiures 
from the shoulder are few and heavy, with arms 
bent and hands clenched—the habit of the ham- 
mer still upon them. But with his head and 
complete person he beats very regular time, 
standing and swinging upon one predestined little 
flower in the carpet. His eyes vibrate rapidly 
between paper and people. His utterance quickens. 
His perennial smile in speech illuminates him. 
He leans over the desk, throwing hasty glances 
hither and thither, till each listener thinks he is 
personally spoken to. And I epitomize his pulpit 
manners as those of the enthusiast favoring a 
group of friends with a good story. 

Mr. Collyer’s discourse is very pleasant enter- 
tainment ; but it is not supreme preaching. In it is 
much of heart, but little of the heroic. It is an 
array of bright banners and burnished steel on 
peace parade, not the resolute column men follow 
in the battle of life. Men are not inspired by it, 
and their Enemy takes his ease under its wing. 
He does the agreeable of oratory well, but will 
his client get the verdict? His spirit is ds gay 
and glad as the affianced maiden’s, becoming the 
bridal more than the burial—the aurora rather 
than the sunset of life. His discourse is fragrant 
with flowers wild and tame, plucked from many 
arts and a wide range in literature; it showers 
you with the incense of a rare personal presence, 
a vocal charm, wit and anecdote in profusion ; 
and, at Unity, it was bracketed between anthems 
worthy of an hour’s walk in a storm. But it deals 
lightly in logic and the unpleasant truths of Scrip- 
ture; it does not convict you of mistakes, nor 
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start you on campaigns in original thought; it 
does not fertilize your fallow moral spots. It is 
too loyal to things as they are. Amid pansies 
and poetry of its strewing, it finds the present a 
garden so full of satisfaction that to look beyond 
looks idle. It is wise to keep the Commandments ; 
but then God is good—all goodness; he is your 
Father; don’t trouble yourself about your future 
state; He will care for you then; He loves you 
too much to bolt the door against you forever. 
Thus, Mr. Collyer. Indeed, he privately assures 
me that he has but one theme—the Fatherhood of 
God ; that he finds all religious else growing from 
this root ; and that its interpretation to men is the 
one aim of his teaching. 

‘*Give God that service,’’ says he, ‘ which 
gladdens you most. If my best friend thinks he 


can be happier with worshiping in yonder Romish 
cathedral than here, I will give him hearty bene- 
diction at parting.’’ 

‘* What is your age, please, Mr. Collyer?’ 

‘** Guess me.’’ 

‘* Fifty-five, or six.’’ 

‘* Fifty-seven next birthday. But some guess 


me sixty-five or over; and then my Yorkshire 
metal is edged, for, though a grandfather, I am 
still a boy.” 

Nor is his full, fresh, frank, smooth face wholly 
unlike a well-fed boy’s at twelve. And good 
health’s thick aftermath of iron-gray that covers 
his large head is left long and much to itself— 
another mark of boyhood, perhaps. 

You would hardly think him bashful. But he 
says blushing at trifles and before beauty was the 
plague of his young life. And now he is diffident, 
shrinking from strange surroundings and dreading 
surprises. At such moments he is likely to say, 
or do, the most untimely and awkward things. 
And this explains conduct sometimes unaccount- 
able and even painful to all but intimates. 

The year before the great fire his people ac- 
corded himself and wife a long vacation for a visit 
to England. On the evening before their departure 
a farewell gathering filled the church parlors. 
Suddenly, in the midst of pleasant social chat, the 
ubiquitous church committee confronted them 
with grave formality of words and elegant gifts to 
each. 

‘*How will Mr. Collyer get out of this?’’ 
thought a bystander, who knew his weakness. 

He stood blushing, hunching his shoulders and 





griping his embarrassment with both hands, a 
most unlikely-looking selection for a great man. 
A response redolent of thanks was anticipated. 
But this was all: ‘If wife likes it, it’s all right.” 

It was that, or play the baby and break down 
trying to say more, he afterward intimated. At 
such times his extreme sensibility, his womanly 
delicacy of feeling, unmans him; and as he does 
something ridiculous, people think he might do 
very much better. Hence, some of his blunt, 
harsh words that wound. 

But come into Mr. Collyer’s study, please, and 
chat with him a moment among his books. It is 
aloft in the church, large, light, and its appoint- 
ings pleasant. Here, I think, was the finest col- 
lection clerical in the Garden City, though his 
father’s library could muster but four books. 
Many of his volumes are brands from the burning 
in ’71, having been hustled from the study to the 
park opposite. Their charred bindings he touches 
affectionately, remarking, ‘‘I will never have these 
old friends rebound ; I wish them to fall to the 
children in their old, scorched clothes. Their 
theology has repelled fire well.’’ And then he 
adds, ‘‘The books I read for love, I keep at 
home.’’ 

It is Thursday morning, and he has but now 
begun turning soul and ink into sermon. But he 
smiles at interruption, brushes aside the moist 
pages and assumes neither acidity nor greatness. 
Here he sits, tilted back in his easy-chair, a plain, 
hearty, genial, happy man, smoking a fragrant 
cigar, and wearing a salt and pepper coat that 
looks as if it had kept his books company through 
the fire. 

Sometimes he dictates his sermon to an amanu- 
ensis. And if he tires in the midst of compo- 
sition, he has that Napoleonic command of his 
nerves whereby, dropping upon a sofa, he falls 
asleep to order, and, twenty minutes later, comes 
up fresh as the morning-glory, 

Mounted before a window is the oddest-looking 
bit of library bric-a-brac you would care to see— 
the large, two-horned anvil, whereat, for twelve 
years, worked young Robert Collyer, the village 
blacksmith of Ilkley, England. Yes, it does look 
queer; but it’s a piece of the man. One of his 
Chicago parishioners paid a visit to the old shop, 
and paid two new anvils for the old one. Its 
conspicuous presence among his books marks the 
‘man’s iron love for things, as well as persons, that 
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have been his friends. It also marks his willing: | | 
ness to own his humble origin. 

Mr. Collyer reads much; and much of his | 
reading is fiction. Among the philosophers, he | | 
cultivates a few pets, especially Mr. Emerson. | 
On nationality of authors, he prefers American. | 
He says they are bolder, challenge you to dare 
think for yourself; their spirit is more prophetic, | 
sculpturing the future into form, not forever | 
whitewashing the tombstone of the past; not so | 
tied to old institutions as are the Germans; not | 
so careful as the English of what the Reviews | 
may say. He has himself planted several modest | 
slips of authorship; but they give no sign of | 
coming great cedars. Rather are- they little | | 
evergreens beside life’s every-day garden-walk. 

‘Mr. Collyer, will you tell me why you dropped | 
Wesley’s hand to take Channing’s ?”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ says he, ‘‘a little, great woman, and 
the African, had much to do with my swapping | 
workshops; that is, Lucretia Mott and the slave. | 
Two years in England I had been a Methodist 
local preacher, and the same eight or nine years 
in this country, working in the hammer factory | 
near Philadelphia through the week, and speaking 
religiously to the people on Sunday. I preached | 
because I loved the cause, not for money. I 
think all I ever received as a Methodist preacher 
aggregated $7.50. Mrs. Mott lived near by. 
She came to hear me preach; she came into our | 
little lyceum and spoke for emancipation. I 
thought her grand, and I grew in favor with her ; 
I was made the welcome guest of herself and 
husband. We talked much on the nature of the 
atonement and future punishment. I came into 
new views of these great issues. But as I became 
also a convert to immediate emancipation, perhaps 
half the motive to change was that I was ashamed 
and confounded, in those years just before the 
war, that my Methodist desk was not high enough 
for sermons against slavery and for liberty, but that 
the Unitarian was. I thought Christ stood beside 
the slave, and I turned toward that light.’’ 

**But you do not cherish cruel thoughts toward 
your early pulpit home ?”’ | 

His response, done in his mellow Yorkshire, | 
falls on my ear as quaint and very beautiful: ‘ If | | 
I were not married to ny wife, I would go back | 
and live with my mother.’ 

Soon after his second conversion, the kindly 
commendations of Dr. Furness prevailed upon 


| 





| 
| 


| installation of his Chicago successor. 


| Tuesday, for then he is pulling out ; 


the Missionary Union to send Mr. Collyer to 
| Chicago in charge of Western mission interests. 
He organized Unity Church with seven members 
—‘‘and the people heard him gladly.” 
They so heard him for a long time, many 
always. But some will tell you that in his later 


| ministry he became too much a law unto himself, 


shunning advice, though bent on giving it; that 
he insisted on the luxury of finding fault as an 
exclusive perquisite of the pulpit. 

And this lies close to his counsel at the recent 
His part 
was ‘‘the charge to the people,’’ and he said: ‘If 
you have fault to find with your pastor, do not 
tell him on Monday, for then he is blue; nor on 
nor on Wed- 
nesday, for then he is getting sendy for his ser- 
mon ; nor on Thursday, for then he is writing it ; 
nor on Friday, fur then he is finishing it; nor on 
Saturday, for then he is getting ready for Sunday. 
And if you don’t tell him before Saturday night, 
you'll not tell him at all.’’ 

On that occasion, too, he seemed to give com- 
plexion to the theory of the querulous that he is 


| prone to privately disappointing people—accept- 


ing invitations to parties, then failing to appear. 
The installation occurred on Wednesday even- 


| ing. Mr. Collyer then announced that on Thurs- 


day evening a reception would be given in the 
church, that he wanted to see everybody, and that 
all Unitarians in the city were invited. Many 
went iuiles to meet him; but at 3 p.m. of Thurs- 
day, with no apparent cause, he took the train for 
New York, and, if he had any apology, carried it 
with him. 

He often drops thoughtless remarks that hurt 
some friend. Always manifesting in the pulpit a 
deep anxiety for those who are absent, a faithful 
attendant, who missed a Sunday, met his pastor 
on Monday and began: ‘Brother Collyer, I 


| wasn’t at church yesterday’’—and was about to 


tell him why, when Mr. Collyer broke in with, 
‘Who cares!’’ <A year later the two were dis- 


| cussing empty pews, and the layman said, ‘‘ Well, 


I don’t care whether folks go to church or not, 
since you told me you didn’t care when I was 
absent.”’ 

‘* Did I say that ?”’ 

‘*Of course you did.’’ 

**T didn’t know it; but if I said it I ought to 
be whipped.”’ 
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And there were those who thought he put too 
much time into lectures. 

But in spite of his few faults, the body of his 
people loved him well. It lay in their plan to 
advance his salary, though he assured me they 
paid him all he earned. They also were about to 
provide him a lieutenant, let him preach at his 
leisure, and pension him when too old to preach 
at all. Having tarried in the West, possibly it 
was a mistake that he let go Chicago’s Unity to 
take hold of New York’s Messiah, in the fall of 
’79. Still, he is one of the largest digits, not the 
ciphers, on the Knickerbocker slate. 

By way of ending biography where the subject 
began,—at the small end,—the boy Robert merits 
a type or two, though the record is familiar. His 
grandfather, if you care to turn back so far, fell 
beside Nelson at Trafalgar; and, thereupon, his 
father became heir to the London poor-house. But 


soon a Yorkshire worker in iron picked him out | 
for ‘*a bright un’’ and led him thither, where he | 


worked hard, married a gracious orphan girl, and 
reared Robert—service enough to the world. 


All of Robert’s days in a school-house lay be- 
| tween his fifth and ninth years. After that he 
| was a good student at the forge, lunching on books 
| while he blew the bellows or switched the flies 
| from a customer’s horse. At fourteen he left 
| Keighley (his birthplace) to become apprentice at 
| Iikley. There he grew, labored, and borrowed 
| books in sight of the Brontes’ Haworth home and 
| the house where Heber had composed many hymns, 
There, too, at twenty-four he took his first text. 
| And two years later he took a wife and emigrated 
_ to America. On this side the sea, as a man among 
| Americans, I trust you now know him fairly well. 
| Let us leave Robert Collyer with an incident in 
| proof that his self-culture to the chorus of his 
Yorkshire anvil was wise, and placed him far 
above the average common people of his county. 
Directly he reached this country, he addressed us 
| well in our own words. Yet, about that date, a 
Yorkshire farmer was summoned into court at 
Liverpool, only thirteen miles away. His rude 
| patois could not be understood, and an interpreter 
| had to be called. 


LORA. 


By Paut PAstNnor. 


EIGHTH ‘MOVEMENT.—PREMONITIONS. 

Hicu on the sand-bar were breaking the cold autumn bil- 
lows, 

Gloomy and sad was the sky, and the wild gulls were 
screaming ; 

Yet was the cottage of farmer Laroix never brighter: 

Lora at last had returned, and her presence was sunshine. 

“Child,” cried the meek, wond’ring mother, “ how queenly 
art getting ! 

Six changeful weeks at the tavern have made thee a 
woman.” 

Also her father, when home he returned in the evening, 

Bowed to the beautiful lady—then knew her, and kissed 
her. 

«Who brought thee back?” he inquired, in his practical 
man’s way. 

“ Or didst thou drift with the wind, like a leaf from the oak- 
top ?” 

“Nay,” answered Lora, her hazel eyes dropping before 
him, 


“One of the guests brought me down—in poor Oliver's | 


carriage.” 
Then fell a gloom and a silence, as Lora intended. 


So the days passed for a week, and the maiden was busy,— 

Even more skilled than of old in her humble home duties. 

Still she gave time to the children; she decked them with 
trifles, 

Taught winning ways to her sisters, and gallantry’s graces 

Unto her brothers; she told them love-stories by twilight. 

Ofttimes Gillaume, the prince of her brothers, the eldest, 

| Nearly as tall as his sister, and looking toward manhood, 

| She would beguile to the orchard, and there fill his bosom 

With the fond secrets of maidens, the little love-fancies, 

Which he would certainly win! said his proud, smiling 
sister. 

Then up and down, through the ranks of the ugly gray tree- 
trunks, 

Twisted and old and uncouth,—out of tune with love- 
prattle,— 

They two would walk, arm-in-arm, not as brother and sister, 

But with the ardent conceit of another companion! 

Bareheaded thus, with the sunlight ensnared in her tresses, 

Lora was strolling, one late afternoon, with her brother, 

Pensively quiet, and pressing more close to his shoulder 

Than was her wont, when the gliding of wheels filled the 
orchard. 
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“Oh, it is Luke!” cried the maiden; and straightway her 
brother 

Felt the wild leap of her heart, on his shoulder escaping, 

Also her billowing breast, like the sway of a curtain, 

When the glad captive has lifted its edge, and departed. 

Up through the gnarled, twisted trees flew the light-footed 
maiden, 

Fair as a baby’s first dream from the cavern of Pluto! 

“Lora—my love!” cried Luke Gleason, in happy amaze- 
ment. 

« Am I enchanted, like one who woke up in a palace, 

Found all he wished at the beck of his half-dreaming fancy, 

Or are you truly so fond that you run thus to meet me?” 

Answered the maiden no word, for her lover was mystic, 

Spake like a wonderful prince, and her heart was delighted. 

Only she stood by the wheel, and her dark silken lashes 

Spake for her eyes, with an eloquent rising and falling. 

Therefore he kissed her (’twas mellow as fruit, and the 
branch shook) ! 





Leane«| o’er and kissed her—because all the stars swept to 
kissing ! 


Meanwhile, the wondering boy, in pursuit of his sister, 

Came to the bounds of the orchard, unnoticed, unthought of, 

Marked with amazement the thrice-given kiss of the stranger, 

And with light steps stole away to impart the dread secret! 

Farmer Laroix he espied, from the furrow returning, 

Wrapt in the glory of age, and a halo of sunset. 

Peacefully calm were the father’s reflections; and, smiling, 

He with his spirit communed, as he drew near the cottage : 

** God’s way is best, for He knoweth the future of all things. 

Harsh though it seem, still the end of his wisdom is kind- 
ness r 

“‘ Father!’ the echoing voice of the boy interrupted; 

‘* Lora is out in the road, and a man has just kissed her !” 

Straightway the sun hid his face in the hills to the westward. 

And the old man seemed to reel on the edge of the shadow. 

( Zo be continued). 
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By ELEANOR Moore HIESTAND. 


In spite of our blatant boasting, is it not an 
unfortunate fact that American journalism has 
fallen upon evil days? A superficial observer, 
misled by the number and size of our papers, 
their comprehensive and exhaustive contents, and 
by what we call their enterprise, might, perhaps, 
feel called upon to resent such an imputation ; 
but would he be justified in so doing? This 
query, of course, does not apply to those holiday 
publications which appear only once a week, or 
once a month, and which are enriched with the 
mature thought, adorned with the fine rhetoric, of 
men of letters, who, as compared with the hum- 
drum, overworked editor of a daily, the common- 
place journalist, are gentlemen of elegant leisure. 
Our complaints and our praises are alike reserved 
for those courier sheets which are served up every 
morning with breakfast, and which we digest 
with our coffee and rolls. 

News getting in this country amounts to a 
mania. I have often thought how aptly a certain 
observation of Dr. Goldsmith’s concerning the 
English people of the last century might be 
applied to us. In the character of a Citizen of 
the World, he wrote to that august but mythical 
personage, Fum Hoam, as follows: ‘‘ An English- 
man not satisfied with finding, by his own pros- 
perity, the contending powers of Europe properly 





balanced, desires also to know the precise value 
of every weight in either scale. To gratify this 
curiosity, a leaf of political instruction is served 
up every morning with tea; when our politician 
has feasted upon this, he repairs to a coffee-house, 
in order to ruminate upon what he has read, and 
increase his collection ; from thence he proceeds 
to the ordinary, inquires what news, and treas- 
uring up every acquisition there, hunts about all 
the evening in quest of more, and carefully adds 
it to the rest. Thus at night he returns home, 
full of the important advices of the day: when 
lo! awaking next morning he finds the instructions 
of yesterday a collection of absurdity and palpa- 
ble falsehood.’’ 

Without lingering over the sharp but delicate 
satire couched in the amusing epitome of the daily 
news which follows close upon this quotation in 
one of the famous Chinese Letters, we cannot 
help wondering, if such were the maive comments 
of the distinguished Lien Chi Atlaugi upon 
English quidnuncs, what would he say to the 
temper and conduct of American newsmongers ? 

A taste which we have not been at any pains to 
suppress, a habit confirmed by indulgence, has 
increased our faculty for absorbing news. We 
have a growing appetite for the cream of the 
telegraphic advices, and our daily papers are 
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skimming the four corners of the earth to satisfy 
this abnormal craving. We are not, however, 
ourselves entirely responsible for this gluttonous 
curiosity. The papers first aroused in us this 
greed for news. They tickled our intellectual 
palates with telegraphic tidbits till they engendered 
an appetite, and we, thinking no harm could come 
from such an innocent indulgence, abandoned the 
curb. Our literary taste, hitherto delicate and 
discriminating, thrived upon this fare better than 
it was expected to. It grew in strength and vo- 
racity, in arrogance and impudence, till the fool- 
hardy journalist found himself at the mercy of 
the monster he had been harboring. To-day he 
is groaning under the pressure of a heavy contract. 
He is bound to furnish news in quantity and 
quality acceptable to this omnivorous appetite, or 
else submit to be broken on the wheel of public 
opinion. The only circumstance in his favor is 
that we have a stomach like an ostrich. 

It seems, too, that there can be no limit placed 
upon this growing demand for news. The popu- 
lar opinion is that it is incompatible with progress 
for us to rest content with the same quota of news 
that satisfied us ten years ago. As we reach a 
higher pitch of civilization, we expect our journals 
to change their form and substance to suit our 
altered condition. This would be rather com- 
mendable than otherwise, if the demand were 
only for better selected matter, for items of graver 
import and less sensational character. But the 
cry is an indiscriminate one for more news, and 
the cable, the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
post are pressed into harder service. In order to 
meet the multifarious requirements of popular 
taste, our newspapers have felt it incumbent upon 
them to present contents of an unbounded variety 
and of a most exhaustive character. They have 
to do it, or they will lose patronage and support. 
If they didn’t, their reputation would be forever 
blasted by the damning accusation that they were 
wanting in enterprise, the sime gua non of journal- 
istic success. 

But is there not something surfeiting in so much 
news? Is it not a diet apt to cloy on one’s palate 
occasionally? Do we not often experience a sort 
of emdarras de richesse? For myself, I confess I 
often have a feeling of repugnance for the typo- 
graphic monster who enthrones himself at the 
breakfast-table. Moist from the press, and reek- 
ing with printer’s ink, it falls like a wet blanket 





on my curiosity; its very volume takes the edge 
off my appetite for its contents. I am like an 
invalid who relishes some not over-abundant 
dainty, delicately served, but whose caprice re- 
volts from a vulgar superabundance, however 
excellent the viands. My piquant solicitude for 
the world’s welfare receives a rebuff. In traveling 
up one column and down another, holding up the 
skirts of my fancy as I step over leads and quads, 
I meditate upon that trite old paradox, ‘‘ ‘Ihe 
longest way round is the nearest way home.’’ I 
feel much as though, in response to a kind inquiry 
for his health, my friend had treated me to a 
diagnosis of his disease, had made the egregious 
blunder, in short, of supposing that I was deeply 
interested in all the complicated details of the 
malady from which he is suffering. 

The chances are, too, that as my eyes wander 
through the labyrinth of incidents and accidents 
on the pages of my paper, I encounter the an- 
nouncement that the enterprising publisher con- 
templates increasing its area by a column or so, 
and that hereafter he will issue a double sheet on 
certain days of the week. Heavens! I ejaculate. 
More ‘‘news?’’ Perhaps he has a fertile fancy,— 
or a long exchange list, which is much the same 
thing,—and means to pad his telegrams with 
‘* punjaub,’’ z. e. snake and fish stories, sailors’ 
yarns, reporters’ vagaries, bad poetry, and worse 
jokes! Iam utterly undone. 

Why do you read the papers if they offend you 
so? my friend inquired, not without reason. He 
don’t understand me, though. I am quite as 
eager for news as he is; but I want news, and I 
refuse to be satisfied with anything else. I do 
not want persiflage and poetry, scandal and clap- 
trap. I would like to have pithy and pungent 
telegrams, pertinent observations ‘‘ boiled down’’ 
and left to simmer. My friend suggests that there 
are plenty of those in our daily papers. He in- 
stances the Zwinkler. I know all about the 
Twinkler. It is a very good paper in some re- 
spects—ah! that saving clause! It shares, alas! 
the common fault. Its merit is too widely dif- 
fused. Its pages are filled with the rank vegeta- 
tion of the sanctum. To get at the news I must 
wade through a reportorial marsh which almost 
swamps me. Yet I feel obliged to read every 
word in the Zwink/er. I have some personal 
pride, I would have you know, and I choose to 
protect myself against embarrassing inquiries. It 
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may be that I am an unfortunate wretch ; but this 
I know, that as sure as I skip a column, a para- 
graph, or even one of those dispiriting puns, my 
friend accosts me, and says in a suggestive man- 
ner: ‘*I suppose you saw Thundergun’s latest in 
the Zwinkler this morning?”? My shame-faced 
negation astounds him. He stares blankly, and 
so pities my dullness, my mental inertia, that he 
undertakes to tell me the whole thing with much 
verbiage ! 

If Mr. C enlarges the Zwinkler—and he 
will—I shall have to read its extra columns and 
its double-sheet edition with stoical persistence, or 
reconcile myself to the ignominious position of 
a person who is ‘‘ behind the times.’’ If the news- 
paper editors and proprietors would only give us 
less to read, would store the grain, but send the 
chaff adrift, how enviable would be the lot of their 
subscribers! Conversely, if the public taste were 
more uniform and more correct, if only two people 
would hold the same opinion occasionally, how easy 
would be the task of getting out a good paper ! 

Mr. € observes that he has taken warning 
from the awful fate of the man who tried to pub- 
lish a paper that would please everybody. That 
man has degenerated into a babbling idiot. Ah, 
! But all the same, I sigh for a paper bristling 








me ! 
with terse observations delivered in a clear, in- 
cisive style, arranged in a compact and convenient 
form, not spread in a thin layer over so much 
space. A few editions of the Zwinkler would pad 
a good-sized carpet, and I must cut it up in sec- 
tions if I want to read it on the street-cars, or else 
beg the privilege of spreading it like an afghan 
over my neighbor’s kness. Above all, I want a 
paper which I can read in less than a half a day. 
I am a person of comparative leisure; but, if I 
undertake to read the Zwinkler every day, not to 
speak of the Dazzler, which appears in the after- 
noon, I have not much time to spare. What 
chance, then, I ask you, has the ordinary man of 
business to gain the most casual acquaintance with 
general literature, if he reads his paper carefully ? 

[ suppose that if it were to be conceded that 
our papers are too voluminous, the question of 
reducing their size would incite many a quarrel. 
How the general public would deride the sugges- 
tion that we should have no more editorials! Yet 
would not that be a desirable contingency? It 
seems very clear to me that our present system of 
editing a paper tends to create less independence 





of thought than is desirable. What proportion 
do you suppose of the readers of our daily papers 
take the trouble to think out for themselves any 
knotty question of finance or economy? Do not 
the vast majority of them accept their opinions 
ready-made from the press? Unfortunately, the 
average individual is not a person of such broad 
intelligence, nor is he fired with such an inextin- 
guishable purpose to get knowledge, that he can 
wholly resist the temptation, or at least escape the 
influence, brought to bear upon him by a pro- 
tracted series of editorials. He finds in it what 
seems to him a free discussion of the subject at 
issue, but what is really in most cases a purely 
partisan view ; he sees an imposing array of argu- 
ments, he absorbs conclusions promulgated with a 
finality which seems to preclude his right to enter 
the realm of thought on his own account. Un- 
consciously he allows his opinions to be formulated 
on the plan before him. He reads but one paper, 
unfortunately, and by constantly adopting its prin- 
ciples he grows one-sided. He is an unsymmetrical 
man. He has put on his ideas like a cloak, for- 
getting that their particular fabric only fits him 
for one kind of weather, that they are after all the 
fallible opinions of a man and not the inspired 
utterances of an oracle. Such is the strange 
deference with which the press ever surrounds 
itself. Thus, by the subtle sophistries of an inter- 
ested editor, are we enticed into a habit of super- 
ficial thought and inconsequent reasoning. 

The idea that the daily newspapers set up for 
autocrats and educators is little more than a beau- 
tiful fallacy. The most independent of them all is 
a mere parasite on the body politic. It is a reposi- 
tory of opinions, an exponent of public taste, and 
no one but a fatuous theorist would expect it to 
be anything else. We recognize in our news- 
papers the agency of men of business, seeking 
favor and subscribers. If in a moment of lofty 
indignation we deplore this prostitution of the 
press in high-sounding phrases and dolorous com- 
plaints, let us remember that we have contributed 
our influence to the formation of its character. 

It would not require a Herculean effort to 
eliminate the grossest faults that now mar the 
effectiveness of our papers. It would not, for in- 
stance, be a difficult matter to disabuse the jour- 
nalist’s mind of that odd idea that he secures a 
stronger hold upon the public by discarding the 
last vestiges of that scholarly style which formerly 
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distinguished his fraternity. It would indeed be 
unjust for us to expect irreproachable diction of a 
man who is forced to grind out ‘‘copy,’’ in the 
mood or out of it, with hardly leisure enough to 
read over what he has written, much less revise it. 
We expect no rhetorical miracles. We do not 
ask the editor to mend his style, but we beg him 
to refrain from mutilating it. It is distressing to 
notice the apparent paucity of expression that 
hampers the pens of our journalists. They have 
reared a new family of words and phrases, squalid 
and sickly, the progeny of vulgar colloquialisms. 
They have immersed their editorials in a fountain 
—a river—an ocean of slang. It is such a con- 
venient thing with which to round a period! It 
has force if it has not elegance, and then this 
bizarre style of writing is the fashion. What a 
strange defense! No one adopts the lingo of a 
prize-fighter as his model in drawing-room con- 
versation. No one talks slang in the deau monde. 
These loose-jointed words are the relaxations we 
allow ourselves occasionally when we chat with 
an intimate friend. We are forced to forego them 
in public. How is it that the editor whose utter- 
ances are the cynosure of every eye indulges 
himself with impunity in such verbal license 
simply because he can hide his personality behind 
the screen of his paper? 

American newspapers, while they are in many 
respects peerless and above reproach, have faults 
peculiarly their own. They are astute, far-sighted, 
sound in logic, quick of wit, not without appre- 
ciation or devoid of taste, and, above all, full of 
enterprise, and of an indomitable determination 
to keep up with the times. But these qualities 
fail to elicit their meed of commendation, because 
they are shorn of their greatest glory, pure diction 
and fine phraseology—also because they are tainted 
with that sensationalism which is the bane alike 
of our literature and art. 

It would, perhaps, seem as though we were push- 
ing our prerogative if we ventured to decide what 
was to be tabooed and what was not. It cannot, 
however, be taken in bad part if we suggest that 
our papers are too deeply steeped in gore. It is 
not the most desirable thing in the world to have 
the coming generation brought up on blood and 
thunder. The evils of such a system of nourish- 
ment were very strongly suggested to my mind by 
an occurrence of a few days ago. A lad of about 
fourteen years of age, whose parents are poor, 


unlettered people, asked me if I would not give 
him a certain copy of the New York Herald which 
Ihad. The request surprised me. He had never 
asked for the paper before, and I knew that he 
took more kindly to the CZpper. Upon inquiry, 
however, I discovered that he was anxious to 
obtain the Herald because he had been told that 
it contained a most minute and graphic account 
of the late murder in Hoboken! And here I may 
observe that I have been very much gratified by 
the intelligence that a bill has been introduced 
into the Michigan Legislature imposing a fine of 
$1ooco and imprisonment for a year on any person 
publishing an account of a murder or hanging. 

Very few thoughtful people presume to deny 
that the tendency of this charnel-house literature 
is to increase the percentage of crime in our midst. 
I can easily comprehend the verdict of that New 
| York jury which ascribed the late suicide of a 
| young girl in that city to an overwrought fancy 
worked up to the fatal pitch by brooding over 
current accounts of similar acts of desperation. 
The melo-drama of our newspapers is too vulgar 
to exert any influence over older and more intelli- 
gent persons; but its effect upon the young and 
unreasoning mind can easily be understood by one 
who is sensible of the subtle power wielded over 
the most refined and cultivated by a certain class 
of writers. I cannot conceive of a more effective 
stimulant to morbid tastes than the stories of Mr. 
Edgar Poe. I should not like to be held respon- 
sible for their effects upon the mind and conduct of 
any one who was given to their constant perusal. 
Yet the carefully worked up accounts of tragic 
denouements which appear in our papers from day 
to day are even more insinuating and seductive 
to some persons, and they are more widely cir- 
culated. 

This gratification of a morbid fancy for horrible 
details is, of course, the worst phase of sensation- 
alism ; but the same spirit crops out in a hundred 
ways. One of the shaltowest and most ridiculous 
devices of the newspapers to attract attention par- 
takes of this character. I have in mind the head- 
line mania. A journalist once told me that it was 
much more difficult to write a head-line than to 
write an article. That depends, I think. If it is 
to be a simple, unassuming title, it will spring up 
of itself; if it must be an illustrated index and 
table of contents with preface attached, it will 
need to be carefully cultivated. I can understand 
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how embarrassing it would be to be called upon 
to furnish frequently any such alliterated and | 
hydra-headed titles as the following, which I clip | 
from a paper of good standing, and which ap- | 
peared over an unpretending article : | 


TIME-TESTERS AND BURDEN-BEARERS. | 





BEAUTIFUL BEASTS BROUGHT OUT 

AND BESTRODE BEWILDER AND 

BEWITCH BIG BODIES OF | 
BEHOLDERS. 





DECIDED DIFFERENCE IN DISCRIMINA- 
TION AND DiSCUSSION AS TO DEVEL- 
OPMENT DEFINITELY DETER- 
MINED. 





CAUSES CONSIDERED. 





Here is a fault so patent that a blind man could 
almost see it. It is, however, comparatively harm- 
less, though certainly indicative of very poor taste. 
I would pass it in silence, if I could secure thereby 
a promise that we should be treated to less vulgar 
humor. I have no words in which to express my 
disgust and loathing for the vile and indecent 
‘‘jokes,’’ the broad innuendoes, the outrageous | 
double-entendres, the indelicate chaff with which 
our papers are filled. 

Not long since I observed, with regret, that a 


| that he is parsuing a wrong policy. 


and prejudice. 


surprised, because I knew the editor to be a man 
of refined tastes. In defense of his action, he 
said that the low price at which the paper sold— 
one cent per copy—extended its circulation among 
the poorer classes of society, to whom, as a rule, 
reading of that kind was particularly acceptable ; 
that it was, in short, a poor man’s paper, and 


| designed to cater to his tastes. What do you 
| think of that defense ? 


You will never get a journalist to acknowledge 
If you dis- 
parage anything that goes into his paper, he says, 
in a patronizing way: ‘‘ Yes, I know it is below 
proof. But, my dear sir, you do not understand 
this business. We'do not exercise our own discre- 
tion in these matters. We put in what we know 
will please the people. The public has no opinion, 
no mind of its own. It is a creature of impulse 
We understand that perfectly.’’ 
There is real humor in the situation, when we 
consider that at the very moment when the editor 
is making these remarks, society is saying, with 
poignant regret: ‘‘ Oh, these journalists are so de- 
generate! They have no conscience at all, much 
less principle. It is surprising that they have man- 
aged for so long to retain their respectability.”’ 
You see how it is! Who shall say where the 
main fault lies? A trite old Latin proverb runs, 
‘* Vox populi vox dei est.’’ If that is the truth, the 
editor of the Zwink/er and his ‘‘ esteemed con- 
temporaries,’’ to steal some journalistic ‘ taffy,’’ 


certain popular paper was publishing a set of | have very slim chances of preferment either here 


stories worthy of Fielding and Smollett. I was 


or hereafter. 





A REBEL EXPLOSIVE. 


By M. 


Durinc Sherman’s immortal achievement in the 
march through Georgia I fell sick, and being un- 
able any longer to sit my horse, I was left behind 
about fifty miles inland, at a small farm house be- 
longing to a Confederate farmer. Here I fell in 
with a young lieutenant from a Vermont regiment 
—Ephraim Baxter by name—who had been badly 
wounded in the head, and consequently incapaci- 
tated, like myself, from keeping up with the army. 

We both felt down-hearted enough as we saw 
the last straggler,-and heard the last bugle-call of 





S. D. 


our comrades die away in the distance, leaving us 
behind, sick, wounded, and unprotected, in the 
enemy’s country. 

However, we tried to make the best of matters, 
swearing eternal friendship over our pipes, and 
forming a firm compact to stand by each other to 
the death. I soon found out that my companion’s 
wound made him extra nervous and even flighty at 
times when the pain in his head was very bad, and 
this irregularity of imagination took the form of 
extreme suspiciousness of everybody and every- 
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thing, a phase that was anything but comforting, 
situated as we were. 


“ Hurrah! hurrah! we’ll shout the jubilee, 
Hurrah! hurrah! the flag that set you free,” 


he sang at the top of his voice, tapping his pipe 
viciously on the sill of the farm-house window. 
‘* Anything to keep one’s spirits up; I could knock 
out the little brains the bullet left behind in my 
noddle, to think of it all, It’s just my confounded 
luck all through. No one to talk to here but the 
old man and woman and that sulky nigger. I 
am hungry as a catamount. I'll go in and hurry 
up the tea and fixings.’’ So saying, he began to 
pound at the bolted door, by no means in the 
sweetest of tempers, for his wound was just then 
paining him a good deal. 

‘*If I had my pistol here, I’d darned soon blow 
in this door and fetch ’em.’’ 

‘** The old man’s coming, I hear him shuffling,’’ 
I said. ‘*Don’t get impatient, Baxter; the old 
folks are deaf, and I dare say no more pleased to 
have us here than we are to be obliged to stay. 
It’s in our interest to keep them sweet.’’ 

“Oh, you’re too civil to them by half, cap’n. 
I’ve been a prisoner once over yonder in Libby, 
and I know ’em, darn their rebel skins. I wouldn’t 
trust em an inch from my nose. Shuffle, shuffle 
—I hear him. Come ’long here and open this 
door,’’ he shouted, loud enough to waken the 
seven sleepers. 

‘*Why, I declare, I hear horses’ hoofs,” I said, 
listening again. 

“That’s some reb trick—get your pistol ready, 
cap’n.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ I replied, as the door of the farm- 
house this moment flew open, and a rough-looking, 
sinister-faced man in ragged dress, slouch hat, and 
long boots, came out leading a horse. His saddle- 
bags were stuffed full of something, and he carried 
a pistol and bowie knife in his belt, while a horn 
slung back over his shoulders. He scowled at us 
as he leaped on his horse. 

‘*What have you got in them bags?’’ asked 
Baxter. 

‘* What’s that to you, mud-sill?’’ answered the 
man, looking down at his pistol in a menacing 
manner. ‘‘ Who was your nigger last year?’’ And 
saying this, he struck spurs in his horse, blew his 
horn loudly, and dashed down the road out of sight. 

**Didn’t I tell you, cap’n, it was an all-fired 








reb,’’ cried the lieutenant excitedly. ‘* By golly! 
I wish I’d shot at him with my six-shooter!’’ 

Just then the farmer, a beetle-browed, sour- 
looking old man, with a week’s stubble on his 
chin, came past us, looking down the road as he 
shaded his eyes with his hand. 

‘* Who are you looking for?’’ I inquired. 

The old man’s eyes twinkled maliciously as he 
turned slowly round, replying, ‘I’m lookin’ fur 
my friends to come.”’ 

‘‘There, durn him, didn’t I tell you so, cap’n. 
He’s looking for the rebs, and we shall be cut into 
apple sass,’’ cried Baxter feverishly. ‘* Now look 
here, old skunk,’’ he went on, turning sharp on the 
astonished old man, and laying a heavy brown hand 
on his shoulder, ‘‘ we’re officers of Uncle Sam’s 
army, and we insist on knowing who that fellow 
was who has just galloped off so slick.” 

** That man with the saddle-bags ?”’ 

“Ves.” 

‘* The varmint with the blue coat and ——?”’ 

** Yes, yes.” 

‘* What! the fellow that blew the horn ?”’ 

“Yes, you pesky old coon.”’ 

‘* Him that come out just befo’ me?’’ 

** Yes, I tell you. Come, no more sliding about 
—answer.’’ 

‘*That? Why that’s the Slopercreek postman, 
that is,’’ said the old man, cackling and exploding 
with a vexatious laugh. ‘‘ Wal, I reckon you is 
the queerest Yanks I ever see in these parts.’’ 

‘What ! that the postman, and carries pistols ?”’ 

‘Yes; ’bliged to, the roads is so full o’ these 
snakin’ thieves who ’tend to b’long to the army, 
and do nothin’ but rob and steal, and murder 
honest folks—hang ’em !’’ 

‘Look here, you venerable coon,’’ said Baxter, 
‘* you just keep a civil tongue in your shaky jaws, 
or I’ll soon settle your hash for you. We don’t 
intend taking none o’ your sass. Jump round 
quick now and get us some supper.”’ 

Some way my better judgment was overruled, 
and I began to regard the old couple with the 
same suspicion which my comrade had toward 
them, his mistrust infecting me in spite of myself. 

That night when we went to bed—we slept in 
the same room—Baxter broke out again. He 
was very feverish and restless. All at once he 
bounced out of bed. 

‘*Look here, cap’n,’’ said he, ‘I can’t sleep 
here nohow. Depend upon it, there’s some mis- 
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chief brewing; that old skunk is tvo quiet. 
There’s some confounded plot to blow us up, and 
these darned cans’’ (here he kicked a row of cans 
at one end of the room) ‘‘ may be full of nitro- 
glycerine, for .all we know. Then here’s this 
pesky cupboard”’ (trying the door) ‘that’s locked 
as tight as a clam at high tide; who knows what’s 
in it, or where it leads to?—some trap to push 
our dead bodies into, I’ll be bound.’’ 

«Come, come, old boy, don’t kick up such a 
row this time of night,’’ said I soothingly. - 

“Oh, no! and have a lot of rebs spring 
through that door at us to cut our throats, or be 
burned in our beds; I guess so!’’ 

‘Those are only oil-cans.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, and what feeds fire better than oil.”’ 

‘“Well, if you will hunt around at unearthly 
hours for causas deli, for gracious sakes keep your 
suspicions to warm your own imagination. I don’t 
care a rap, so you’ll let me sleep.’’ 

But it was all of no use. The lieutenant was 
half-crazed with anger and mistrust. 

Opening a window he began rolling the cans 
toward it, and lifting them cautiously, tossed three 
or four out into the court-yard below. It was use- 
less trying to restrain him. 

Presently we heard the voice of our host shout- 
ing up for us to stop. 

“Here, strangers, here,’’ he cried, ‘‘ none o’ 
them tricks; you’re spillin’ all the oil the carrier 
left here for Sy Peck’s stores at Slopercreek, and 
I'm answerable for ’t.’’ 

“Didn’t I tell you,’’ said my irascible com- 
panion, turning to me red in the face from tug- 
ging at the cans, and throwing another out, ‘‘ he’s 
going to set fire to the house, and this is to make 
it go slick. I’ve a mind to set the whole darned 
concern going myself to pay him out.”’ 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, if I know it,’’ 
I said quietly. ‘‘ You’re crazy, to be going on 
like that.’’ 

‘Look here, liftenent,”’ shouted the old man, 
“if you'll only lay by till me and the old gal kin 
dress, we’ll come up and tote them ile-cans that 
seem to sorter rile you.’’ 

Satisfied with this diplomatic arrangement, 
Baxter yielded, and soon the obnoxious jars were 
carried away by the old people and their negro. 

Nevertheless my comrade refused to sleep unless 
Ikept guard, so we agreed to take our rest by turns, 
portioning the night off into different watches. 
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The next morning at breakfast the old couple 
were very sullen, and the rheumatic old negro 
who kept slouching about with an axe in his hand 
once more aroused Baxter’s suspicions, 

Drawing his six-shooter and laying it beside his 
plate on the table, the touchy Vermonter re- 
marked: ‘‘I don’t mean no harm, old folks, but 
if that nigger o’ yours keeps loafing about behind 
my chair with that axe kinder handy, I'll make 
the tallest corpse of him to be seen in these dig- 
gin’s, sure as there’s wattles on a rooster; so he’d 
better look out.’’ 

In the afternoon we were lounging on the grass 
in the orchard, out of sight of the house, and were 
just dozing off, being much fatigued after our 
broken rest of the previous night, when a horrible 
and unearthly noise roused us. It was like the 
clatter of a dozen mill-wheels going off at once, 
together with a score of burglar-alarms and a 
perfect medley of watchman’s rattles. 

‘«That’s a signal,’’ said the lieutenant anx- 
iously ; ‘‘come along, cap’n; draw your sword, 
for we’re in for it now, and if we don’t get a shy 
at the rebs and scare them a bit, I wouldn’t give 
three strips of a louse for either of our lives in 
this darned place.”’ 

We dashed over the fence, racing along in the 
direction from whence came the infernal racket, 
until a gap from a second orchard into the corn- 
field was reached, where the noise was positively 
deafening. 

‘¢Double-quick it,’’ shouted Baxter; ‘‘ we'll 
drop slick on their sentinel before the main body 
comes up.’’ 

We were quickly round the corner of the stack, 
and there we found the enemy ; a little sun-burned 
sly urchin, who was stuffing his mouth full of dough- 
nuts with one hand, while with the other he sprang 
a great flapping bird-scarer’s rattle. 

I screamed with laughter; not so my nervous 
friend, however, who was inclined to take the joke 
au séricur. He gave the youngster a sounding box 
on the ears, grimly confiscating the rattle, and, 
more out of temper than ever, turned and left. 

That evening at tea we were soundly berated by 
the old couple, who were most indignant at our 
treatment of their grandson—the innocent rattle- 
springer—and of our suspicions, and our behavior 
generally. They wanted to do their best by us, 
they said, and make the best of the reverses of 
war, but we still remained mistrustful and arbitrary, 
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If it were to go on this way, they would give up 
the house, fixings and all, to us, and go right away 
to their married son’s at Slopercreek. ‘‘I don’t 
mean no harm, and I want to get along smoothly,”’ 
said the old farmer; ‘‘ but there don’t seem to be no 
ways 0’ satisfyin’ you Yankees. You seem to think 
we’re all trash and thieves down here in Georgia, 
because we don’t go in for your old rail-splitter 
’stead o’ Jeff Davis.’’ 

Despite our host’s harangue, however, we were 
by no means reassured when we retired that night. 
We spent a long hour talking, discussing the dan- 
ger, and resolving, if surprised, to die fighting ; 
for with one of us wounded, and the other weak 
from long sickness, escape would be out of the 
question. ‘‘And if the time does come,’’ re- 
marked Baxter, ‘‘I’ll just keep my last shot for 
that old skunk down-stairs. He shan’t get off 
scott free if I can help it.’’ 

‘The great brilliant harvest-moon was shining 
like a gigantic yellow lamp over the mottling corn- 
fields as I got into bed; for my sleep was first that 
night. About half-past three o’clock I awoke and 
took my place in the tumble-down arm-chair by 
the window near the bed, and opposite the locked 
cupboard which had already roused my comrade’s 
fears. 

‘*The everlastin’ firmament,’’ he grumbled 
drowsily, as he turned in between the sheets, ‘‘I 
am pesky sleepy.’’ And in a minute or two his 
pipe dropped from his mouth on the floor, he 
murmuring the while his favorite lamentation 
over the ‘‘ rebs.”’ 

The night was feverishly hot and close. There 
were mutterings of thunder in the air, and the sky 
was black, sullen, and starless)s The moon was 
qutite extinguished in huge masses of vaporous 
clouds, and as I opened the window the silence 
was almost oppressive. No sound of night-bird 
or insect reached my strained ears, but only the 
occasional uneasy and distant growling of the 
coming storm. 

It could not have been very far from daybreak 
when, overcome with fatigue and a dull pain in 
my head, brought on by the thunder heat, I fell 
asleep. My dreams were none of the pleasantest. 
I thought I was still gazing out of the window on 
the black night, when the rifles of a whole rebel 
regiment suddenly pointed at me through forked 
flames, which broke into a blaze of light, dis- 
closing the old farmer’s sniggering face cackling 








over my discomfort. I awoke fancying I heard 
the sound of hoofs, and imagining the rebel 
cavalry had already gotten on our track. But I 
soon fell asleep again, this time dreaming the old 
couple had poisoned us, and as we lay twisting 
and writhing in our horrible death agony they 
came to our bedside gloating over us with faces 
distorted with malice and revenge and taunting 
us with being so easily fooled. 

The sharp, clear report of a pistol awoke me. 
There was no mistake now, and I hurriedly seized 
my sword and roused Baxter. My first thought 
was that the old man had crept into our room and 
murdered the Vermonter as he slept, and that the 
next barrel would fetch me. But I was mistaken, 
and I felt, when I was thoroughly awake, that the 
shot must have been fired at one of us through the 
open window. 

It was gray dawn, and light enough to see 
everything in the room, and as we stared at. each 
other, uncertain from whence an attack might be 
made on us, Baxter, with a ghastly look of terror 
that seemed to turn his face to stone, pointed to the 
cupboard door. There, from beneath, was creep- 
ing slowly and sluggishly out a winding stream of 
thick crimson blood, which, widening over the 
floor, in a moment had almost reached our feet, 
rooted in horror to the spot. 

‘*Some one has been murdered in there,”’ I 
faltered. In another moment I flew at the door 
and tried with might and main to break it open. 
There was a heavy crash within as of some one 
falling, but no reply to our muffled cries. Baxter, 
always more hot and passionate than myself, cut 
the knot summarily. Placing his revolver at the 
key-hole, he blew the door open with a single 
shot. 

It was but a brief moment’s work to drag down 
the planks, and we beheld, not a man weltering 
in his blood, but a huge broken bottle of preserved 
currants, which, newly corked, had fermented 
with the heat and had exploded in the alarming 
manner I have described, while the thick red juice 
under the door might have alarmed persons with 
less reason to be suspicious than ourselves. 

I am happy to say this was the climax which 
solved all after-doubts, and the remainder of our 
stay with the old couple was harmonious and 
friendly, for in the clear light of common sens¢ 
they proved to be the most harmless people in the 
world. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE First VIOLIN.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII.—‘*GODEN ABEND, GODE NACHT!”’ 

He crossed the farm-yard and went into the 
garden, under the old archway, and then, just 
as he was about to enter, he heard a voice singing, 
and was arrested. The window of the large room 
on the right was open, and a glow of fire-light 
warmed the background. ~From it came the sound 
of a piano being played, and of a woman’s voice 
accompanying it. Aglionby trod softly up to the 
window and looked in. The fire burnt merrily. 
Judith Conisbrough sat at the piano, with her 
back to him, softly playing ; her voice had ceased, 
and presently the music ceased also. Then she 
began again, and sang in a contralto voice, sweet, 
natural, and strong, if uncultivated, a song which 
Aglionby was surprised to hear. He would not 
have expected her to sing foreign songs—if this 
could be called foreign. He folded his arms 
under the window-ledge and gazed in and listened, 


and the music, after all the other strange and | 


dreamful incidents of that day, sank into his 
inmost soul. 


* Oever de stillen Straten, 
Geit klar de Glockenslag. 
God’ Nacht! Din Hart will slapen ; 
Un’ Morgen is ook een Dag. 


Din Kind liggt in de Wegen, 
Un’ ik bin ook bi’ Di’; 

Din Sorgen un’ Din Leven 
Sind allens um uns bi’, 


Noch ecenmal lat uns spriken ; 
Goden Abend, gode Nacht! 
De Maand schient up de Diaken 

Uns Herrgott halt de Wacht.’’! 


1 « Clear sounds adown the silent street 
The bell that tells the hours. 
Good-night! Thy very heart sleep deep! 
To-morrow is also ours. 


Thy child within its cradle sleeps, 
And T am by thy side. 

Thy life—its cares and hopes and loves 
Around thee all abide. 


Again the words of peace we'll speak, 
‘Good-even, love, good-night.’ 
Each quiet roof the moon-beams streak, 
Our Lord God holds the watch.’’ 
Vol. XVIL—g. 


Aglionby was not a sentimental man, but he 

was a man intensely sensitive to simple pathos of 
any kind. None could jeer more cruelly at every 
pretense of feeling, but none had a keene* appre- 
ciation of the real thing when it came in his way. 
And this little German dialect song is brimming 
over in every line with the truest pathos. Sung 
in these surroundings by Judith Conisbrough’s 
rich and pathetic voice, her own sadness heavy 
upon her and in her heart, it was simply perfect, 
and Bernard knew it. Like a flash of lightning, 
| while the tears rushed to his eyes at this song, 
he remembered last Sunday evening, and Miss 
Vane warbling ot how they had ‘‘sat dy the river, 
you and J,’’-and he shuddered. 

There was a long pause, as she laid her hands 
on her lap—a long pause, and a deepsigh. Then 
she slowly rose. Aglionby’s impulse was to steal 
away unobserved, even as he had stolen there, 
but he feared to lose sight of her; he longed to 
speak to her, to have her speak to him; to tell 
her, if she would listen to him, something of the 
pure delight he had this day experienced. So he 
said, still leaning into the room: 

‘* May I thank you, Miss Conisbrough ?”’ 

He saw that she started, though scarce percep- 
tibly; then she closed the piano, and turned 
| toward him. 

‘* Have you been listening to my singing? I 
| hope it did not annoy you. It was for mamma. 
| It soothes her.’’ 

| ** Annoy me!’’ he echoed in a tone of deep 
mortification. ‘You must take me for a bar- 
barian. It did even more than you intended. 
| It soothed me. Perhaps you even grudge me 
that ?”’ 

**Oh, no!’’ said Judith calmly. 

_ if it gave you any pleasure.”’ 
She stood not far from the window, but did not 
approach it. Inside, the fire-light glowed, and 
| threw out the lines of her noble figure and shabby 
| dress, and flickered upon her calm, sad, yet beau- 
tiful face. 
| Are you going up-stairs just because I have 
| appeared upon the scene?” he asked, with a slight 
| vibration in his voice. ‘‘ You have ignored me 


**T am glad 
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all day, now you are about to fly my presence. 
You certainly snub me sufficiently, Miss Conis- 
brough.”’ 

Judith at last came nearer the window, and held 
out her hand, which he took with a feeling of 
gratitude. 

‘¢T think you are very ready to invent motives 
for people’s conduct,’’ she said, ‘‘and those 
motives*most extraordinary ones. I was not even 
thinking of going up-stairs. I was going into the 
other room to have my supper, at Mrs. Aveson’s 
orders.”’ 

‘*Were you?’’ exclaimed he, with animation. 
‘«Then, if you will allow me, I will come and 
have mine at the same time, for I feel very 
hungry.’”’ 

‘* As you like,’’ replied Judith, and if there was 
no great cordiality in her tone, equally there was 
no displeasure—she spoke neutrally. 

Bernard hastened to the front door, and met 
her crossing the passage. 

‘<T think we had better fasten it,’’ he remarked. 
‘«Tt is growing dark.’’ 

‘*We have no thieves in these parts,’’ said 
Judith a little sarcastically. 

‘*But there is the cold,’’ he replied, with a 
townsman’s horror of open doors after dusk ; and 
he shut it, and followed her into the house-place 
where this evening the supper-table was laid. 

Judith walked to the fire-place, and stood with 
her hand resting against the mantel-piece. She 
looked pale and tired. 

‘¢ Have you not been out to-day ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No. I have been with mamma, She was 
nervous, and afraid to be left.’’ 

‘*T have been out-of-doors almost the whole 
day,’’ he said. 

‘Have you? Exploring, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes, I have been exploring. It is a beautiful 
place, to me especially, who have been all my life 
cooped up in streets and warehouses. I daresay 
you can scarcely believe it, but I have hardly seen 
any country. My mother was always too poor to 
take me away—allow me!’ 

Judith looked up quickly, as he uttered these 
words, and placed a chair for her at the table. 
She laid her hand on the chair-back, as she said: 

‘*But you had friends who were wealthy, had 
you not—other relations ?”’ 

‘*My grandfather, Mr. Aglionby, was my only 
rich relation.’’ 
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‘‘But your mother—Mrs. Ralph Aglionby— 
had rich relations, I think.’’ 

‘“<Tf she had, I never heard of them. 
I know she had none. 
few, and such as they were, were all as poor as 


Indeed, 
Her relations were very 


herself. Her sister, Mrs. Bryce, is the only one 
who is left. She is a good woman, but she is not 
rich—far from it.’’ 

‘*Then I was mistaken,’’ said Judith, in so 
exceedingly quiet a tone that he said abruptly, as 
he did most things: 

‘*T really beg your pardon for boring you with 
such histories. Here is the supper. May I give 
you some of this cold beef?’’ 

He helped her, and noticed again how pale her 
face was, how sad her expression. He poured her 
out some wine and insisted upon her drinking it. 
Every moment that he spent with her deepened 
the feeling with which she had from the first 
inspired him—one of admiration. In her presence 
he felt more genial, more human and hopeful. 
He scarce recognized himself. 

As for Judith, the simple question she had put, 
respecting his rich relations, and the answer he 
had given her, had filled her mind with fore- 
bodings. A dim, dread suspicion was beginning 
to take shape and form in her brain, to grow into 
something more than a suspicion. As yet, though 
it was there, she dreaded to admit it, even to 
herself. She had a high courage, but not high 
enough yet to give definite shape to that which 
still she knew, and which oppressed and tormented 
her. She must never speak of it. If she could 
prove herself to be wrong, what terrible repentance 
and humiliation she would have to go through ; if 
right—but no! It could not be that she would 
be right. 

At the present moment, she strove to put down 
these feelings, and exert herself to be at least 
civil to this young man who had so strangely 
stepped into her life, whom she had already begun 
to study with interest, and who, if her as yet 
unformulated suspicions should prove to be true, 
was one whom she could never know on terms 
of cordiality or friendship, even though all he 
said and did went to prove that he was no brag- 
ging heir, no odious hectorer over that which 
had suddenly become his. 

‘‘ Were you at church this morning ?”’ she asked. 

‘©?’ He looked up quickly. ‘*No. Ought 
I to have been ?”’ 
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‘*T really don’t know. 
churchman ?”’ 

**T am not. 
one here is.’’ 

‘Ves; I think that all the gentry go to church, 
and most of the working people too.”’ 

‘Miserable black sheep that I am! I realize 
from your simple question, that I ought to have 
presented myself, in the deepest mourning as 

‘“Mr. Aglionby,’’ she interrupted, almost has- 
tily, “pardon me, but you speak of your grand- 
father as if you felt some kind of contempt for 
him.’’ 

“Not contempt, but I should lie most horribly if 
I pretended to admire, or even to respect him. 
I do consider that he showed himself hard and 
pitiless in his deeds toward me during his life-time, 
and that finally he behaved toward Mrs. Conis- 
brough with a cruelty that was malignant. And 
I can’t respect a man who behaves so.’’ 

‘‘But it was not so,’’ said Judith, pushing her 
plate away from her, clasping her hands on the 
edge of the table, and looking intently at him. 

‘*Not so?’’ He paused in the act of raising 
his glass to his lips, and looked at her intently in 
his turn, in some surprise. ‘‘I don’t understand 


Perhaps you are not a 


And I suppose that almost every 





you 
‘‘T cannot explain. It sounds odd to you, no 
doubt. But I have reason to think that when 


you accuse my grand-uncle of vindictiveness and 
injustice, and then of malignant cruelty, you are 
wrong—you are, indeed. He was _ passionate. 
He did all kinds of things on impulse, and if he 
believed himself wronged, he grew wild under 
the wrong, and then he could do things that were 
harsh, and even brutal. But he was not one of 
those who cherish a grudge. He was generous. 
His anger was short-lived 

‘‘My dear Miss Conisbrough,’’ said Bernard, 
with his most chilling smile upon his lips, his 
coldest gleam in his eyes, ‘‘it is most delightful 
to find what generosity of mind you are possessed 
of—and also, what simplicity. But don’t you 
think you appeal more to my credulity than to 
my common-sense, when you affirm what you do 
—and expect me to believe it? Have I not the 
experience of my whole life-time—have I not my 
poor mother’s ruined life and premature death 
from grief and anxiety—to judge from? And 
did I not only yesterday hear the will read, 
which has brought on your mother’s illness ?”’ 





He tried not to speak mockingly, but the con- 
viction of Judith’s interise simplicity was too 
strong for him. The mockery sounded in his 
voice, and gleamed in his eyes. 

‘‘If I were in my usual crabbed temper,’’ he 
added more genially, ‘‘ I should say that you were 
quixotic and foolish.’’ 

‘‘No, I am neither generous, quixotic, nor 
foolish. I told you I could not explain. All J 
can say is, that when I hear you speak in that 
half-sneering, half-angry tone of him, I feel—I 
cannot tell you what I feel.’’ 

‘¢Then I am sure you shall never feel it again. 
I promise you that, and I beg your pardon, if I 
have wounded you,’’ he said earnestly, and, 
hoping to turn away her attention from that topic, 
he added : 

‘* But you said something about going to church. 
Do you think the neighbors expected me to be at 
church this morning, instead of rambling around 
the lake, and talking about the fells with the 





farmers’ boys ?”’ 

‘‘T daresay people would be a little surprised, 
especially as it was the day after Mr. Aglionby’s 
funeral. These small places, you see——’’ 

‘‘Have their /ex non scripta, which is very 
stringent. Yes, I know. I ought to have gone. 
I would have done, if I had thought of it.’’ 

‘«* Are you a dissenter?’’ asked Judith; ‘‘ because 
there is a chapel—Methodist, I think—at Yore- 
sett, and a Quakers’ meeting-house at Bainbeck.’’ 

‘*T am not what you call a dissenter, I suppose, 
but a free-thinker: what it is now fashionable to 
call an Agnostic—a modish name for a very old 
thing.” 

‘* Agnostic—that means a person who does not 
know, doesn’t it ?’’ 

‘Ves. At least, with me, it does. It means 
that I acknowledge and confess my utter and pro- 
found ignorance of all things outside experience, 
boyond the grave ; beyond what science can tell 
me.” 

‘*But that is—surely that is atheism—rank 
materialism, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘*Scarcely, I think, is it? Because I don’t 
presume, or pretend to say, that those things 
which believers preach do not exist—all those 
things in the beyond, of which they confidently 
affirm the existence—I do not deny it; I merely 
| say that for me such things are veiled in a mystery 
| which I cannot penetrate, and which I do not 
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believe that any other man has the power to pene- 
trate. My concern is with this life, and with this 
life alone. I have a moral law quite outside those 
questions.”’ 

‘‘Have you? ‘lhen you do affirm some things ?”’ 

‘¢ One thing, very strongly,’’ he answered, with 
a slight smile, ‘¢a thing which partly agrees, and 
partly disagrees with what you affirm—I am sup- 
posing you to be a Christian.”’ 

‘And what is that?’”’ asked Judith, neither 
affirming nor denying her Christianity.”’ 

‘‘This: that to use the words of the Old Tes- 
tament, ‘The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration,’ ay, and a good deal beyond that; and 
that, in our system of belief and disbelief— 
whichever like to call it—there exists zo 
That is all. It is not an 
elaborate creed, but I- think any one who really 
comprehends it and accepts it, will find that he 
must lead a life, to come up to its spirit, as stern 
and as pure as that which any spirit of theism 
can offer to him.”’ 

‘* No forgiveness of sins,’’ faltered Judith, more 
struck, apparently, by his words than seemed 
reasonable. ‘‘ That is surely a hard lesson. Not 
even by repentance ?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘I don’t see how even 
repentance can bring forgiveness,’’ he said. 
‘¢*'The soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ and ‘the 
wages of sin is death.’ There is no getting out 
of it, is there? ‘The man who leads a sinful life 
does not do it with impunity, I think. If he 
seems to escape pretty well himself, look at his 
children—his children’s children. Look at the 
punishments that are transmitted from generation 
unto generation ‘of them that hate me and despise 
my commandments.’ ”’ 

‘«'That is God,’’ said Judith. 

‘*T know you call itso. To me it means the 
laws of science and nature: reason, morality, 
righteousness, clean hands and a pure heart.’’ 

‘*And you think that would be sufficient to 
deter people from doing wrong and wicked 
things ?’’ she asked, still with an absorption of 
interest in the theme which surprised him, for 
after all it was a very old and hackneyed one—a 
subject which had been disputed thousands of 
times, and he had certainly not thrown any new 
light upon it by his words. 

‘*T do not know,”’ said he, ‘‘ I am an Agnostic 


you 
forgiveness of sins. 


| there, too. 


| 





It is to be hoped that if it were not 
efficacious now—which it hardly would be, I dare- 
say—it may become so in the course of time, as 
the world grows what I call wiser, what you de- 
nominate more skeptical, I suppose. At any rate 
the fact remains, which no theologian can deny, 
that the sins of the fathers ave visited upon the 
children daily, hourly, inevitably ; and that if a 
man wish his descendants to escape punishment— 
if he wish to escape it himself—-he must walk cir- 
cumspectly: he can’t be a drunkard or a profligate 
all his life, and by repenting on his death-bed 
wipe out all the consequences to himself and 
others ; despite all that is preached about its being 
never too late to mend, and never too late to be 
forgiven, he cannot do it. He has sinned, and 
the effects are there. Surely you will own that?” 

** It cannot be denied.”’ 

** Well, and a man or a woman cannot live a dis- 
honest life—cannot go on with a lie in their right 
hands—without consequences ensuing. They may 
repent, sooner or later, in dust and ashes, and 
may swear, like Falstaff, to ‘eschew sack and live 
cleanly,’ but it takes two, at any rate, to tell a lie 
or to act one; the effects spread out in rings— 
none can know where or how they will end. It 
cannot be escaped. Some one must be punished.” 

‘¢ Then those who come after—is it of no use for 
them to try to expiate the sins of their fathers?” 
she asked, with the same anxious, eager intent- 
ness; ‘‘or, would it not be natural and right for 
them to say, ‘Since my parents left me with this 
blight in my life, I'll even live recklessly. No 
repentance will cure it. There is no justice. | 
will get what pleasure I can out of my maimed 
existence, and the future may look after itself?’” 

‘*I told you the creed was a hard one,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We have no God of mercy to go on our 
knees to, for forgiveness. What we have sowed, 
we must reap, God or no God. It is open to us 
to do as you say—‘ Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow thou shalt die.’ Or, it is open to you 
to take your stand as firmly as may be, to do 
without the cakes and ale; to say, ‘ Whatever | 
may suffer for my parents’ sin, none shall have to 
suffer for mine,’ and to live righteously.’’ 

‘*And the reward ?”’ asked Judith, looking at 
him eagerly and intently, even anxiously. 

‘‘There is no reward, that I know of, except 
the one which Christianity says is not sufficient to 
keep a man straight—the conviction that you have 
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done right and been honest, cost what it might, 
and that whatever you have suffered from others, 
no others shall suffer by you. ‘That is all that I 
know of.”’ 

“Then do you recommend this creed to 
others ?”’ 

‘“‘T recommend it simply as I would recommend 
truth, or what appeared to me to be truth, before 
a lie—as I would recommend a man setting out 
on a journey to fill his wallet with dry bread, or 
even dry crusts, rather than with macaroons and 
cream-cakes.’’ 

She leaned her head on her hand, in silence, 
and at last said : 

‘It is a hard doctrine.’’ 

“Ves, I know. It is the only one that I ever 
found of any service to me in my life.”’ 

‘‘It seems to me that it might be good for 
strong spirits, but that it would altogether crush 
weak ones.’’ 

‘‘Then, Miss Conisbrough, it should be good 
for yours; it should be the very meat to sustain 
it,’ said Bernard involuntarily and eagerly. 

Judith smiled, rather wanly. 

‘You imagine mine to be a strong spirit ?’’ she 
asked. 

**T am convinced of it.’’ 

‘*You never were more mistaken in your life. 
I am a faint-hearted coward.’’ She rose slowly, 
and paused near the fire. ‘‘I think, Mr. Aglion- 
by, that there is a great deal of reason in your 
Agnosticism. 1 wish people—some people, I 
mean—had known of it and realized it a long 
time ago.’” 

There was a dreary hopelessness in her tone, a 
blank sorrow in her expression, which went home 
tohim. Like many a strong soul which has been 
scarred in battle, he shrank from seeing others 
exposed to the ordeal he had gone through. He 
thought she was going, all desolate as she was and 
looked. He could not endure the idea of sending 
her comfortless away, and he strove to detain her 
yet another moment. 

‘“Do you mean,”’ he hastily asked, and in a 
low voice—‘‘ do you mean about my grandfather? 
Because, you know, I try to live up to my con- 
victions. He did wrong, I know—and those who 
come after him must suffer from it more or less; 
but I have elected to take the side of not letting 
others suffer by me, and 2g 
‘“‘T was not thinkin of my great-uncle at all,’’ 








was the unexpected reply. ‘‘ You are harping on 
the way in which he has left his money. And 
you would like to make it right. You cannot. I 
never realize until now how utterly impossible it 
is. Yes, the sins of the fathers sha// be visited 
upon the children. But you have committed no 
sin. Do not trouble yourself. If it were merely 
money—though I am nearly a pauper, I never 
felt to care so little for money as I do now. It 
seems to me to make so little difference. I think 
I shall try your creed, Mr. Aglionby; it seems to 
me to be a manly one.’’ She held out her hand. 

‘But you want a womanly one,’’ he urged 
eagerly, yet not too boldly. 

‘“No; I want as strong, as masculine, as virile 
a creed as I can find. I want a stick to lean upon 
that will not fail me, and I believe you have 
extended it to me this night, though I will not 
deny that it has a rough and horny feeling to the 
hand. Good-night.”’ 

‘‘T am greatly concerned,’’ he began, and his 
face, his voice, and his eyes all showed that con- 
cern to be profound. 

‘Do not be concerned. I thank you for it,” 
said Judith, smiling for the first time upon him, 
Aglionby hardly knew what the feeling was which 
seemed to strike like a blow upon his heart, as he 
met that smile, exquisitely sweet and attractive, like 
most smiles of grave faces. He could not speak a 
word, for the emotion was altogether new to him. 
Passively he allowed her to withdraw her hand, 
and to walk out of the room. 

He sat with his elbow on his knee, his chin in 
his hand, gazing into the fire, and would have sat 
there till the said fire had expired, had not Mrs. 
Aveson at last wonderingly looked in to ask if he 
had finished supper. 

‘**Yes,’’ he answered abruptly, and the words 
of the song came tenderly into his mind: 


“Noch eenmal lat uns spriken ; 
Goden Abend, gode Nacht! 
De Maand schient up de Diaken 
Uns Herrgott halt de Wacht.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—DANESDALE GOES TO SCAR FOOT. 

AxsouT noon the next day, Sir Gabriel Danes- 
dale and his son, riding down the hill behind 
Scar Foot, left off a lively discussion on politics, 
which had hitherto engrossed them, and turned 
their thoughts and their conversation toward the 
house which had just come in sight. 
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‘*T wonder how we shall like him,’’ observed 
Sir Gabriel. ‘‘ At the funeral, I took good notice 
of him—you were not there.’’ 

‘*No, I don’t go to them, on principle.’’ 

‘‘ That is a mistake,’’ said his father; ‘‘ there is 
never any harm in occasionally confronting in 
another what must sometime be one’s own end. 
When I fairly realized that it was old John who 
was being laid under the ground there, my own 
contemporary, and the friend of my youth, I 
assure you that the things of this present, the 
roast and the boiled, the lands and the houses, 
seemed to shrink away into remarkably small 
compass. It puts things before one in another 
light.”’ 

Sir Gabriel spoke with a tempered cheerfulness, 
and Randulf replied, ‘‘I never thought of it in 
that way ; I have no doubt you are right.’’ 

‘You are young, it is no wonder you have 
never thought of it in that way. But, as I was 
saying, I took remarkably good notice of this 
young fellow, and it was strongly borne in upon 
my mind that if he and old John had been much 
together, the roof of Scar Foot must have flown 
off under the violence of their disputes. He is 
not one of us, Randulf; not one of my kind, 
though he may suit your new-fangled notions.’’ 

** Did he look like a gentleman ?”’ 

**Upon my word, I can hardly tell. Not a 
finished gentleman, though he had some of his 
grandfather’s pride of bearing. But everything 
about him tells of the town, any one would have 
picked him out as belonging to a different world 
from ours.’’ 

*‘Are you obliged to call upon him ?’’ asked 
the young man. 

‘*No, I suppose not, but I choose to do so, 
though I am sorry for Mrs. Conisbrough and her 
daughters. If I find the fellow is amenable to 
influence, I shall let him see that the whole place 
would approve of his sharing his inheritance with 
them.’’ 

‘*T hope you won’t burn your fingers,’’ said his 
son skeptically. ‘For my part I am very glad 
not to have made the acquaintance of this redoubt- 
able ‘old John,’ for, from all I can hear, he seems 
to have been a most odious character, and to have 
behaved disgracefully to these ladies.” 

‘€ Well, I’m afraid there is not much to be said 
for him, in that respect, but after all, a son isa 
son, Randulf, and I can pardon a man almost 











anything when it is done for a son, or a son's 
son.”’ 

Randulf made no answer. He had been glan- 
cing aside, occupied in looking for the spot where 
he had found Judith Conisbrough, weeping. He 
had seen and recognized it, and with the sight of 
it came the remembrance of her face. Unknown 
‘*sons and son’s sons’’ appeared to him insignifi- 
cant in comparison with a woman whose sorrow 
he had beheld, and whose individuality had pro- 
foundly impressed him. 

They rode into the court-yard at the back of 
the house. 

‘¢I hope he won’t be away,”’ said Sir Gabriel 
with an earnestness which amused his son. ‘It 
has been an effort to me to come, and I don’t 
want to have made it for nothing.”’ 

He pulled a bell, and while they waited fora 
man to come, Judith Conisbrough walked into the 
court-yard, having come from the front part of 
the house. Neither Sir Gabriel nor his son knew 
of the presence at Scar Foot of Mrs. Conisbrotigh 
and her daughter, and were therefore proportion- 
ately surprised to see her there. She was going 
past them, with a bow, but Sir Gabriel, quickly 
dismounting, shook hands with her, and wished 
her good-day. She gravely returned his greeting. 

‘¢ Are you—are you staying here?” he asked, at 
a loss to account for her presence. 

‘IT am, at present, with my mother, who was 
unfortunately taken ill here, on Saturday.” 

‘‘Dear, dear! I’m sorry to hear that. Then 
I fear we shall not find Mr. Aglionby at home?” 

‘*He is at Scar Foot—Mr. Bernard Aglionby. 
Whether he is now in the house, or not, I have 
not the slightest idea,” replied Judith composedly. 

‘¢Ah! I hope Mrs, Conisbrough is not seriously 
ill,’’ pursued Sir Gabriel, uncomfortably conscious 
that the young lady looked careworn and sad, 
and with a sudden sense that there might Ye more 
circumstances in the whole case than they knew 
of, complications which they had not heard of. 

**No, thank you. I hope she will be well 
enough to be moved in a day or two. She is 
subject to such attacks. As you are going to see 
Mr. Aglionby, I will not detain you any longer.” 

She bowed to both father and son, and was 
moving on. Randulf’s horse had been taken. 
He returned Mrs. Conisbrough’s bow, and made 
a step after his father, in the direction of the 
house. Then, suddenly turning on his heel, he 
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overtook Judith, raised his hat, and held out his 
hand. 

‘“You looked so stern, Miss Conisbrough, that 
at first I thought 1 had better go after my papa, 
and not say anything to you, but—see, allow me 
to open this gate for you, if you are going this 
way—are you?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ replied Judith, repressing a smile, ‘‘ but 
if you are going to call upon Mr. Aglionby, do 
you not think you had better follow Sir Gabriel?” 

‘‘ Directly—no hurry ; I never expected I should 
have the good fortune to meet you, or I should 
have ridden here more cheerfully. My father was 
wondering how we should get on with this man 
here. You know, he has the kindest heart in the 
world, has my father; he thinks Mrs. Conisbrough 
has been treated badly. There !’’ as Judith’s face 
flushed painfully. ‘‘I have said the thing I ought 
not to have said, and offended you.”’ 

‘No, you have not, but I think we had better 
not talk about it.’’ 

‘Well, we won’t,’’ said Randulf, deliberately 
pursuing the subject. ‘‘But everybody knows 
that the aged r—rascal who lived here sy 

‘¢Hush, hush, Mr. Danesdale !’’ 

‘I beg your pardon—he behaved scandalously 
to Mrs. Conisbrough. Have you had speech 
with this new man? What is he like? Is he 
horrible ?’’ 

“Oh, no! He—TI like him.”’ 

Randulf was scrutinizing her from under his 
sleepy eyelids. 
pursue the subject further. Judith asked him to 
open the gate, and let her go for her walk. He 
did so, and added, with a slower drawl than 
usual, ‘and, Miss Conisbrough, how is your s— 
sister P”’ 

“Which sister?’ asked Judith, surveying him 
straightly from her large and candid eyes. 

“Your sister Delphine,’’ answered Randulf, 
leaning on the gate in a leisurely manner, as if he 
never meant to lift himself off it again. 

‘“‘T have not seen her since Saturday. I hada 
note from her this morning, though—I want her 
to meet me. I won’t have her come here, and 
that reminds me,’’ she added, ‘‘that I want to 
find Toby, the farm boy, to take me a mes- 
sage——’? 

“T am going home that way. 
intrust the message to me ?”’ 

“T’m afraid it would be a bore,’’ said Judith, 





Couldn’t you 


After this answer, he did not- 












who perhaps saw as clearly out of her open eyes, 
as did Randulf from his half-closed ones. 

‘I never offer to do things that area bore,”’ 
he assured her. 

‘Well, if you really don’t object, I should be 
very glad if you would call and tell her that if it 
is fine this afternoon, she must set off at half-past 
two, and I will do the same, and we shall meet 
at Counterside, just half-way. I want very much 
to speak to her, but you can understand that I 
don’t care to ask any one into this house, unless I 
am obliged, nor to send Mr. Aglionby’s servants 
on my errands.’’ 

‘*So you employ your own most devoted re- 
tainer instead,’’ said Randulf composedly, but 
unable to repress a smile of gratification, ‘‘I will 
deliver the message faithfully. Now the gate 
stands open. Good-morning.’’ 

Judith passed out at the gate, and Randulf has- 
tened after Sir Gabriel, the smile still hovering 
about his lips, and inwardly saying, ‘‘I’m glad I 
turned back. It was a good stroke of business, 
after I’d racked my brains for an excuse to call 
there, without being able to find one.’’ 

Mrs. Aveson received him with a smile and 
words of welcome, and ushered him into the state 
parlor where already his father and Aglionby were 
together. 

Certainly three more strongly contrasted char- 
acters could hardly have been found than the 
three then assembled in the parlor at Scar Foot. 
Each, too, was fully conscious of his unlikeliness 
to the other. There was a necessary constraint 
over the interview. Sir Gabriel spoke in high 
terms of the late squire. The late squire’s suc- 
cessor listened in courteous, cool silence, bowing 
his head now and then, and smiling slightly in a 
manner which the candid Sir Gabriel could not 
be expected to understand. Aglionby did not 
protest, when this incense was burnt at the shrine 
of his grandfather, neither did he for one moment 
join in the ceremony. When, however, Sir Gabriel 
remarked that Mr. Aglionby had been hasty and 
inconsiderate sometimes, the newcomer rejoined, 
‘*T am quite sure of it,’’ in a voice which carried 
conviction. ‘Then Sir Gabriel remarked that he 


supposed Mr. Aglionby had not lived much in the 
country. 

‘* My fame seems to have preceded me, in that 
respect,’’ replied Aglionby, laughing rather sar- 
castically. After which Sir Gabriel felt rather at 
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a loss what to say to this dark-looking person, 
who knew nothing of the country, and cared 


nothing for country-gentlemen’s pursuits, who | 


could not even converse sympathetically about the 
man from whom he had inherited his fortune. 
Mrs. Conisbrough was a tabooed subject to Sir 
Gabriel. And he had just begun to feel embar- 
rassed, when Randulf came in, and afforded an 
opportunity for introducing a new topic, and a 
powerful auxiliary in the matter of keeping up the 
conversation, for which his father could not feel 
sufficiently thankful. He introduced the young 
men to each other, and Randulf apologized for 
his tardy appearance. 

‘«T wanted to speak to Miss Conisbrough !’’ he 
said, ‘‘and stopped with her longer than I meant 
to. She had an errand for me, too, so I stayed 
to hear what it was.”’ 

‘It seems to me that you and Miss Conisbrough 
get on very well together,’’ observed his father 
good-naturedly. 

Bernard sat silent during this colloquy. What 
could Judith Conisbrough or her friends possibly 
be to him? Had he not Lizzie at Irkford? His 
forever! Yet his face grew a little sombre as he 
listened. 

‘“‘Do we, sir? Well, it is but a week to-day 
since I made her acquaintance, but I think that 
any man who didn’t get on with her and her 
sisters—well, he wouldn’t deserve to. Don’t you?” 
he added, turning to Aglionby, and calmly ignor- 
ing the possibility of any awkwardness in the topic. 

‘*T know only Miss Conisbrough, and that very 
slightly,” said Bernard, very gravely. ‘‘ She seems 
to me a most—charming - 

“You are thinking that charming isn’t the 
word, and it is not,’’ said Randulf. ‘If one 
used such expressions about one’s acquaintances 
in these days, I should say she was a noble woman. 
That’s my idea of her; exalted, you know, in 
character, and all that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*T should imagine it; but I know very little of 
her,’’ said Aglionby, who, however, felt his heart 
respond to each one of these remarks. 

Sir Gabriel found this style of conversation dull. 
He turned to Aglionby, and said politely: 

‘*T believe you have always lived at Irkford, 
have you not ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ responded Bernard, with a look of 
humor in his eyes. ‘‘ I was in a warehouse there. 
I sold gray cloth.” 





murmured Sir Gabriel, polite, 


‘*Gray cloth, 
but puzzled. 

‘*Gray cloth—yes. It is not an exciting, nor 
yet a very profitable employment. It seems, 
however, that if my rich relation had not sud- 
denly remembered me, I might have continued it 
to the end of my days.”’ 

‘‘Rich relation?’’ began Sir Gabriel; ‘1 
thought 

‘« That I had others, perhaps ?’’ suggested Ber- 
nard, while Randulf listened with half-closed 
eyes, and apparently without hearing what was 
said. 

‘* Well, I certainly have a vague impression—I 
may be quite wrong—lI suppose I must be.’’ 

‘It is an odd thing that Miss Conisbrough also 
accused me of having rich relations the other 
day,’’ said Bernard, and then carelessly changed 
the subject. The guests sat a little longer. ‘The 
conversation was almost entirely between Aglionby 
and Sir Gabriel, but secretly the young men also 
measured one another with considerable eagerness, 
and the conclusion left in the mind of each con- 
cerning the other was, ‘‘I don’t dislike him— 
there is good stuff in him.”’ 

At last they rose to go, and with wishes on the 
Danesdales’ side to see more of Mr. Aglionby, 
and promises on his part to return their visit, 
they departed. 

Bernard looked at his watch, paused, consid- 
ered, muttered to himself, ‘‘ Of course it is all 
right,’’ and ringing the bell, asked Mrs. Aveson 
if Miss Conisbrough were out, and if she had said 
whether she was coming in to dinner. 

‘«She went out for a walk to Dale Head, sir, 
and she didn’t say when she would be back,” 
responded Mrs. Aveson. 

‘«Thank you,’’ said Aglionby, and with that he 
went out, and, by a strange coincidence, his steps, 
too, turned in the direction of Dale Head. 

But he was not successful in meeting Miss Con- 
isbrough (if that were the intention with which 
he had set out). He saw no trace of her, though, 
as he passed along the beautiful road, catching 
occasional glimpses, here and there, of the lake, 
his lips parted involuntarily now and then, in the 
desire to utter to some companion-shadow what 
he thought of it all. But it is thin work, talking 
to shadows, as he felt. He returned home, found 
that Miss Conisbrough had come in, and was 
going to dine with him, and that a messenger 
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who had been to Yoresett had bangie him a 
letter from the post-office of that metropolis, 
addressed, in a sprawling hand, to Bernard Ag- 
lionby, Esq. Rapture! It was from Lizzie! 


CHAPTER XIX.—LOOKING FORWARD. 

Arter she had said good-morning to Randulf, 
udith walked along the rough, stony lane, with 
its gaps in the hedge, showing the rugged fells in 
the distance, and her gaze had lost some of its de- 
spondency. Indeed, she felt cheered by the little 
interview. She distinctly liked young Danesdale 
(though to her, old in care and sorrow, he seemed 
more like a very charming boy than a man grown, 
with a man’s feelings), and she was conscious, 
with a keen thrill of sympathetic conviction, that 
he liked her, liked her sisters, liked everything 
about her. It was a delightful sensation, like the 
coming of a sudden, unexpected joy in a sad life. 
She dwelt upon his words, his manner, his ges- 
tures, from the moment in which, with the lan- 
guor gone from his eyes, he had overtaken her, to 
his last delighted expression about her sending 
her own devoted retainer on her messages, instead 
of Bernard Aglionby’s servants. It was perhaps 
rather a cool thing to say—at least it might have 
savored of impertinence if some people had said 
it. From Randulf Danesdale it came agreeably 
and naturally enough. 

She would see Delphine that afternoon—an 
interview for which she longed greatly ; she had 
gratified Randulf by allowing him to give her 
message about the meeting, and Delphine would 
be pleased to learn her sister’s wishes from such a 
courier. Altogether, things looked brighter. She 
presently turned off to the right, into a little dell 
or gorge, and wandered along some paths she 
knew, half-woodland, half-rocky. She had come 
out for her health’s sake, but remembering the 
walk in prospect in the afternoon, did not stay 
very long, and was utterly unconscious that at 
one moment, just as she was standing beneath a 
faded beech-tree, whose foliage was yellow and 
sere, and holding in her hand some variously- 
tinted autumn leaves which she had picked, the 
footsteps which she heard in the road below, and 
not far distant, were those of Bernard Aglionby. 

Returned to the house, she went to her mother’s 
room, who still lay white and weak-looking, though 
free from pain and breathlessness, upon her bed. 

“See, mamma, here are some lovely leaves 





which } I | found in the er this morning.’’ She 
put them ina little glass, and placed them near 
her mother. 

‘*Thank you, Judith. What were all 
those voices I heard below? I am sure I feel as 
if I ought to know them.”’ 

‘¢Sir Gabriel and Mr. Danesdale come to call 
upon Mr. Aglionby.”’ 

‘*You do not mean it?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Con- 
isbrough, with animation, and then, after a pause, 
‘* Really to call upon him? To welcome him?’’ 

‘*T suppose so, mamma. I don’t know why 
else they should have come.”’ 

‘*No doubt! ‘The king is dead: long live 
the king!’ It would have been the same if we 
had been in possession,’’ said Mrs. Conisbrough, 
in an accent of indescribable bitterness. 

Yet she had ceased to speak of Bernard with 
the passionate indignation and resentment which 
she had at first expressed. Perhaps reflection had 
convinced her that opposition would be folly. 
Perhaps—with women like Mrs. Conisbrough, 
many perhapses may have an influence. 

‘¢ As you seem so much better, mother, I have 
asked Delphine to come over to Counterside, and 
I shall go and meet her, so that we can have a 
chat this afternoon. Then I can tell her how 
you really are.’’ 

‘*As you like,’’ responded Mrs. Conisbrough, 
rather peevishly. ‘‘I am aware that you and 
Delphine cannot exist apart, or think you cannot, 
for more than a day, without repining. In my 
young days, girls used to think less of them- 
selves.”’ 

‘*If you do not wish me to leave you, I will 
send word to Delphine not to come.’’ 

‘*On no account stay in for me,’’ was the logi- 
cal and consistent reply. ‘The walk will do 
you good. Did you say you had seen Mr. Danes- 
dale ?”’ 

‘*Yes. It is he who has promised to call at 
our house, and ask Delphine to meet me.”’ 

‘* Ah, I see!’’ said Mrs. Conisbrough, in a tone 
so distinctly pleased and approving, that Judith 
could not but notice it. She turned to her mother 
with parted lips, then, as if suddenly recollecting 
herself, closed them again, and took up her sew- 
ing, at which she worked until Mrs. Aveson came 
to say that dinner was ready. 

‘*Thank you. Is Mr. Aglionby going to dine 
now, do you know ?”’ 
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*€ Yes, he is, Miss Judith. If you’d prefer me 
to bring yours up here oy 

‘*Oh, no, thank you. I am not afraid of him,” 
said Judith, with a slight smile. 

‘*T should think not, Miss Judith. If there’s 
any cause for fear, I should think it would be 
more likely on the other side.”’ 

‘«Why, I wonder?’ speculated Judith within 
herself, and her mother’s voice came from the 
bed, as Mrs. Aveson withdrew. 

‘* Just straighten your hair, Judith, and fasten 
your collar with my little gold brooch. It will 
make you look tidier.’’ 

**T’ll straighten my hair, mamma, but as for 
the brooch, I really don’t think it is necessary. If 
you could see the careless, and I might say shabby 
style in which Mr. Aglionby dresses, you would 
know that he did not think much about what 
people wear.”’ 

She had made her beautiful brown hair quite 
smooth, and without further elaboration of her 
toilet, she went down-stairs. 

3ernard was standing in the dining-room, wait- 
ing for her. 

‘*Mrs. Aveson told me I was to have the pleas- 
ure of your company at dinner,’’ he said, with 
the graciousness and politeness which, when he 
was with her, seemed to spring more readily than 
other feelings within his breast. 

‘*T am going out at half-past two,’’ answered 
Judith. 

** Are you? and I at a quarter to three. 
going to Yoresett to see Mr. Whaley.’”’ 

‘*Indeed. I have a sort of message for you 
from mamma; she did not send it to you in so 
many words, but when I suggested it, she agreed 


Iam 


with me, and that is, that after to-day I think we | 


need not task your kindness any further. My 
mother is so much better that I think she will be 
fit to go home.”’ 

**Oh, do you think so? She must not on any 
account move before she is quite able to do so 
without risk. I would not be in any hurry to 
remove her.’’ 

** You are very good to say so. But if you will 
kindly allow us to have the brougham to-morrow 
afternoon 5 

‘*T am sure you had better say the day after 
to-morrow. From what Dr. Lowther said, I am 
convinced of it. I—I don’t think I can spare the 
brougham to-morrow afternoon, though I really 





wasn’t aware that there was such a carriage on 
the premises, or anything about it. But I shall 
be sure to want it to-morrow afternoon.”’ 

His dark eyes looked at her very pleasantly 
across the table, and there was a smile upon his 
lips, all playfulness and no malice. Judith met 
the glance, and thought, ‘‘ How cou/d I have 
thought him hard and stony-looking? And if 
only all these miserable complications had not 
come in the way, what a very nice relation he 
would have been !’’ 

But she said aloud : 

** You are very kind, and since you really wish 
it, I accept your offer gratefully. The day after 
to-morrow, then.’’ 

‘*That is a much more sensible arrangement, 
though I call even that too soon. But I like to 
have my own way, and I have really got so little 
of it hitherto, that I daresay there is some danger 
of my using the privilege recklessly. However, 
since I have prevailed so far, I will see that all is 
ready when you wish. And—Miss Conisbrough !”’ 

“* Yes?" 

‘©Do you think Mrs. Conisbrough will strongly 
object to my seeing her ?”’ 

‘* You must not speak to her on any matters of 
money or business,’’ said Judith hastily. 

**T had not the slightest intention of doing so, 
though I still hope that in time she will fall in 
with my views on the matter, and I hope, too, 
you have not forgotten your promise to help me 
in it.”” 

Judith said nothing. Her eyes were cast down. 
Aglionby paused only for a moment, and then 
went on: 

‘What I meant was, that perhaps you would 
prefer—she might be very angry if I put in any 
appearance when she goes away. In plain words, 
do you think she still so strongly resents my 
presence here, that it would be unwise for me to 
pay my respects to her, and tell her how glad | 
am that she is better ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Judith ; her face burning, her eyes 
fixed upon her plate. ‘‘She has considered the 
matter while she has been ill. I think—I am sure 
you might speak to her, only please do not be 
offended i - 

‘¢If she snubs me very severely,’’ said he, with 
a gleam of amusement. ‘No, indeed, | will 
not. Whatever Mrs. Conisbrough may say to 
me, I will receive submissively and meekly.”’ 
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‘Because you feel that the power is on your 
side,’’ said Judith rapidly, involuntarily, almost 
in a whisper, her face burning with a still deeper 
blush. ‘It must be easy to smile at a woman’s 
petulance when you are a man, and feel that you 
have the game all in your own hands.”’ 

She had not meant to say so much. The words 
had broken from her almost uncontrollably. 
Almost every hour since the moment in which she 
had seen her mother cower down before Bernard’s 
direct gaze, her sense of his power and strength 
had been growing and intensifying. Hours of 
brooding and solitude, apart from her accustomed 
companions ; long and painful meditations upon 
the past and present, and thrills of dread when 
she contemplated the future ; these things, broken 
only by her two or three interviews with Bernard, 
and with him alone, had strengthened her feeling, 
until now, though she was neither dependent, 
clinging, nor servile by nature, the very sight of 
Aglionby’s dark face, with its marked and power- 
ful features, made her heart beat faster, and 
brought a crushing consciousness of his strength 
and her own weakness. Had he been overbearing 
or imperious in manner, all her soul would have 
rebelled ; she was one of those natures with whom 
justice and forbearance are almost a passion ; the 
moments would have seemed hours until she could 
break free from his roof and his presence ; but he 
was the very reverse of overbearing or imperious. 
The strength was kept in reserve; the manner 
was gentle and deferential—only she knew that 
the power was there, and she would not have been 
awoman if she had not had a latent idolatry of 
power. ‘The combination of strength and gentle- 
ness was new to her ; the proximity to a man who 
wielded these attributes was equally foreign to 
her, and all these things combined had begun to 
exercise over her spirit a fascination to which 
she was already beginning, half-unconsciously, to 
yield. 

Aglionby’s only answer at first to her remark 
was a look, slow and steady; but he had looks 
which sank into the souls of those at whom they 
were leveled, and haunted them, and it was 
such a glance that he bestowed upon Judith 
Conisbrough now. Then he said : 

‘That remark shows me very plainly that 
‘petulance,’ as you are pleased to call it, forms no 
part of your character; but I guessed that some 
time ago. I am glad to have you on my side.”’ 








Judith wondered whether he was saying these 
things on purpose to try her to the utmost. She 
was glad that at that moment she perceived, on 
looking at the clock, that she had only a few 
minutes in which to get ready, if she were to set 
off at the time she had appointed with Delphine. 
Making this an excuse, she rose. 

‘* Are you walking?” he asked. 
you ought not to walk so far.’’ 

‘¢Oh, thank you, I have been accustomed to it 
all my life,’’ said she, going out of the room, and 
slowly ascending the stairs. 

‘*Child, you look quite flushed,’ cried her 
mother. What have you been doing? Quarrel- 
ing with Mr. Aglionby ?”’ 

‘*No, mother. It would be hard to quarrel 
with Mr. Aglionby. No one could be more con- 
siderate but I wish we were at home 
again. By the way, he will not hear of your 
going until the day after to-morrow.”’ 

‘*T shall be very glad of another day’s rest. I 
feel dreadfully weak.’’ 

Judith made no reply, but put on her things 
and went out, just as the big clock on the stairs 
notified that it was half-past two—that is, it said 
half-past three, as is the habit of clocks in country 
places—a habit which had perfectly bewildered 
Bernard, who had tried to get Mrs. Aveson to put 
it back, but had been met by the solemn assur- 
ance that any such course would result in the 
complete douleversement of all the existing do- 
mestic arrangements. Indeed, he saw that the 
proposition excited unbounded alarm and dis- 
pleasure in Mrs. Aveson’s mind, and he had to 
admit that in a Yorkshire dale one must do as the 
natives do. 

It was a fine afternoon. 


*“T am sure 


Judith walked quickly 
along the well-known road, and in her mind she 
kept seeing Bernard’s eyes directed to her face, 
after her own hurried remark about woman’s petu- 


lance. She could not satisfy herself as to what 
that look meant, and sighed impatiently as she 
tried to banish it from her mind. 

At last she came to the dip in the road, which, 
with its shade of overhanging trees, its quaint, 
nestling old houses and cottages, and tiny white- 
washed Friends’ Meeting House, was known as 
Countersett or Counterside. Half-way down the 
hill she saw something which banished egotistic 
reflections, and caused a smile to break out upon 
her face: a slim girl’s figure, with the shabby old 
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gown, which yet always looked graceful, and the 
thick twists of golden hair, rolling from beneath 
the ancient brown straw-hat. That was no un- 
usual sight, and her heart leaped with joy as she 
beheld it; but the figure with that figure—not 
Rhoda’s slender height, not her audacious, Irish- 
gray eyes and defiantly smiling young face—not 
a girl at all, but Randulf Danesdale. Surely there 
was nothing to laugh at, the meeting was a simple 
one enough; yet on the faces of all three as they 
met there was a broad, irrepressible smile, which 
soon became a hearty laugh. Instead of saying 
anything, the three stood still in the wooded 
road, and laughed loud and clear—light-hearted 
laughs. ‘The young people of the present day 
are generally too learned and careworn, too 
scientific or vsthetic, to laugh very heartily ; but 
in some country districts there are still left a few 
rustics who can and do laugh loudly at nothing in 
particular, 

It was Judith who first ceased to laugh, and said: 

‘*Why are we behaving so absurdly? 
there is nothing to laugh at !”’ 

‘Yes, there is,’’ 
brown eyes dancing. 
to laugh at.’’ 

‘*Who is too happy to make himself useful in 
any way,’’ he murmured. 

‘*He hates walking. Coming up this hill he 
has been so exhausted, that I am glad Sir Gabriel 
could not see his degenerate son. He came, 
Judith—Mr. Danesdale presented himself at the 
Yoresett House, and said you had desired him to 
give your love, and to say that he was to stay to 
lunch, and see that I set off at half-past two, as 
you had no trust at all in my punctuality, I 
thought it rather odd, but allowed him to remain. 
And then he said that part of his commission had 
been to come with me until we met you, as you 
know my habit of loitering on the wayside. 
Rhoda said she didn’t believe him, and it was an 
insult. What I want to know is, Did he tell the 
truth ?”’ 

Here the sound of wheels just behind theron 
caused them to turn. Coming down the hill was 
a dog-cart, which Bernard Aglionby was driving, 
his man sitting behind him. His piercing eyes 
glanced from one to the other of the group, till 
they rested upon Judith. 
returned his salutation. Then the dog-cart flashed 
past, and disappeared round a bend in the road. 


Surely 


said Delphine, her golden- 
‘‘There is Mr. Danesdale 


| refused to be comforted. 
Randulf and Judith | 
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‘¢ Who is that ?”’ asked Delphine, in surprise. 

“Our new cousin, Bernard Aglionby,” responded 
Judith, in a sharp, dry tone. At this juncture 
Randulf remarked that he would not detain them 
anylonger. He wished them good-afternoon, and 
took his way back to Yoresett. The girls were 
left alone. ; 

Arm-in-arm they paced about the tiny square 
court-yard of the equally tiny Friends’ Meeting 
House before alluded to. 

**Well!’’ said Delphine, pressing her sister’s 
arm, with a quick excited movement, which the 
other at once remarked, ‘‘ wlat is it? I suppose 
you would not ask me into that man’s house, and 
quite right too. He looks a stern, hard creature, 
with his dark face and frowning eyes. 
he treated you ?”’ 

‘*Most kindly. His appearance is a little against 
him, I think. But had he known that I wished to 
see you, he would have offered to send a carriage 
for you, I know. I think he has behaved admir- 
ably !’’ 

**Really, Ju! You astonish me! How would 
you have had him behave? He has got all uncle 
Aglionby’s money and property. ‘The least he 
could do was to behave with courtesy toward those 
whom he had supplanted.”’ 

‘*Well, you know, when the will was read, 
mamma’s behavior really was enough to try a 
saint, let alone a young man with a sharp temper, 
as he has.”’ 

**You seem to know all about his temper very 
quickly.”’ 

‘* I’ve had opportunities, you see.”’ 

Judith then told her sister all about that most un- 
pleasant scene, and her mother’s behavior through- 
out, and how well, as she thought, Mr. Aglionby 
had behaved. 

**You know I did feel inclined to hate him. 
One does long sometimes to be able to feel one’s 
self an unqualified victim and martyr. And I did 
then. If I could have sat down, and on surveying 
my past life and future prospects, could have 
found that I had been wronged and ill-used all 
along, the victim of oppression and injustice, | 
should have been positively glad, because then | 
could have railed at every one and everything, and 
But you know, Del, 
it is a fatal fact that there are almost always two 
sides to a question.” 

“I don’t see how there can be another view of 
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this question. Surely, Judith, you will not try to 
make it out to be a just will. If he had never led 
us to expect—never cheated my mother into the 
belief- rT 

«True, my dear. All that is true on the out- 
side. But there is another side to it, and a most 
miserable one, for us. If what I think is true, it 
is not we who have to complain. I can’t tell you 
what I think, until Tam more certain on one or 
two points. Delphine, I have something to tell 
you that is not pleasant, I believe I am on the 
brink of a discovery: if I find myself right, I 
shall tell you of it, and no one else. Our life 
will then be still less smooth for us than it has 
been hitherto, but mamma will make no further 
opposition to our working, if we wish to do so.”’ 

‘* You are very mysterious, Judith.”’ 

‘¢] know it must sound both odd and unreason- 
able. Well, if, as I expect, I find myself right (1 
don’t know how I can speak so calmly of it all, I 
am sure), I shall then explain to you, and I am 
absolutely certain of your agreeing with me that 
it will be best, not only for you and me to go 
away and try to find some work, but for all of us 
to leave Yoresett—sell our house, go to a town 
and work—even if the work were plain sewing or 
lodging-house keeping.’’ 

“Judith !’’ exclaimed Delphine, and there was 
a tone of horror in her voice. 

‘You will own that I am not in the habit of 
saying things without good reason ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ 

‘“‘Then think about this, dear. It would be 
painful for many reasons to leave Yoresett.’’ 

‘‘It would be awful—ghastly,’’ said Delphine, 
with a shudder. 

‘‘Why, Del, that is a new view of the case, 
from you,’’ said her sister, suddenly, looking 
keenly at her. ‘* You always used to be more 
ardent than even I was about it.’’ 

‘*Of course I should be as willing as ever to go, 
if it were proved to be the best thing. But we 
should miss so many things, the freedom, the 
country air, and ‘ 

‘‘Freedom and country air may be bought too 
dear,’’ said Judith, with so sad and earnest a ring 
in her voice, that Delphine was fain to acquiesce, 
with a prolonged sigh of reluctance. 

“IT will not tell you now what I think,’’ said 
Judith; ‘*1 will give myself time to find out 
whether my conjecture is wrong, and if so, I will 











indeed repent toward the person whom I have 
wronged, though Mr. Aglionby holds strange 
views about repentance. But if I am right, you 
and I, Del, will be glad to hide our heads any- 
where, so long as it is far enough away from 
Yoresett.” 

Delphine made no answer to this. There was 
a silence as they paced about under the trees, now 
thinned of their foliage, while the shriveled, 
scattered leaves rustled beneath their feet. Scarce 
a bird chirped. ‘The sun had disappeared ; tle 
sky was gray and sad. The inhabitants of the 
hamlet of Counterside appeared all to be either 
asleep or not at home. Up and down the little 
paved court-yard they paced, feeling vaguely that 
this quiet and peace in which they now stood was 
not to last forever, that the tiny square Friends’ 
Meeting House, where the silence was disturbed, 
it might be once a week, perhaps not so often, by 
a discourse, or a text, or an impromptu prayer 
from some Friend whom the spirit moved to utter- 
ance of his thoughts, that this was not the kind 
of arena in which their life’s battle was to be 
fought. ‘This was a lull, a momentary pause. 
Delphine at last broke it by saying: 

‘*You say Mr. Aglionby has strange notions 
about repentance—how do you mean ?”’ 

‘Qh, it would take too long to explain. We 
were talking together on Sunday night—we had 
supper together ad 

**You had! 
drawn ?”’ 

‘¢ Dear Delphine, no! If you had been placed 
as I have been, you would understand how it was 
irapossible for me to remain at daggers drawn 
with him, besides the disagreeableness of such a 
state of things. We dined together to-day. He 
thinks his grandfather’s will was very unjust 
and fe 

‘‘Mr. Danesdale said he was not half bad,’’ 
said Delphine reflectively. ‘‘ Then I am to like 
him, Ju?” 

‘“*How absurd!’’ cried Judith, in a tone of 
irritation most unusual with her. ‘*As if you 
could like or dislike a man whom you did not 
know. He wishes to repair the injustice if he can; 
to get mamma’s consent to some arrangement by 
which she should receive an allowance, or an in- 





Then you are not at daggers 





| come from a charge on the property—or whatever 


they call it; I don’t know whether it will do, I 
am sure.’’ 
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**T don’t see how it can be prevented, if mamma | 
chooses to enter into such an arrangement, Judith.” 

‘*Oh, I do, though. I should prevent it, if I 
thought it wrong.”’ 

‘* You, Judith !”’ 

‘* Ves, I, Delphine. 
prevent it.’’ 

**You speak somehow quite differently,” said 
Delphine. ‘‘I do not understand you, Judith. 
I feel as if something had happened, and you look 
as if you had the world on your shoulders.’’ 

Judith looked at her, strangely moved; Del- 
phine was the dearest thing she had in the world 
—her most precious possession. ‘To-day’s inter- 
view marked a change in their refations to one 
another, an epoch. For until now they had 
always met on terms of equality; but this after- | 


I think I shall have to | 


noon Judith knew that she was holding something 
back from her sister, knew that she stayed her 
hand from inflicting a blow upon her—which 


_ blow she yet felt would have to be dealt. 


‘“*T feel as if I had a great deal on my shoul- 
ders,’’ she answered, trying to speak carelessly. 
‘¢And now I must go, Delphine, or mamma will 
grow uneasy, and darkness will overtake me. And 
you must run home too.’”’ 

‘‘Then the day after to-morrow, in the after- 
noon, Judith ?”’ 

“Yes. Mr. Aglionby has promised that we 
shall have the brougham. Give my love to Rhoda, 
and good-night.’’ 

The two figures exchanged a parting kiss in the 
twilight, and went their several ways. 

(Zo be continued.) 


ARTISTIC HOMES. 


By H. 


ALTHOUGH our artists’ homes are so constantly | 
cited as great examples of what may be accom- 
plished in the way of decorating habitations so 
that they may become “palaces of art,’’ rather 
than mere commonplace dwellings; yet happily 
the knowledge and appreciation of true art, viz , 
perfect form, exquisite symmetry, and harmonious 
color, is not confined to one small section of the 
community alone. Many persons who would in 
former times have left the painting, papering, 
and, to a great extent, the furnishing of their 
houses in the hands of the decorator and uphol- 
sterer, now prefer to bring their own individual 
taste to bear on their surroundings; and the 
highest perfection is assuredly secured when, 
without following blindly the prevailing fashion, 
each one chouses for himself the style best suited | 
for his purpose, and carries it out artistically, 
considering no thought, labor, or time lost which 
he expends on making his rooms beautiful and at 
the same time characteristic of his tastes and feel- 
ings. As a library that has been formed by the 


owner, and not merely inherited, at once reveals | 


the bent of his mind and suggests to us the studies 
in which he engages; as an artist’s studio gives us 
an insight into the school he loves best to follow ; 
so a home, which is such in the true sense of the 


Cox. 


word, should discover to us somewhat of the 


| characters, the tastes, the pursuits of its inhabit- 


ants. ‘The word ‘‘artistic’’ brings us to the con- 
sideration of what really constitutes true art in 
decoration. It should be borne in mind that 
from the bringing together beautiful things, how- 
ever lovely they individually are, will never be 
evolved an agreeable whole unless they are suited 
one to another and suitable for the purpose to 
which they are put. A house built in the Gothic 
style must be decorated in a suitable manner; but 


| not in this alone must fitness be regarded. Rooms 
_ should be decorated and furnished so as to insure 


the greatest possible amount of comfort, repose, 
and pleasure, compatible with the uses for which 
they are designed: a dining-room should be 
arranged so that it may appear to advantage-in 


| artificial light, and present a warm, solid appear- 


ance; while a drawing-room may be more lightly 
and elegantly furnished. Then, again, harmony 
is another distinctive feature in decorative art. 
If a good scheme of coloring is faithfully carried 
out, a satisfactory and pleasing effect will be the 
unfailing result. A third point of no less import- 
ance is the due recognition of true proportion. 
All decoration is worthless if it is not perfectly 
| adapted to the space it is intended to embellish ; 
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the design also must be on a scale proportionate 


to the size of the panel it occupies. But a brief 
passing notice is given to these three fundamental 
points, the object of the present paper being to 
offer some practical hints for home decoration ; 
but they will be alluded to, perchance more than 
once, as necessity requires. __ 

The several portions of entrance-hall and rooms, 
the floors, walls, ceilings, etc., first call for atten- 
tion; we will afterward consider the house as a 
whole, and suggest a scheme or two that may be 
of assistance to our readers. The hall flooring 
may be laid in plain marbles, or patterned in 
mosaic work ; this style is more uncommon, but, 
unless evenly and well laid, is no improvement on 
the tiles that are so fashionable at present. Either 
pavement is desirable on account of the ease with 
which perfect cleanliness may be maintained. The 
designs on tiles suitable for halls are so numerous 
that choice of the prettiest is rendered a difficult 
undertaking, the one great objection to their use 
being the noise occasioned by every passing foot- 
step. Plain oak or parqueterie is charming for a 
hall, presenting, as it does, with one or two 
Oriental rugs laid down, a rich, warm appearance. 
The polishing process keeps it as clean and free 
from dust as the tile pavement, and it possesses 
this advantage over the other, that it gives back 
but a subdued echo, whereas the tiles ring out 
each successive footfall clearly and sharply. All 
floors in a house may be laid either with oak or 
parqueterie, or the borders only may be of orna- 
mental wood, the centre covered with a carpet. 

For wall decoration we have various methods 
and materials offered us. Woven or painted 
tapestry, silk, satin, cretonne, are among the text- 
ile fabrics suitable for hangings. They afford the 
depth and richness necessary to suit the prevailing 
taste. Walls either flatted or done in distemper 
are preferred by many to other modes of orna- 
mentation. They can be more easily cleansed, 
and will not hold the dust, as do the above-named 
fabrics; they can be made to look warm, cool, 
rich, sombre, light, dim, or glowing, according to 
the colors the artist pleases to lay upon them, and 
may thus be brought to form fitting backgrounds 
to the furniture of any known period, and to en- 
hance by good contrasts the colors of chair-cover- 
ings and carpets. Paper-hangings, though some 
would relegate them to the bedroom floors, are 
cool and bright-looking, and, when artistically 





designed and harmoniously colored, are worthy 
of decorating some of our choicest rooms. En- 
trance-halls may be painted, tiled, hung with 
embossed leather or Lincrusta Walton. The 
mention of walls brings us to the consideration of 
dadoes. And first as to height. A dado cannot 
in any case be allowed to be of such a height that 
the wall is thereby divided into two equal parts. 
The usual plan is to raise it somewhat higher than 
the chair-back; but it may be carried up as high 
as the top of the door with advantage ; this gives 
an odd yet picturesque appearance, eminently 
suited to old country houses, where there is plenty 
of light. In town houses, closely surrounded as 
they are, the light obtainable is so small in quan- 
tity that it is oftentimes requisite that the walls 
should be as light in tone as possible, in order 
that they may reflect all the natural light and 
diffuse it around. This is especially needful in 
houses where the back windows are of necessity 
filled in with stained glass, that the outlook, 
which is often none of the pleasantest, may be 
hidden. While a rich old oaken dado cannot be 
rivaled for beauty, durability, and fitness, yet the 
many other methods of forming dadoes are good 
and effective in their several degrees. Matting 
forms a useful lower covering for a wall ; it is held 
in place by a wooden moulding, both at top and 
bottom. Dark paint, a geometrical-patterned 
paper, leather, tapestry, are all suitable for various 
classes of decoration. In color they should be 
darker than the rest of the wall, as they occupy 
the lower portion. The wainscoting is generally 
seen to be deepest in tone; then follows the dado, 
which may be rather lighter, the wall filling still 
lighter, and then the frieze. This plan gives the 
appearance of solidity and strength to the room, 
the several gradations leading up pleasantly to the 
ceiling above. It is a plan, however, that is by 
no means invariably followed, and one that may 
well be departed from under a clever artist’s 
directions; it is not, for instance, always desirable 
to have a light-colored ceiling. A surbase, or 
raikwot moulded wood, divides the dado from the 
wall above; this is sometimes made wide enough 
to hold valuable pieces of old china. Or, if a 
paper dado is used, a border of paper may take 
the place of the » s0den moulding. Again, if 
paint alone is used, + pattern is often stenciled 
above the painted dau border on the upper wall ; 
this effectually does aw y with the abruptness that 
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may be too pronounced if the dado is dark and 
the wall space light in color. When there are 
many pictures to adorn a room, a painted wall is 
the background best adapted to set them off to 
advantage ; but, if paper is employed, it should 
be chosen of some tertiary tint, powdered with 
geometrically-arranged conventional flowers and 
leaves. If tertiary tints are not approved, a 
design into which are introduced in minute por- 
tions the primary colors, will produce a warm, 
rich effect, and will yet be free from even a sug- 
gestion of vulgarity, provided only that the colors 
are well-balanced. As walls must be considered 
merely as backgrounds to the objects in the rooms, 
obtrusive patterns of fruit and flowers are objec- 
tionable ; for, in so far as they become prominent 
and conspicuous, they detract from the objects 
they are intended to set off. Fitness is one of 
the great principles to be regarded in selecting a 
wall paper. Thus, if a ceiling is low, a light- 
toned paper is appropriate, as a dark one would 
cause it to appear still lower. If a room is small, 
the walls should be plainly painted, or a small- 
patterned paper should cover them, as a large 
design will have the effect of still further dimin- 
ishing its size. A frieze may vary in width from 
five or six inches to three feet, according to the 
height of the room and the depth of the dado. 
It may be.of paper, tapestry, leather, or a design 
may be stenciled or painted on the wall itself, or 
on canvas. If the painting is of real value, it is 
best that it should be executed on canvas, as it 
can then be removed at pleasure. Quotations 
from favorite authors are affected by some for 
illuminating friezes; others adopt something from 
A‘sop’s fables, or arrange a design with some of 
Walter Crane’s inimitably life-like figures; but 
Mr. Atkinson offers a charming suggestion when 
he tells us in one of his interesting papers on 
‘““The Influence of Art in Daily Life,’’ that he 
has ‘* long had a favorite idea that the poetic and 
graceful designs of Flaxman, such as he made for 
Wedgewood, might, with suitable modification, 
work effectively as friezes or panels for our rooms.” 
In many houses ceilings have, until late years, 
been treated simply to a coating or two of white- 
wash; no trouble has been taken to make them 
anything more than clean. The generality of 
decorators seemed to consider that with the walls 
all ornamentation must cease, and when at last 
the idea dawned upon them that more was re- 





quired at their hands, it was the cornice that first 


attracted their attention. This was consequently 
picked out in all varieties of colors, and still the 
ceiling remained a dead white, cold, and unconi- 
promising. The decorations of a room, like a 
picture, will be judged as a whole, and as a whole 
it is incomplete, until the ceiling space has been 
so utilized that it may contribute its full share to 
the color gradations of the general scheme. ‘The 
several ways in which it may be brought to bear 
out the artist’s conception claim therefore a slight 
notice. In rooms where the use of much gas is 
indispensable, the surface should be one that can 
be easily renewed. ‘This probably is one of the 
reasons that whitewash has been so generally used. 
The addition of a little chrome to the white will, 
however, form a cream tint that is far preferable 
to the dead white; it will carry on the tones of 
the cream wall tints, and yet be subject to no 
objection on the score of cleanliness, the renewal 
of a cream or gray-blue tinted ceiling being as 
easy as that of acrude white. If the cornice is 
picked out with colors, the rule to be observed is 
that blue should be used on concave surfaces, 
yellow on convex, and red on the flat portions or 
undersides of the mouldings, the colors being 
separated by white. When ceilings are papered, 
simple patterns are most suitable ; if too elaborate, 
they do not show well. The ground may be cream 
color, light, dark, or gray blue; or a paper in 
which the primary colors are so combined in 
small quantities that a radiant glowing effect, 
after the Persian style, is produced, may be advan- 
tageously employed ; in this case the design will 
of necessity be rather more intricate. But the 
difficulty that meets us in the way of following 
out such a decoration is, that these ‘* bloomy” 
papers are very seldom to be obtained, although 
they are now becoming by slow degrees more 
fashionable ; the soft, subtle sage and olive greens, 
the indescribable shades of bronzes and grays, 
beautiful as they are, pall upon the observer when 
every house he enters bears the self-same dull 
tones, and more brilliant colors are gradually 
taking their places. If each one would boldly 
strike out a path for himself, instead of lazily 
imitating a neighbor’s ideas who happens to know 
what is in vogue at the moment, a charming con- 
ceit, a novel design, a quaint fancy, or a successful 
combination of hues, would continue to be viewed 
with pleasure for a much longer period than is 
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now possible ; seeing it less often we should not so 
soon weary of it, and discard it for something 
newer still. But it is in painting a ceiling that 
the artist has the greatest scope for showing his 
powers. A centre ornament affords him an oppor- 
tunity of arranging his colors, so that a splendor 
of magnificence lights up the whole room, shed- 
ding a glory of color and gold around, and 
recalling visions of the radiance and brilliance of 
old Arabian art. Or it may be that the surround- 
ing tints require a tender, softened tone to com- 
plete the harmony; then he will so balance and 
apportion his colors that they shall cast down a 
quiet, subdued glamor, suggestive of chords struck 
in a minor key, that will create and sustain satis- 
fied feelings of repose and peace. If the painted 
centre occupies a large portion of the ceiling, no 
corner ornaments are needed, a pale delicate tint 
covers the remaining space, and the cornice is 
decorated ; but should the centre be small, it 
requires corner pieces to equalize the decoration. 
When such is the case, the cornice may be picked 
out in various shades or colors, or simply treated 
with the flat tint of the ceiling. 

The wood-work of a house should harmonize 
with the color of the walls, etc. In former times, 
in going over an unfurnished house, it was easy to 
tell, by the color of the wood-work alone, which 
room was destined for the drawing-room, which 
for the dining-room, and so on; but all that is 
changed now. Our ideas have been somewhat 
revolutionized of late, and though the present 
style of decoration has most decided advantages 
over the old, when one house could scarcely be 
known from its next-door neighbor, and every 
house was ornamented after the same pattern, yet 
there is no denying that at the first glance it does 
seem rather odd ; and we wonder what our grand- 
mothers would have thought of it when we pass 
through a dining-room with the wood-work painted 
in the palest and most delicate shade of cream, 
the walls hung with a paper embellished with 
wonderful flowers after the Japanese type; into a 
drawing-room where the doors, shutters, and 
mantel-piece are of darkish sage-green, tapestry 
covers the walls, and low tones generally prevail. 
It is, without doubt, of great assistance, in com- 
posing a scheme for the decoration of a house, to 
possess not only what is known as a good eye for 
color, but also a knowledge of chromatics—the 
laws of contrast, the principles of harmony. The 
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former is, happily, natural to many, if not to all; 
the latter is easy to acquire, and, once learned, can 
never be forgotten. An intelligent observation of 
Nature in all her moods in all seasons, and also 
the study of the works of art executed by the great 
world-renowned masters, will enable us to appre- 
ciate the infinite varieties of shades and hues that 
meet us on every hand. A perfect harmony can 
alone be created by the presence of the three 
primaries—yellow, red, and blue; they may be 
pure or combined, but all must be apparent. Red 
and green, blue and orange, yellow and purple, 
produce harmonies, In the first red is the primary, 
green is a mixture of yellow and blue; in the 
second blue is the primary, orange is composed of 
yellow and red; in the third yellow is the primary, 
and purple is formed of blue and red. ‘The sec- 
ondary colors are found by combining two of the 
primaries, and thus orange, green, and purple are 
produced. The hues are formed by pairing the 
secondary colors; orange and purple produce 
russet, purple and green produce olive, green and 
orange produce citron ; these are termed tertiaries. 
In the secondary colors one may be in excess of 
the other, and thus in green a yellow-green or 
blue-green is obtained according as the yellow or 
blue predominates ; the same with orange, a yellow 
or red-orange may be produced, and with purple 
a red or blue-purple. A good contrast is formed 
when colors not only harmonize, but improve one 
another by their juxtaposition. A light color 
placed beside a dark color will cause the latter to 
appear still darker, while the dark color will serve 
as a foil to the light; yellow and purple will act 
thus on each other, and will also harmonize ; red 
and green, on the contrary, will harmonize, but 
will not contrast, therefore a design of green 
leaves on a red ground will require outlining. 
Although we fully concur in Mr. Crace’s opinion, 
quoted by Mr. Collings in his instructive descrip- 
tions that accompany the sketches published in 
‘* Suggestions in Design,’’ ‘‘ that an experienced 
artist can bring any two colors together,’’ yet we 
copy the following list of pleasing contrasts that 
he gives, believing that it will be welcome to many 
who cannot lay claim to such a distinction, but 
nevertheless desire that the coloring of their rooms 
shall be in accordance with .the rules which an 
artist would follow—black and warm-brown, ma- 
roon and warm-green, violet and pale-green, deep- 
blue and pink, violet and light rose-color, choco- 
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late and pea-green, deep blue and golden brown, 
maroon and deep-blue, chocolate and bright-blue, 
claret and buff, deep-red and gray, black and 
warm-green. In drawing out a scheme for the 
decoration of a house, it is important to remember 
that although each room must be perfect in itself, 
it at the same time must not be at variance with 
the remaining rooms, but each should lead on 
agreeably to the next, and should bear its share in 
carrying out the general idea. The entrance-hall 
and staircases should be kept subordinate to the 
reception-rooms ; if the richést colors are lavished 
on their decoration, the rooms will suffer by com- 
parison ; this, however, does not hold good in 
houses where there is an inner hall, as the latter is 
often decorated in an elaborate style; but then it 
is regarded almost in the same light asa room, 
and consequently may be treated as such. 

Now let us consider a. scheme or two as we pro- 
posed. The wood-work of the outer hall is of 
ebonized oak; the dado of russet paper, with a 
large, rather set design covering it, the upper 
wall is covered with a flowered paper of chocolate 
and blue, the frieze is chocolate, with a bold blue 
pattern on it; the ceiling warm-cream color. The 
inner hall shows the wood-work of tawny-brown ; 
the dado of purplish-gray, the walls of soft, deli- 
cate green, of just such a hue as that with which 
Leighton loves to clothe his fair ideals, relieved 
by white, leading up to the greenish-yellow-tinted 
ceiling. Tiger skins lie on the tesselated pave- 
ment, and the sun’s rays streaming through the 
exquisitely-painted windows deck it as with 
brightest jewels. A high oaken dado surrounds 
the dining-room, above this the walls are painted 
Pompeiian red, enriched with an_ illuminated 
border in which black and gold predominate, the 
frieze is of red and gold ; the paneled oak ceiling 
is inlaid with Oriental blue, the lines and chamfers 
on the brackets being touched up with red, black, 
and gold. Thick rugs, in which deep-toned blue 
and orange intermingle with black, lie on the oak 
floor. The oak chimney-piece is decorated with 
rich blue tiles; and on black corner brackets glow 
vivid, orange-colored china vases, giving point 
and brilliancy to the whole. The doors are 
painted dead-black, relieved by polished black ; 
subjects taken from.some of the Greek fictile vases 
are outlined in red on black panels. The walls 
of the drawing-room are -covered with a textile 
fabric, the prevailing tint being orange of a yellow 
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shade; a running pattern of low-toned foliage 
softens and neutralizes the effect of the ground- 
color. The doors and shutters are painted bronze- 
green, the panels bearing a design of brilliant 
orange-colored lilies. The ceiling tint is soft 
gray, tinged with blue, but the centre ornament, 
painted in varied shades of purple, green, and 
orange, extending to within a short distance of 
the cornice, leaves but little clear space visible. 
A red purple color exists largely in the curtains, 
and in the principal chair coverings. In cases 
where the owner does not possess a large number 
of books, shelves fixed round the lower half of the 
library walls are most convenient. They are of 
light oak, the lowest raised at least a foot -from 
the ground, being supported by brackets and 
finished off with a carved ornament ; this obviates 
the necessity of the would-be reader going down 
on his knees, and giving himself a headache, in 
trying to find a volume on the last shelf. The 
walls are of the palest shade of blue, a tapestry 
border placed just over the book-cases is illumined 
with quotations from favorite authors, above and 
beneath which runs a continuous pattern of laurel- 
leaves. Portraits of the most famous writers and 
poets are painted in medallions at certain intervals 
on the tapestry frieze, which is about a foot and a 
half in depth; the medallions are separated with 
crossed branches of laurel. The doors are of 
sage-green, the panels a somewhat lighter shade 
of the same color ; the centre of each panel is left 
clear, but is bordered with laurel-leaves. The 
architraves are black. Fora library, quiet tones 
should have the preference ; startling effects have 
no place in a room set apart for reading and 
study, and whatever tends to distract the thoughts 
and disturb meditation should be excluded. ‘The 
staircase that leads to the boudoir is of light oak 
and sage-green. The boudoir itself is as charming 
and elegant a retreat as can well be imagined. A 
dado of dead-gold is carried to within three feet 
of the ceiling; the wall, being considered as a 
frieze, is of lemon-yellow, on which is painted a 
tasteful design of butterflies and flowers. ‘The 
ceiling is soft blue, with a suspicion of turquoise 
in the tint; the corners are decorated lightly 
with flowers, while dainty, mischievous, laughing 
cherubs on rose-tipped golden cloudlets float in 
the centre. The doors of bright polished black 
are ornamented with golden branches, a gaudy 





butterfly here and there settling on the flowers, 
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rest. Curtains, in which turquoise and old-gold | by virtue of their value into heavy, massive, un- 
blend, bear a plain turquoise frieze, and a deep- | graceful shapes, but are light and elegant, their 
colored blue velvet dado, which shows almost | beauty dependent on their exquisite workmanship, 
black within its folds. Eastern embroidery, | delicate carving, pure color, and perfect sym- 
mounted with blue velvet, covers the low lounge- | metry. Refinement and true artistic taste are 
chairs; the furniture is of dead-black ebonized | evinced in every detail of the room, which forms 
wood. Turquoise and orange-colored vases stand | a fitting bower to the fairy who reigns as queen 


on the black over-mantel. The ornaments, costly | within its precincts, 


; l ; . 

while others coquette around, undecided where to | and precious as they are, are not weighed down 
| 
| 








SILK AND SILK CULTURE. 
By A. G.- FEATHER, 


THE culture of raw silk as an American industry | cocoons to Marseilles, France, to find a market, 
is now exciting far-spread interest all over the | they will find a ready market at home. And the 
United States. The growing demand in our | realization of this fact will give this industry 
home market for the raw materials is yearly on | an impetus which will in a very few years place it 
the increase. New silk-mills are springing up on an equality with our other textile industries, if 
everywhere. At the present time we have no | not in advance. 
less than two hundred silk-mills in daily opera- | Already very many persons in the States are 
tion, whose product during the past year consumed devoting their time and efforts to the culture of 
1,599,066 pounds of imported raw silk, at a cost | the silk-worm, and are meeting with excellent 
of $10,000,000. The silk manufacturers of the | success, while much has been and is being done 
United States paid in wages alone over nine mil- | toward calling public attention to the industry by 
lions of dollars. ‘The amount of capital invested the ‘‘ Women’s Silk Culture Association of the 
is nearly nine millions. The value of finished | United States,’’ under whose auspices and enter- 
goods for the year ending June 30, 1880, was | prise its peculiar advantages are prominently de- 
thirty-four millions four hundred and ten thou- | veloped. It is as easy to raise cocoons as sheep— 
sand four hundred and sixty-three dollars, and | easier. The intermediate stages between the 
their manufacture gave employment throughout cocoon and the factory have yet to be under- 
the year to a large number of persons, the highest | taken, but cocoons. and eggs are both raised, for 
number employed at one time being thirty-four | sale and export, in many of the States. These 
thousand four hundred and ten. _ intermediate stages comprehend the perfect reel- 

The raw material to keep these great industrial | ing, throwing, and spinning of the silk, in which 
establishments in operation is almost entirely im- | respects there are yet some difficulties to be over- 
ported from Japan and other silk-rearing countries; | come. 
but it has been pretty conclusively demonstrated | For an extended business the great filatures are 
during the past few years that our American silks | needed, where American cocoons can be reeled 
are better than the imported, because they are at home, by machinery, the only thing that can 
purer. And.-in this particular we have the secret |come into competition with the cheap day-labor 
and success of our American silk. Silk culture in | of the Italians, French, and Japanese hand-reelers. 
our country, as an industry, is as yet in its incep- A young American engineer is at this time in 
tion. The silk-weavers and the ‘‘cocoon’’-raisers _ France, experimenting on the reeling of silk by 
are not as yet in as full relation with one another | electricity, which is the motive-power destined to 
as are the weavers and the wool-growers. But | lighten labor as well as to light the streets. This 
the time is rapidly approaching when our silk | one missing link supplied, and the chain between 
manufacturers will take all that can be raised for | Horstmann’s fringes and ribbons and the New 
years to come—when instead of sending our | Jersey silk dress goods and handkerchiefs, the 
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Connecticut sewing-silks, etc., and the cocoon 
racks in American farm-houses, will be complete. 

It is observable that the four great classes of 
textile fibres employed for the production of 
clothing, viz., cotton, silk, wool, and flax, are 
essentially different in their origin. They are all 
delicate filaments, but they present little in com- 
mon as respects their formation. Cotton and flax 
are of vegetable growth, one proceeding from the 
seed-pod, and the other from the stem; wool and 
silk are of animal growth, one proceeding from 
the outer covering of the animal which produces 
it, and the other elaborated by a little insect from 
a glutinous substance within its body. That sub- 
stances so dissimilar should all alike be brought. 
within the power of the loom, and employed in 
the formation of beautiful cloth, is a fact strikingly 
illustrative of man’s ingenuity, and seems to point 
to the probability that increased resources will be 
laid open to those who seek among the natural 
riches presented to our use. 

The little silk-producing animal—first a worm 
and then a moth—requires close and careful atten- 
tion, in order that the produce of its industry may 
be made available to man. It is to the Chinese 
that we owe the knowledge of this art, among 
whom it has beer practiced from very remote 
times. Long before the inhabitants of Europe 
knew that silk was produced from an insect at all, 
the manufacture of silk goods was common among 
the Chinese. The early Greek writers spoke of 
the lustrous beauty and brilliancy of the Asiatic 
robes ; and in more than one passage alluded to 
China (or Seres, as it was then called) as the 
place whence they came. One of these writers, 
supposing that silk was a vegetable production, 
spoke of it thus: 


‘* Nor flocks nor herds the distant Seres tend ; 
But from the flowers that in the desert bloom, 
Tinctured with ev’ry varying hue, they cull 
The glossy down, and card it fur the loom.” 


Of the introduction «+ silk-rearing into Europe 
and how it was brought aiout, it is hardly neces- 
sary to refer to. The 1ev2ived version of the 
story is too well-known at this date to need repe- 
tition in this article. 

This department of industry was for more than 
six hundred years confined, so tar as Europe was 
concerned, to the Eastern or byzantine Empire. 
It was not till about the time of the Crusades that 





it spread westward or northward. In the twelfth 
century silk-rearing began to be practiced in 
Sicily, in the thirteenth century in Italy, in the 
fourteenth in Spain and France, and in the fif- 
teenth in England. 

China, India, Italy, Southern France, and 
Turkey, however, by reason of their climate, to- 
gether with their cheap labor, have thus far been 
the chief silk-producing countries, to which our 
manufacturers are indebted for their supply of this 
material. 

That the industry can be made a success com- 
mercially on this continent is already pretty well 
established. The climate in certain sections is 
peculiarly adapted to the purpose, and as the 
occupation is one that is singularly fitted to the 
deft skill of many of our thrifty housewives 
and women who may seek an industry that 
will remunerate them handsomely, it affords an 
interesting pastime for their leisure hours; and, 
although the difficulty of proper reeling may be as 
yet a stumbling-block to its otherwise rapid pro- 
gress, the new industry bids fair to thrive and 
flourish. Native ingenuity will yet devise means 
to overcome this difficulty, and that in proper 
season. ‘That accomplished, and silk-rearing will 
become as much a source of commercial activity 


.in this country as is now that of cotton or wool. 


As many of the readers of the MonTHLY may 
be in ignorance of the methods pursued. by the 
Chinese in rearing the silk-worm, we propose to 
give, in this article, a brief account of this branch 
of Chinese industry. This we shall follow with the 
course of treatment announced by the ‘‘ Women’s 
Silk Culture Association of the United States’’ 
(Philadelphia), an association which has paid con- 
siderable attention to the subject of silk-worm 
culture, and been very successful in its efforts in 
that direction. 

Much attention is bestowed by the Chinese on 
the artificial rearing of the insects. One of the 
principal objects of care is to prevent the too early 
hatching of the eggs, to which the nature of the 
climate strongly disposes them. The mode of 
insuring the requisite delay is, to cause the moth 
to deposit her egys on large sheets of paper; these, 
immediately on their production, are suspended 
to a beam of the room, and the windows are 
opened to expose them to the air. In a few days 
the papers are taken down and roiled up loosely, 
with the eggs in them, in which form they are 
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hung up again dur- 
ing the remainder 
of the summer and 
through the au- 
tumn. Toward the 
end of the year 
they are immersed 
in cold water, 
wherein a_ small 
portion of salt has 
been dissolved. In 
this state the eggs 
are left for two 
days; and on be- 
ing taken from the 
salt and water are 
first hung up to 
dry, and then roll- 
ed up rather more 
tightly than be- 


fore, each sheet of 
paper being after- 
ward enclosed in 
a separate earthen 


vessel. Some of 
the cultivators use 
a ley made of mul- 
berry-tree ashes ; 
and they also place 
the eggs for a few 
minutes either in 
snow-water or on 
mulberry-trees ex- 
posed to snow or 
rain, where the 
climate permits of 
this being done. 
These precau- 
tions are taken to 
prevent the silk- 
worms from being 
hatched before the 
season when the 
mulberry leaves 
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(their proper food) are in a fit state for them. | the evening the sheets of paper are rolled closely 


When the proper time for the hatching has 
arrived, the rearer takes the rolls of paper from 
the earthen vessels and hangs them up toward 
the sun, the side to which the eggs adhere 
being turned from its rays, so that the heat may 
be transmitted to them through the paper. In 


up and placed in a warm situation. The same 
plan is followed on the next day, when the eggs 
assume a grayish color. On the evening of the 
third day, after a similar exposure, they are found 
to be of a much darker color, nearly approaching 
to black; and the following morning, on the 
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papers being unrolled, they are seen to be covered 
with worms. In the colder latitudes the Chinese 
have recourse to the heat of stoves to promote the 
hatching of the eggs. 

The apartments in which the worms are kept 
are in dry situations, in a pure atmosphere, and 
apart from all noise, which is thought to be 
annoying to the worms, especially when they are 
young. ‘The rooms are made very close, but with 
adequate means of ventilation. Each chamber is 
provided with nine or ten rows of frames placed 
one above the other; on these frames rush hurdles 
are placed, upon which the worms are fed and 
kept. A uniform degree of heat is constantly 
preserved, either by means of stoves placed in the 
corners of the apartments, or by chafing-dishes, 
which from time to time are carried up and down 
the room, Flame and smoke are carefully avoided. 
The most sedulous attention is paid to the wants 
of the worms, which are fed during the night as 
well asthe day. On the day of their being hatched 
they are furnished with forty meals; thirty are 
given on the second day, and fewer on and after 
the third day. The Chinese have such a strong 
opinion that the silk produced depends on the 
quantity of food eaten, that when the appetite of 
the worm flags, from temperature or other causes, 
they contrive means to stimulate it artificially. 

The quicker the worm arrives at maturity, the 
greater is the quantity of silk produced ; and hence 
every care is taken to hasten its development. 
The changes which the little animal undergoes 
during this time are most remarkable. In the 
first place, the egg from which it is produced is 
about the size of a grain of mustard-seed, and the 
worm itself, when first hatched, is a little slender 
thread about a quarter of an inch long. During 
its growth it will wander about in search of food; 
but if mulberry-leaves be supplied to it in plenty, 
it will remain stationary, occupied during the 
early days of its existence almost wholly in eating. 
When it is about eight days old, its head enlarges 
and the worm becomes unwell; it remains three 
days without food, and in a lethargic state. In 
fact, its growth has been so enormous, that its skin 
is too tight to enclose its bulky body; and this 
sickness seems to indicate the period when the 
old skin or envelope is abandoned, and gives way 
to a new one, more consonant with the increased 
size of the animal. The process is a most extraor- 











its own skin head foremost ; lucubrating its body 
to assist the extrication, fixing the skin to a mul- 
berry-leaf by filaments of silk spun from its mouth, 
and making its escape by slow degrees. The 
operation appears to be a painful one, for the little 
animals are observed to rest several times during 
its progress, and ‘to be much exhausted on its 
completion. 

When nature has given it a more easy-fitting 
coat, the busy silk-worm proceeds to eat with 
great voracity, and increases to the length of half 
an inch in five days. The second coat has become 
by this time too small for the wearer, and is aban- 
doned in the same manner as before. In its third 
stage the worm keeps on eating as before, increases 
in five days more to three-quarters of an inch in 
length, and then requires a third molting or 
enlargement of the skin. Another period of five 
days elapses, a further enlargement to an inch and 
a half in length takes place, a fourth sickness 
supervenes, and for the fourth time the worm, 
finding its skin too tight for its bulky body, creeps 
out of it altogether, and enjoys a freer existence. 
This is now the fifth stage of its existence as a 
worm, and it proceeds to eat so voraciously (mul- 
berry-leaves being still its favorite food), that in 
ten days it attains a length of two inches and a 
half or three inches. 

The time now approaches when the silk-worm, 
having received so much food from its attendants, 
yields more than an equivalent in the form of 
silk. The worm ceases to eat, appears restless 
and uneasy, seeks about for some place to spin 
its silk, and forms a sort of resting-place in some 
nook or corner. The body of the worm at this 
time contains a secretion which afterward consti- 
tutes silk; it is a fine yellow transparent gum, 
contained in two slender vessels in the stomach. 
The worm spins or expels this gum from two 
small orifices in the head, uniting the two into 
one thread by a peculiar action of the mouth, 
and laying the silken thread thus formed in such 
a way as to build a hollow ball, nest, or “cocoon.” 
The little spinner remains within his prison-house, 
building up around him a silken wall, and spread- 
ing and arranging the thread with his front feet 
in waving lines around him. In this way each 
worm spins about four hundred yards of delicate 
silken filament, which is arranged into a hollow 
egg-shaped mass, measuring about an inch and a 


dinary one, for the insect literally creeps out of | half long by an inch in diameter. 
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When the cocoon is formed, the insect smears 
the inner surface with a peculiar kind of gum, 
which is also used to make the silken thread 
cohere in making the cocoon. The animal has 
become by this time wasted and wrinkled, and 
then throws off its caterpillar state, assuming the 
form of a chrysalis. It remains as a chrysalis 
during a period of from fifteen to thirty days, and 
seems during this time to be preparing itself for 
its final stage of existence as a winged moth. 
When this stage is attained, the moth softens the 
gummy interior of its house, and gradually works 
for itself a hole through the cocoon, emerging at 
length into open day as an active but short-lived 
moth. 

It will thus be seen that the silk-worm goes 
through many remarkable changes. It is first 
confined within its egg, then it emerges as a 
worm, then casts its skin four different times, to 
accommodate its increasing bulk ; envelopes itself 
ina silken nest, then changes to a chrysalis, the 
intervening stage between the worm and the 
moth ; and lastly assumes the usual appearance of 
awinged insect. Their increase in size, and the 
quantity of food devoured by them, are quite 
remarkable. 

Fifty thousand silk-worms, when just hatched, 
weigh only an ounce; there are only four thou- 
sand to an ounce at the period of casting the first 
skin; only six hundred at the time of the second 
molting ; only a hundred and fifty at the time of 
the third; only thirty-five at the time of the 
fourth ; and when just ready to spin, six of them 
weigh an ounce, so that in the period of five or 
six weeks the silk-worm increases in weight nine 
thousand-fold! Their voracity may be thus illus- 
trated: the worms proceeding from one ounce of 
eggs will consume six pounds of mulberry-leaves 
before their first molting; eighteen pounds be- 
tween the first and second ; sixty pounds between 
the second and third; one hundred and eighty 
pounds between the third and fourth, and more 
than a thousand pounds between the fourth molt- 
ing and the period of spinning their silk, thus 
consuming, in six weeks, twenty thousand times 
their own weight of food! 

If the moth be left to itself, it will live within 
its cocoon till a proper time, and then make for 
itself a means of escape; but when man chooses 
to appropriate the silk to his own use, he puts the 
little hard-working prisoner to death before its 





time. The cocoons are exposed to the heat either 
of the mid-day sun or of an oven until the insect 
within is stifled. This being done, the external 
soft envelope is removed from the cocoon, the 
former constituting floss-si/k, afterward brought 
to the state of yarn by spinning, and the latter 
being afterward manufactured by silk-throwing. 

The three or four hundred yards of filament 
forming each cocoon are agglutinated together by 
a sort of gum applied to them by the insect ; and 
it is necessary to soften this gum before the fila- 
ment can be unwound from the egg-shaped ball. 
To effect this, a number of cocoons are thrown 
into a vessel of hot water, and there allowed to 
remain till the gum is softened. The reeler, or 
person employed, then takes a whisk or kind of 
brush made of fine twigs, and presses its end 
gently on the cocoons. One filament from each 
cocoon adheres to the whisk, and is made to 
commence the process of unwinding. In this 
manner the person reeling gets the thread of 
several cocoons between the fingers, ten or twenty 
in number, and attaches them all to the reeling 
machine. They are grouped into parcels con- 
taining three or four threads each, then these are 
again combined, then two of these larger parcels, 
and so on until all are combined to form one 
thread very much thicker than the individual 
filament, but still an exceedingly fine thread. 
This thread is wound on a reel or hollow frame, 
the reeler replacing the spent cocoons by new 
ones, and having the water of such a temperature 
as tu soften the gum just as fast as the silk is 
required to be wound. When the silk, after being 
wound on the reel, is removed from it, it forms a 
skein or hank, which is fastened up in a convenient 
form to send to market. 

The number of insects required to produce any 
considerable weight of silk almost exceeds belief. 
Supposing each cocoon to yield on an average 
three hundred yards of silk, it has been estimated 
that the original silk filament, as produced by the 
insect, would require nearly five hundred miles of 
length to weigh one pound! Two hundred and 
fifty average-sized cocoons weigh about a pound, 
and eleven or twelve pounds of cocoons yield one 
pound of reeled silk, the other eleven-twelfths 
being made up of the weight of the chrysalis, 
floss-silk, waste, dirt, etc. 

An excellent authority upon this subject re- 
marks: ‘‘The quantity of silk material used in 
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England alone amounts in each year to more than 
four million of pounds weight, for the production 
of which myriads upon myriads of silk-worms are 
required. Fourteen thousand millions of ani- 
mated creatures annually live and die to supply 
this little corner of the world with an article of 
luxury! If astonishment be excited at this fact, 
let us extend our view into China, and survey the 
dense population of its widely-spread region, 
whose inhabitants, from the emperor on his throne 
to the peasant in the lowly hut, are indebted for 
their clothing to the labors of the silk-worm. 
The imagination, fatigued with the flight, is lost 
and bewildered in contemplating the countless 
numbers which every successive year spin their 
slender threads for the service of man.”’ 

As we have already observed, few persons rear 
the silk-worm and manufacture the silk; the 
breeder sells the cocoons, and the manufacturer 
superintends the future processes. The industry 
in the United States is, therefore, at present sim- 
ply confined to the rearing of silk-worms and the 
culture of the cocoon. As the market is near and 
the demand great, this industry alone offers the 
most tempting inducements for persons to engage 
therein. It is especially adapted to women, who 
may desire to employ their leisure moments, with 
a view of adding a suitable competence to their 
usual income, and is, moreover, a pleasant and 
agreeable occupation, requiring little more labor 
than mere attention to the little workers. 

The industry, we are pleased to state, is rapidly 
increasing, and much interest is being paid to its 
full and proper development. The liberality and 
enterprise of many of our leading silk merchants 
and manufacturers are enlisted in the industry, 
through the proper dissemination of correct modes 
of treatment in the rearing of the silk-worm, and 
to stimulate healthy competition very handsome 
cash premiums are being offered for the display of 
the best cocoons. The ‘‘ Women’s Silk Culture 
Association of the United States,” the most prom- 
inent factor thus far in the promotion of this 
industry, has just announced the holding of a 
fair in the city of Philadelphia, during the third 
week in October next, for the best displays of 
silk cocoons. The cash premiums offered are four 
in number, and for the best four grades of silk 
cocoons, to wit: First premium (best tb), $200. 
Second premium (second best Ib), $150. Third 
premium (third best tb), $100. Fourth premium 


(fourth best tb), $50. The amount thus to be 
distributed is the contribution of Messrs. Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, of Philadelphia, a firm com. 
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posed of liberal and enterprising gentlemen, and 
who have at all times manifested a very deep 
interest in the subject of silk-rearing in this coun- 
try. 

The indications are that the silk-rearers of the 
United States will be well represented at this 
exhibition, and the displays of cocoons be both 
creditable and excellent. The Association is 
actively engaged in the work of disseminating 
information on the subject, and has had prepared 
under its auspices a chart containing general in- 
structions for the benefit of silk-rearers throughout 
the United States. For the benefit of the readers 
of the MonTHLY we quote them in brief: 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF A COCOON- 
ERY. 

Hatching.—The eggs are usually kept at the 
temperature of ice until hatching time. When 
removed from the ice, put in a cool place two or 
three days, so that they may be brought gradually 
to the temperature of the air. As soon as the 
mulberry leaves have begun to open, spread the 
eggs on clean white paper; an ounce will require 
a square foot of surface. ‘The temperature should 
be about 70°, and may be gradually increased 1° 
or 2° a day, to 75° or 80°. They will hatch 
usually in five days, but the higher the tempera- 
ture the sooner the hatching. The worms will 
commonly hatch out in the morning, for three or 
four successive days. When the hatching begins, 
spread over them musquito-netting or perforated 
paper, and when the morning’s hatch has crawled 
through, remove to the frame or platform, mark- 
ing, and keeping each day’s hatch separate. 
Better use the net for the first age, and the paper 
afterward. 

Feeding.—The worms should be fed as soon as 
hatched and removed, by sprinkling young and 
tender leaves over the net or paper; repeat the 
feeding every two or three hours during the first 
age, and afterward every three or four hours. In 
general, give the first feed at 5 o’clock in the 
morning and the last at 10 or 11 at night. Before 
each feeding, spread a net or paper over the worms 
and place the leaves on it. About every two days, 
lift the net with the worms to a new frame and 
remove the litter. The space must be increased 
as the worms grow, so as to avoid crowding. 
They will need double space the second day. To 
accomplish this, in feeding, when about half the 











worms have come through the net or paper, 
remove, and place a second paper with leaves for 
the remainder; in the same way the space may 
be trebled by removing one-third at atime. The 
leaves should be spread evenly, so that the worms 
may get the same amount of food and keep 
together in their growth, as it is important to have 
them molt together. 

The leaves must be fed /resh and dry, never wet 
or wilted; \eaves wet with dew are espec ally 
injurious. Gather the leaves in the evening, for 
the next morning’s meal, and when rain threatens, 
gather a day ahead and keep in an airy, cool 
place, stirring occasionally to prevent heating and 
fermentation, which will ruin them. If only wet 
leaves can be had, dry them by shaking up before 
a fire, or in a breezy place. When food is scarce, 
lower the temperature of the room, and the worms 
will eat less. 

For young worms, gather only the small leaves. 
After the second age, small twigs or branches 
may be cut with the leaves. For this purpose use 
a knife, or better, clip with pruning-shears, 
Gather in a basket, or better, in a bag tied about 
the waist. 

The quantity of food consumed increases very 
rapidly. The worms are said to consume their 
own weight of leaves daily. The worms from an 
ounce of eggs will require about one pound of 
leaves the first day, two pounds the second, three 
or four the third; after that the quantity dimin- 
ishes as the time of molting approaches. 

After the second or third age, the net (or paper) 
and frame may be discarded, and the leafy twigs 
or branches with the worms may be placed on 
the platforms directly. The successive feedings 
of twigs are spread evenly on the old ones until 
the mass is piled up four or five inches to the next 
tier of pins or nails, then lay a new set of five 
bars or sticks, with the food, on these, and when 
the worms have ascended, drop out the lower tier 
with its litter and remove. 

In using a second or third tier over the first, as 
C, C, C, C, Fig. 1, it is necessary to place 
beneath, on a couple of bars, B, B, B, B, cloth 
or boards to catch the leaves and litter from 
above. 

The utmost cleanliness being necessary, the 
litter should be removed often, especially during 
the last three ages, as well as all dead and sick 
worms. The consumption of food is enormous 
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during this age, the hatch from an ounce of eggs | 
requiring about fifty pounds the first day, and by | 
the fourth one hundred and fifty, and double that | 





COCOONS. 


amount the fifth, sixth, and seventh, after which | 
the quantity falls to about one hundred pounds 
for the eighth day; but the quantity depends on 
the vigor of the worms, and the temperature. 
During this last age the closest attention is 
necessary and the amount of labor is greatly 
increased. During the earlier ages a woman or | 
half-grown child can attend to the worms, and a 
man or boy in one or two hours, two or three 
times a day, can supply the leaves required for the 
worms from an ounce of eggs; and 
even during the last age, one person 
is sufficient in the cocoonery, and one 
to gather the leaves for the hatch of 
half a dozen ounces of eggs, or more, 
with the apparatus above described. 
Molting.—When the time for their 
sleep approaches, the worms lose appe- 
tite, and raise their heads with a waving 
motion. When any of the worms of 
a batch are seen in this state, give a 
light fresh feed to hurry up the tardy ones. | 
During their torpor they eat nothing. As soon 
as their skin is shed, their activity and appetite 
return, This process is usually over in about 
thirty hours. No food should be given until about 
all of the batch are through the molt and ready to 


make an even start; or, if the least are much 
delayed, give a light feed to the first, and feed | 





be doubled. If the worms come out of their 
torpor in a feeble state, with little appetite, es- 
pecially in the younger ages, cut the leaves for 
the first feed or two with a sharp, clean knife, 
like shredded tobacco. 

Spinning.—When ready to spin, which is 
eight or ten days after the fourth molt, the 
worms cease to eat, become restless and empty 
themselves, diminish in size, becoming trans- 
parent, beginning at the head. When any 
of them are observed in this stage, give a 
light, fresh feed to bring forward the laggards. 
And as soon as they begin to emit silky fibre, 
take the frames (Fig. 2, that were used to hold 
the young worms), tie together two-and-two, 
bottom to top, set upright on their edges, A, a, 
A, Or B, B, B, with the slats of one opposite the 
intervals of the other, upon the platforms among 
the worms, They will use these as ladders and 
crawl up between the slats to spin. Or instead 
of these, dry branching twigs, two or three feet 


FEMALE. 
MOTHS. 


long, or broom-corn or weeds may be used, setting 
them upright among the worms, and interlocking 
them in arches above. If any of the worms fail 
to mount, remove them on the leaves or twigs to 
which they are attached, lest they be soiled by 
droppings from above them. 

The spinning is finished in three days. As the 
worms begin to spin, see that no two of them spin 


the last more copiously, and keep them warmer | too near each other and make double cocoons, 





CHRYSALIS. 


for a day or so, that they may overtake the first. 


This rule need not be observed after the fourth | 


molt. 


After molting, the space will generally need to | 





which cannot be reeled. 

To sum up, the points requiring special 
attention are: 

1. Keeping the worms of a batch in a uniform 
state of progress, so that they will all molt 
together. 2. Abundance of fresh, dry food, 
except during the molt. 3. Plenty of room, 
so that the worms shall not crowd each other. 
4. Plenty of fresh air. 5. Uniform tempera- 
ture, as nearly as practicable, and avoidance of 
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sudden changes. 6. The utmost cleanliness at 
all times. 

Gathering and Sorting the Cocoons.—In eight or 
ten days after the commencement of the spinning 
the cocoons are ready to gather. Separate the 
frames or arches of brush carefully. Remove first 
all discolored and soft cocoons, keeping these sep- 
arate from the firm, sound ones; if kept together, 
the latter would be discolored and depreciated 
much in value. Tear off the loose (floss) silk 
which envelopes the cocoon. 

Choking, or Stifling the Chrysalides.—In 12 or 
15 days from the time the worm began to spin 
the moth will issue from the cocoon, and in the 
process the strands of silk will be cut and spoiled. 
To prevent this, the chrysalis must be killed— 
stifled. ‘This is commonly and best accomplished 
by steaming ; but as that is troublesome, and diffi- 
cult without proper appliances, in our climate the 
stifling may usually be effected by exposing the 
cocoons to the hot sunshine from 9g o’clock till 4, 
for two or three days. A longer time is needed 
if there is much air stirring, or the sunshine is not 
strong. And the process is surer if conducted in 
a shallow box under glass, with a crevice for the 
escape of moisture. In either case, guard against 
ants. ‘The stifling should be attended to as soon 
as the cocoons are gathered, lest cloudy weather 
should intervene. In this case (and perhaps in 
any case), the result may be reached by packing 
the cocoons in a barrel carefully lined with paper, 
so as to be nearly air-tight, with alternate sprink- 
lings of camphor, roughly granulated in the hand, 
beginning with camphor on the bottom, then 3 
or 4 inches of cocoons, again camphor, and so on, 
finally closing the barrel for 2 or 3 days; using 
about a pound of camphor to the barrel. 

After 3 or 4 days, spread the cocoons on boards 
or shelves to dry in an airy room or attic, stirring 
frequently the first 2 or 3 days, and afterward 
occasionally, for about two months, when they 
will be thoroughly dry and may be packed for 
market. Guard must still be kept against rats and 
mice, ants, and smaller insects, which will pene- 
trate the chrysalides and injure the silk. The latter 
may be expelled by a sprinkling of camphor or 
other insectifuge drugs, or by the bark of sassafras- 
root, or chips of red cedar, tobacco-stems, etc. 

Reeling.—This process cannot be readily under- 
stood without instruction with a reel or flature. 
The price of the silk is doubled by reeling, and as 
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there are whole months of idle time of women and 
children on an ordinary farm in a year, which 
might be turned to good account in this way, it is 
very desirable that the machinery and the process 
should be generally understood. 

£gg-raising.—There is at present more profit 
in raising eggs for the markets of France, Italy, 
and this country than in making cocoons of reeled 
silk. The female moth lays 300 to 400 eggs, and 
an ounce will be produced by every 200 to 250 
moths. The worms from an ounce of eggs, which, 
as has been stated, will yield roo to 125 pounds 
of cocoons, at $1.25 to $2 a pound, will produce 
100 to 120 ounces of: eggs at $3 to $5. But this 
requires much care in raising and preserving, and 
more detailed instruction than can here be given ; 
and moreover it requires a special selection of eggs 
to begin with. 

Markets and Prices —There is a good market 
in this country for reeled silk, at Patterson, New 
York, and elsewhere, and of cocoons and eggs the 
Women’s Silk Culture Association will take all 
that are sent them, and pay regular market rates 
for the same. The price at present is $1.25 to 
$1 50 a pound for dry cocoons; it ranges from 
this up to $1.75 and $2; for pierced cocvons, $1 
per pound. 

A gentleman in New York, however, has recently 
invented a new process of reeling, of which there 
are great hopes, and which, if successful, will 
revolutionize the silk industry of the world, and 
establish this as one of the leading occupations of 
our people. This gentleman promises to erect a 
machine as soon as enough cocoons are produced 
to supply it. Information will be given from time 
to time of the progress and success of this inven- 
tion. 


GENERAL INFORMATION.—THE SILK-WORM. 

1. Zhe Egg.—An ounce of eggs contains 40,000, 
and this number of worms will produce 100 to 120 
pounds of fresh cocoons (or one-third of that 
weight of dry). An ounce (or even a quarter of 
an ounce) is sufficient for a beginner, for an ex- 
periment. They are readily sent by mail. The 
cost is about $5 an ounce. 

2. Ages.—The silk caterpillar casts its skin four 
times, at intervals of 5, 4, 6, 6 and 8 days, after a 
short sleep or rest; this change of skin is called 
molting, and the interval between two molts, an 
age ; the life of a worm, from hatching to spinning, 








is about thirty days, a few days more or less, ac- 
cording to the decrease or increase of temperature 
and supply of food. 

On the approach of the sleep or torpor, the 


FIG, I. 


worm ceases to eat and becomes motionless, with 
raised head. 

Food.—The silk-worm eats and thrives on a 
great variety of food; the leaves of the lettuce, 
common (or black) mulberry, the osage orange, 
etc., but the white (often miscalled ‘‘ English’) 
muiberry furnishes the best silk. 

Room.—Any sort of house or room may be used 
as a cocoonery, for hatching and raising silk-worms, 
provided it is well lighted, well aired, and can be 
kept tolerably uniform in temperature by a stove ; 
fire will be needed on cool nights and rainy days. 
Direct sunshine should be excluded, which may 
be done by tacking white paper or cloth over the 
sash on the sunny sides of the room. For a small 
crop, a room on the north side of the house is 
better, for avoiding excessive heat. Ventilation 
should be secured from the upper part of the room, 
to avoid direct drafts upon the worms. A close, 
hot air is injurious, and any sudden or great 
change of temperature. Cleanliness is very im- 
portant. Rats and ants must be excluded, as they 
are very fond of the silk-worm larva. Zhe odor 
of smoke and tobacco is fatal. 

Apparatus.—Both room and apparatus should 
be arranged to secure, as nearly as may be, the 
same conditions which the worm finds on the 
tree. Any frame or platform or structure, there- 
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fore, which will allow the freest circulation of air, 
JSrom below, as well as on all sides, and the ready 
removal of litter and stale leaves, will answer. 
Perhaps the best appliance in use for this purpose 
is that represented by the accompanying diagram, 
Fig. 1. For information about this improvement 
we are indebted to Mr. E. Fasnach. It has been 
recently adopted extensively in France, from the 
Italian silk culturists of a little province (Friou!) 
on the North Adriatic, near Trieste. To the floor 
and ceiling (or joists) are fastened a succession of 
parallel sets of five uprights, bars or sticks (which 
may be 1%, 2, or 3 inches thick); two of these 
sets are represented as touching the floor at 1, 2, 
3, 4,5. 6, 7, etc. ‘Ihe uprights are about one foot 
apart in the sets, and the sets running the length 
of the room, about 5 feet apart, and the whole 
should be not less than two feet from the wall. 
The uprights have sloping pins or nails driven into 
them 4% or 5 inches apart. On these, as at A, 
A, A, A, and C, C, C, C, are laid a series of five 
bars or sticks, and across these, little rods or 
straight twigs; the first of these platforms may be 
5 or 6 inches from the floor, and the next, C, C, 
C, C, say 2 or 3 feet above that, and so on as high 
as one chooses to go; but two are as many as can 
be easily managed without steps. On these plat- 
forms are placed the papers or frames containing 
the young worms, up to the third (or fourth) age, 
and after that, the twigs or small branches of 
mulberry leaves with the worms. Note that all 
the timber of both room and apparatus must be 
seasoned. 

The papers containing the young worms may 


A B 
——_ 
A 


FIG. 2. 


be laid on these platforms directly, but it is per- 
haps better to use frames like that represented in 
Fig. 2. The bars A, A and B, B are three-quarters 
of an inch thick, the cross-slats or laths, A, B, are 
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half an inch thick, an inch (or less) wide, and ‘can be lifted with the worms on it without 
an’ inch apart. It is better to make these frames | huddling them. A good quality of merchants’ 


two and a half feet by five, so that two of | wrapping-paper will do. 


The perforations of the 


them will occupy, crosswise, one platform of size and distance apart shown in Fig. 3 may be 


Fig. 1. 
The only additional apparatus needed is per- 


| propagated. 


FIG. 3. 


forated paper, as seen in Fig. 3, and netting 
(mosquito or other) about the size of the frames, 
for the younger stages of the worms. The paper | 


made rapidly by a common belt-punch, by folding 
the paper ten or a dozen thicknesses. 

The Mulberry.—The white mulberry is easily 
It flourishes best in light sandy or 
gravelly soils. One full grown tree will yield 200 
to 300 pounds of leaves. Two hundred trees may 
be planted on an acre of land. In three years 
they will yield, under fair conditions of soil and 
cultivation, ten to twelve pounds of leaves each, 
or more than two thousand pounds to the acre. 
Eighteen hundred pounds suffice for an ounce of 
eggs; that is, will produce roo to 120 pounds of 
cocoons. At seven or eight years the yield will 
be tenfold. Plants can be had at many of the 


should have some strength and stiffness, so that it | nurseries, and cuttings almost anywhere. 





THE SILK-WORM AND HOW IT IS RAISED. 


By NE.Luie LINCOLN RossiTer. ! 


[ As a fact of no little importance, and to which we refer 
with much pleasure, is the circumstance attending the dis- 
play of an excellent quality of silk exhibited at the last 
Pennsylvania State Fair, held in Philadelphia, at the Per- 
manent Exhibition building, October, 1880. ‘The silk was 
raised by Miss Nellie Lincoln Rossiter, of Philadelphia, 
then but thirteen and a half years of age, and for which she 
received a diploma as a special premium. This young lady, 
now but fourteen years old, has made the rearing of silk- 
worms a thorough study, and her experience shows with 
what success. Presuming that the views of Miss Nellie on 


| plainly seen. 


the subject might be of interest to the readers of the | 


MontHLy, we kindly requested her to favor us with a brief 
article on the subject. This she very promptly and cour- 
teously complied with, and we have the pleasure of giving it 
a place in our columns.—ED. ] 

Of the many silk-producing worms found in 
America, the sericaria mori, or wulberry silk- 
worm, is the one most sought after, on account 
of its uniting strength and fineness in its silk 
in better proportions than any other of its 
species. During the hundreds of years it has 


1 Miss Rossiter resides at 2824 Goldbeck Street, Philadel- 
phia, where she would be pleased to have the reader call 
and see her silk-worms at work. It will afford her much 
pleasure to give any information required on the subject of 
silk culture. 


taken to domesticate and cultivate it, it has 
acquired many useful peculiarities which make it 
more valuable. When compared with the wild of 
its species, the results of domestication can be 
Its want of desire to escape when 
well fed, its white color, and the moth having no 
power to fly, are some of the peculiarities un- 
doubtedly to be attributed to cultivation. 

Many of your readers remember, or have been 
told of, the great excitement in some parts of our 
country about silk-growing and morus multicaulis 
raising. This became such a gigantic speculation 
that, when in a short time the bubble burst, many 
who had invested their all in planting the trees, 
and in their cultivation, with the expectation of 
making a fortune, were ruined. It had been pre- 
dicted that the United States would become a 
great silk-growing country, and this no doubt was 
partly the cause of the wild excitement of that 
time, resulting in disastrous failure. 

Now in this country the raising of silk is 
becoming a regular industry. In Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and many other States, the work 
is becoming one of prominence. I have this 


| spring filled orders for eggs and worms from 
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Ohio, Indiana, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
other parts of the country where the people seem 
to be taking hold of the work in a very different 
manner from that of thirty-five or forty years 
ago. 

From the days of the colonies we have accounts 
of silk-raising in this country. It is reported that 
this industry was thriving moderately in Virginia 
in 1656, and that some ‘‘loyal’’ persons sent to 
Charles the Second a ‘‘royal robe woven from 
silk raised in that colony.’’ It was also tried in 
Georgia in 1732, and in 1759 ‘‘ten thousand 
pounds of silk were sent to England from Savan- 
nah and brought a large price.’’ South Carolina 
was not long in following the example of the other 
States, and Connecticut was the first Northern 
State to try what it could do, but we have no 
accounts of how it succeeded. 

The difficulties that were encountered after the 
subjection of Persia by Alexander the Great in 
introducing the secret of silk-raising are well 
known. The emperor brought to Greece immense 
quantities of silks, believed to be its first intro- 
duction into that country. The Persians also 


supplied the Romans with silk until the exor- 


bitant prices asked for it by the merchants so 
angered one of the emperors that he determined 
to get at the secret of raising it. After many 
devices to get some of the eggs, two pilgrims 
concealed a few of them in the hollow part of 
their staffs, and also brought directions for feeding 
the worms and reeling the threads. In this way 
silk was first introduced into Italy, now a great 
silk-growing country. 

The silk-worm exists in four stages: the egg, 
the larva or worm, the chrysalis, and the moth. 
It is composed of two distinct classes: the annual, 
or one-crop worm, and the bivoltin, or two-crop 
worm. The first-named gives its crop of silk, 
and the egg does not hatch until the following 
spring ; while the latter, in two weeks after the 
formation of the cocoon by the egg of the first 
crop (May to June), is reproduced, and raises its 
second crop of silk in July and August. While 
there is little or no difference in the quality of the 
silk produced by the two classes of these worms, 
the addition of the second crop by the bivoltin 
doubles its pecuniary value. 

In raising a large number of silk-worms, the 
principal difficulty is encountered during the first 
week of their life; they being so small,—not 





unlike an ant,—and throwing out their silk, as 
they do, from the time they leave the egg, it 
fastens them to the dried leaves, which makes it 
difficult to remove them from the refuse, which it 
is necessary to do every day to insure good health ; 
and as handling is injurious, particularly when the 
worms are so small, a camel’s-hair brush can be 
used to advantage in changing them. In what is 
called cleaning or changing them, musquito- 
netting is used for two or three weeks, which is 
laid over the worms, leaves and all, and fresh 
leaves are sprinkled on them, when the worms 
will come up through the meshes to feed; after 
which the refuse is thrown away. After that 
time, the worms becoming too large, all that is 
necessary is to sprinkle leaves over the worms, 
when they will soon cover them, and they can 
then be removed. From this time to the spinning, 
care must be taken in cleanliness, feeding, and 
proper temperature. 

During its existence the worm changes its skin 
four or five times in regular periods. The time 
between these molts is called an age, and is 
usually divided as follows: 1st period, 5 to 6 
days; 2d period, 4 to 5 days; 3d period, about 5 
days; 4th period, 5 to 6 days; 5th period, from 
8 to 10 days, when spinning commences. When 
molting is about to take place, the worm ceases 
eating, fastens itself firmly by its hinder legs, 
erects its body and remains motionless for about 
twelve hours, when it casts off its old skin ; during 
this time it should be undisturbed. When about 
to molt, the worms become of a dirty yellow 
color, which must not be mistaken for sick ones, 
which they somewhat resemble. In molting, the 
new head is first freed from the old skin, which is 
gradually worked back until it is entirely cast off. 

This process is repeated until the fourth or last 
molt, when, after eight or ten days’ feeding, it 
will be ready to spin. The spinning occupies 
from eight to ten days, and if the silk of the 
cocoons is needed for reeling, they must be baked 
or stifled in an oven, at a temperature of about 
200°, or they can be stifled or choked with dry 
steam. This is to destroy the life of the moth 
which would otherwise cut its way out from the 
cocoon and render it unfit for reeling. 

The cocoons from which the moth is allowed 
to cut its way out are called ‘‘ pierced’’ cocoons, 
which are sold among the waste silk, to be carded 
and spun. Each cocoon contains from 300 to 
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600 yards of silk in one continuous thread, but 
it is so fine that it takes from four to six com- 
bined strands to form the staple thread of com- 
merce. 


commences laying her eggs, which work is com- 
pleted in about four days. The eggs from the 
‘* first crop’’ of worms are laid aside for about 


twelve days, when they are brought to the hatch- | 


ing-room prepared for the second crop, which in 


its turn is completed by the formation of the | 


cocoon in from thirty to forty days. At the close 


of the second crop enough moths only are allowed | 


to estape from the cocoons as may be wanted for 
seed. The ‘‘ firmest and best’’ cocoons are ta be 
set apart for this purpose—the ‘‘size”’ is not to be 
taken into consideration. The eggs are then 
placed in a tin box to prevent the ravages of 
insects, and hung up in a cool dry place, at a tem- 
perature of 40°, for the winter. Cold, and even 
freezing, does not affect the eggs, but heat will 
cause them to hatch before their food is ready for 
them. It is often necessary in the spring to place 


the box of eggs on ice to prevent premature hatch- | 


ing. The eggs are brought out about the rst of | 


May, if the season is favorable, from the wintering 
place at 40°, gradually, to hatching-room at 75°, 
when the process before described is gone through 


with. Constant feeding, cleanliness, an even tem- | 


perature of 75°, and plenty of pure air will reward 
the raiser (if his stock is good) with a return of 
beautifully colored cocoons of natural silk for the 
labor and time he has expended. 

The male cocoon is distinguished from the 


| seed. 
The moth, shortly after leaving the cocoon, | 


| this country to enrich others 


female by being smaller—pointed at the ends, and 
having a depression around the centre. An equal 
number of each, male and female, is retained for 
200 Or 225 cocoons are generally set aside 
to produce one ounce, or 40,000 eggs. Each 
female lays from 200 to 400 eggs. The moths do 
not eat anything during their short life of from 
four to eight days, neither do they fly. 

This work of silk-raising is well calculated to 
add to the income of thousands of families in the 
United States, and is particularly adapted to the 
young and aged members of the family who have 
no other particular employment for their time. 
The industry should be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. If we have more silk-raisers, we will 
have more silk-mills in operation here, thus pre- 
venting immense amounts of money from leaving 
There is no doubt 
that silk goods can be manufactured in this 
country fully equal to that of foreign nations. 
There is no such word as ‘‘ fail’? among us. 

Those not wishing to enter into silk-raising as 
a business, but who take an interest in nature’s 
wonderful works, should raise silk-worms in 
small numbers for the sake of watching their 
habits. Day by day as they grow, it is a most 
interesting and beautiful study. So short is the 
life of this industrious creature, that no lover of 
nature and her mysteries can possibly tire of 
watching its rapid growth: its constant feeding, 
day and night, its preparation for its final work 
for the benefit of mankind, and then, covering 
itself with its silken shroud, disappearing from 
our sight forever. 


DAISIES. 


By Dora READE GOODALE. 


Tue hills are faint in a cloudy blue 
That loses itself where the sky bends over ; 
The wind is shaking the orchard through, 
And sending a quiver through knee-deep clover. 


The air is sweet with a strange perfume, 

That comes from the depths of the woodland places ; 
The fields are hid in a wealth of bloom, 

And white with the sweep of the ox-eye daisies. 


And farther down, where the brook runs through, 
Where the ferns are cool in the prisoned shadow, 


We still may see, through the morning dew, 
The swell and the dip of the daisied meadow. 


And then when the wind across it blows, 
And the wavering lines of silver follow, 
We catch the gleam of her heart of gold, 
While over her skims the fleet-winged swallow. 


Clear and simple in white and gold, 
Meadow blossom of sunlit spaces, 
The field is as full as it well can hold, 
And white with the drift of the ox-eye daisies. 
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A PROBLEM FOR SOLUTION. 


By F. F. 


IMMEDIATELY that I had graduated, I decided | 
to go to Germany, confident I should find there 
others interested in those peculiar intellectual 
pursuits—the occult sciences and speculative phi- 
losophy—which occupied my mind, aware that 
association with persons of congenial tastes would 
afford a stimulus that must be wanting if I re- 
mained in my own country, where I should be 
surrounded by those not only not in sympathy 
with my thoughts, feelings, purposes, but who 
deemed them the wildest, most profitless vagaries. 

I selected Leipsic as my place of residence, on | 
account of its time-honored university and prolific 
libraries. There was no especial need that I | 
practice economy ; but I knew the novel features 
of a foreign life might tend to disorganize the | 
best-laid plans, unless all contingencies were pro- | 
vided against. So I obtained apartments in a 
crazy old building in the outskirts of the city, | 
thinking thus to reduce the provocations to laxity 
toa minimum. 

A few days sufficed to remove all sense of | 
strangeness, to make me feel most thoroughly at | 
home in my retired quarters, and then I resigned 
myself to the studies of which I was so passion- 
ately fond. To say I was superlatively happy | 
would be no exaggeration, for I found my suppo- 
sitions with reference to the students, if possible, 
more than verified: that most of them were in- 
terested in the subjects for which I had so decided 
a predilection. 

Having rooms directly over mine was a young 
man, Hermann Kreitzel by name; and though 
we were the sole tenants of the building, and 
lived it J4ca contiguity, so severe was the seclu- | 
sion in which he kept himself,—the majority of 
students in German universities are noted for their | 
“sregariousness,’—I seldom saw him, except as, | 
entering or going from the building, I passed | 
him; and then he never noticed me so much as | 
with the slightest inclination of his head. Nor 
did any of the other students know aught of him, 
save that they knew absolutely nothing. 

He was, perhaps, twenty-five years of age, of | 
the medium height, rather slim than otherwise. | 
He had sharp, clear-cut features, a finely-shaped 


Vou. XVIL.—11 | 


| dated mine some eighteen months. 


Foster. 


nose, and lips that indicated a refined, sensitive 
nature. His forehead was high and broad, and 
surrounded by a mass of light-brown, curling. 
hair. His complexion, in correspondence with 
his hair, was pale; his eyes, in direct contrast, 
intensely black. His residence in Leipsic ante- 
Evidently of 
studious habits, he never attended lectures. For 


| hours he would sit in one or another of the libraries, 


his chin resting in his hands, and earnestly scan 
the pages of some volume placed before him, 
printed in characters intelligible to none of the 
other students; and when through with it he 


| would restore the book to its proper place and 


quietly go out, seemingly conscious of nothing 
outside his thoughts, his fingers working ner- 


-vously, as if he were trying to grasp some idea 


not quite within his reach. 
Several times in my life, when standing on a 


| dizzy eminence, I have felt the strongest impulse 
| to hurl myself therefrom; and as, with strained 
| eyeballs and throbbing brain, I peered over the 


brink, down, down into the black space below, I 


| would cling to any object presenting itself with 


frantic grasp, lest, in a moment of unusual weak- 


| ness, I yield to the malign influence at work upon 


me, which I was able to resist only by the utmost 


mental exertion ; conscious of the madness it was 


to remain, but powerless to withdraw from the 


| spot. 


This paradoxical sentiment was operative with 
me in reference to Hermann Kreitzel. ‘The first 
time our eyes met, a shiver ran through my frame, 
and a vague precognition was mine that an inti- 
macy with him would work me harm; yet I was, 
thenceforth, possessed of the most intense longing 
to become acquainted with him. I could devise 
no means for bringing about such a result; but 
it was finally effected in the following manner : 

Certain of us students had formed ourselves 


_into a club, for the purpose of discussing meta- 


physical and psychical problems, and these dis- 


| cussions were proving more popular than at their 


inception we supposed they would be. Our club 
was neither cliquish nor distinguished by any 
colors, as are most student corps in Germany. 
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The meetings, held weekly in our various rooms, 
were open to all; therefore the cofex7e, somewhat 
circumscribed at first, gradually increased 


lische. 


in 
umbers,—a grave professor now and then con- 
escending to grace and dignify our company 
with his presence, who met with us as familiarly 
as professors and students gather around the Aver- 


It is safe to say my rest that night was in no 
| slight degree disturbed by my thoughts of the 
| man himself and my prospective call upon him. 

He received me at the appointed hour witha 
| greater cordiality than I had anticipated ; but, 
| entering his room, I was amazed at what I saw. 

Everything therein wore an air of such antiquity, 
| it seemed to me I must have been relegated into 


One evening, when the meeting was in my | the far past. 


room, Hermann Kreitzel was present, greatly to 


our astonishment; and, when the others had 
concluded their remarks, he arose and spoke as I 


| ‘*Well!’’ said Kreitzel, perceiving my look of 


| surprise. 
| **T am in doubt, almost, whether I am myself, 


never before, never since, have heard any one | or a something belonging to an ancient era.”’ 


speak. I do not remember his language, and if I 
did, an English version would fail of the weird 
strength it had inGerman. His closing sentence 
was a masterpiece of rhetoric and logic, and was 
followed by a silence that has its only counterpart 
in the hush of death. 

He remained in my room after the others had 
departed, and drawing near and fixing his eyes 
upon me, he said: 

‘¢ Your views coincide with mine ;’’ not inter- 
rogatively, but as one asserts an irrefragable fact. 

‘¢T hardly know,’’ I replied. They are novel 
to me.”’ 

‘*T can claim no originality for the ideas I 
advanced ; merely assert them as more reasonable 
than any that can be adduced fer contra.”’ 

‘¢] was interested in your presentation of the 
subject, and should be pleased to learn your views 
at greater length.’’ 

‘<I shall be glad to consider this or any other 


subject with you whenever you will favor me with | 


a call,’’ ; 

‘‘Thank you. I have long desired to form 
your acquaintance.” 

‘And have been restrained from overtures in 


that direction through fear of my displeasure. I | 
know [ am considered misanthropical,’’ with a | 


smile; ‘but it is not so. I came here to study, 
and, having no time to devote to them, have 
made no acquaintances. 
see you in my room ?”’ 

‘*When will it be convenient for you to receive 
me ?”’ 

‘* At any time you please.’’ 

‘* Will to-morrow afternoon, at four, be agree- 
able to you?’’ 

‘* Perfectly. Good-night.’’ 

** Good-night.”’ 


When may I expect to | 


| You wonder at my surroundings, but all here 
| pertains to my own particular study—philosophy.”’ 
| ‘€T do not think I comprehend you.’’ 

| **T start with the fundamental proposition,— 
incontrovertible, I believe,—that philosophy, not 
the philosophical, has for its object not only the 
learning the laws by which phenomena are gov- 
erned and the relation of causes to effects, but the 
comprehension of the reason for the reason—the 
initial motive; in other words, the Divine Pur- 
pose. Man, a finite being, is, of course, unable 
to gain a thorough cognition of the infinite; how- 
ever, the further we attend our researches into the 
past, the nearer do we approach to the primal, 
and proportionately the more correct will be our 
apprehension of the Deity. 

‘* Among the antiques which I have collected 
is not one but clearly discloses certain distinctive 
traits of him from whose hand it emanated, and 
| of his age. The gems, in their cutting; the 
| images, in their sculpture; the ornaments, in their 
| engraving—all most graphically reveal the thoughts 

of a period by far proleptic to the earliest in which 
| any language, whose traces archzeologists can dis- 
| cover, existed.” 

‘*Between the remotest period of which you 
can thus acquire any knowledge and the begin- 
| ning of creation there must be an impassable 
gulf of time where you cannot but drift at ran- 
dom,’’ I ventured. 

‘The gulf zs there; and, at that point, my only 
resource is calculation.”’ 

‘* How can calculation avail you ?”’ 

‘‘Let me illustrate astronomically. The dis- 
covery of the planet Neptune constitutes one of 
| the most wonderful mathematical triumphs ever 
known, and marks a notable era in physical inves- 
tigation. How was it breught about? Uranus, 
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situated at the extremity of the solar system, was 
found to be affected by certain perturbations, 
explicable in no way save on the hypothesis that 
another planet, exterior to all then known, did 
exist. It would seem a hopeless problem—the 
groping through space and determining the /oca/e 
of such a planet; but it was attempted by M. Le 
Verrier, of Paris, and Mr. Adams, of Cambridge. 
and solved so accurately that, when actually dis- 
covered by Dr. Galle, of Berlin, it was less than 
one degree from the position assigned it by Ver- 
rier, and only about two degrees from its place as 
calculated by Mr. Adams. 

“Similarly, I perceive that some of the thoughts 
which I have traced out by means of my delicate 
instruments, ve/ics,—they sustain the same relation 
to the subject under consideration that the tele- 
scope bears to astronomy,—are not in harmony 
with other synchronous thoughts, and I know 
their perturbations must have resulted from the 
influence of thoughts exterior to the realm to 
which my observations are restricted. Reasoning 
a posteriori, 1 find the modifications, so clearly 
discerned, necessitate the existence of a particular 
class of thoughts, and I unhesitatingly conclude 
that such have been. Thus, by a continual retro- 
gression, I approximate more and more closely to 
the great first thought, never quite comprehensible 
for the reason heretofore given.”’ 

I have detailed thus much of our conversation, 
because the course of reasoning he therein adopted 
fairly typifies Kreitzel’s argumentative method on 
all occasions, so far as I know. 

Discontinuing the subject, he became discur- 
sive, astounding me by the boldness of his ideas, 
the extent and profundity of his erudition, though 
there was no evidence of pedantry on his part. 
I thought, at the time, I had never seen a more 
sociable person; but a subsequent consideration 
of our interview convinced me ‘‘sociability’’ was 
a misnomer, as he had done nearly all the talking, 
while the listening had mostly devolved on me. 
l realized, too, that a vein of cynicism—faint but 
decided—had pervaded his remarks, that a certain 
levity had characterized his treatment of things 
which I regatded sacred, and the realization 
rasped my feelings. ‘The remembrance of his 
lustrous eyes, which, in the semi-darkness of his 
room, had seemed to emit flashes of phosphores- 
cent light, caused a dismal, oppressive sensation 
that remained alfa meute repostum, despite my 
endeavors to throw it off. 
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From this time Kreitzel constantly associated 
with me, though he kept aloof from the other 
students as persistently as ever. I always ex- 
perienced the same feeling of disquietude when in 
his presence, and the ‘‘seeming’’ of his eyes 
haunted me for hours after we had been together. 
He rendered me valuable assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of my studies; for, clear-headed and familiar 
with those branches to which I was giving atten- 
tion, he comprehended their subtlest points, and 
his exposition of them was terse, vigorous, per- 
spicuous. 

His views were, in many instances, so antago- 
nistic to those I had previously held, I could not, 
at first, adopt them. They were, however, pre- 
sented so earnestly, with such evident self-con- 
viction, they appeared unquestionable, and I 
gradually became a proselyte to his sentiments on 
all matters. His cynicism and lurking contemptu- 
ousness infected me more and more as the months 
rolled on, till my entire nature was metamorphosed. 
Formerly joyous and social, I grew morbidly 
melancholy and avoided companionship with any 
save him. The sense of discomfort, ever per- 
ceptible when in his presence, was one of absolute 
fear when I was away from him. I fully realized 
that he was rapidly, purposely, and completely 
gaining the mastery of my mind; why he desired 
to do this, I could not conceive. 

Confident the only preventive of the mental 
demoralization threatening me—which, possibly, 
might merge into insanity—would be found ina 
departure from Leipsic, I, with an almost super- 
human effort, burst my fetters and, without having 
signified my intention to any one, in early summer 
left the city—uncertain whither or how far my 
wanderings would extend. I resolved to make a 
purely pedestrian tour, and to avoid all largely- 
populated places. 

At first my spirits refused to rise from their 
depressed condition, but by degrees they assumed 
a more healthy tone. ‘The blithe joviality of 
German country-life inspired me with a vigor of 
mind and body to which I had for a long time 
been a stranger; and my gloom and moroseness 
were supplanted by a feeling of perfect serenity. 
Quite by accident, I directed my steps toward the 
Rhine, which I reached at a point near the 
northern extremity of the Black Forest Mountains; 
and, determined to enjoy whatever was enjoyable, 
so leisurely did I move, it was past the middle of 
; July when I arrived at Lake Constance. 
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One afternoon, as I reclined on the velvety 
greensward fringing the shore of the lake, I was 
suddenly impressed with a vague sensation of 
impending danger. ‘Turning half round on my 
elbow to shake off the uncomfortable feeling and 
at the same time to assure myself there was no 
cause for it, whom should I see but Hermann 
Kreitzel ! 

He stood only a few feet away, his hands clasped 
behind his back, his eyes fastened upon me. His 
features were paler than was their wont, thin and 
attenuated; and one cheek was disfigured by a 
broad, red cicatrix. His eyes, hollow and sunken, 
were circled with heavy, purple rings, and ap- 
peared to be overcast with a corpse-like film. 

‘*So here you are,’’ he said, advancing toward 
me. 


‘* Ves, here I am,’’ I replied, rising from my | 


recumbent posture and taking his outstretched 
hand. It felt like a piece of marble, and I con- 
‘*You are cold. Are you ill?” 

‘*T am entirely well.” 

‘*May | inquire why you have come to this 
place ?”’ 


tinued : 


For a reply he looked at me. It was as if he 
At least I thus in- 
terpreted the expression of his countenance ; and, 
in the firmest tone at my command, I asked: 

‘‘How did you learn my whereabouts? I 
advised no one of my intended departure from 
Leipsic, nor was I certain to come here till I 
arrived,”’ 


had said, ‘*‘ You-were here.” 


‘YT am cognizant of all your purposes—your 
motives also. I know you left Leipsic from fear 
of my power over you.”’ 

‘‘Why, then, do you persist in inflicting your 
presence upon me, when you know it is not agree- 
able to me ?’’ I inquired angrily. 

‘*You were once very anxious to form my ac- 
quaintance,’’ he quietly returned. 

‘«T remember it, to my sorrow.”’ 

‘** But I benefited you.”’ 

‘*In what respect ?” 

‘*Forcing you to leave Leipsic, I compelled 
you to renounce your vain and harmful investiga- 
tions ; vain, because mortal can never comprehend 
the mysteries of the Unknown; harmful, in that 
they take one’s mind from all save his own un- 
satisfactory thoughts. Now, having lost sight of 
self and contemplating the author of all mysteries 
in his munificent largesses to the human family, 
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| of further persecution from me. 





you are becoming a true man. Indirectly, there- 
fore, I did you an inestimably valuable service.”’ 

‘*Your views have changed since last I saw 
you.” 

‘* Radically. Why? I was suddenly made 
conscious that the years I had devoted to specula- 
tion concerning the divine purpose—with which 
I had nothing to do further than to accept every- 


| thing as wisely ordered—were worse than wasted, 


Moreover, I was stricken with remorse, fully 
realizing the evil I had done in assisting to lead 
you astray; that, merely to gratify my selfish 
desire to, so far as possible, gain control over your 
mind, I had driven you to the verge of despair. 

‘*T came here to tell you this, and to express 
my contrition for the pernicious influence | for- 
merly exerted over you. I have left Leipsic for- 
ever, and you can return to that city without fear 
We shall never 
meet again till in the great hereafter. Ledvn Sie 
wohl!’ And with another grasp of my hand he 
was gone, ere I had sufficiently recovered from 
my astonishment to make reply. 

I continued my wanderings a few weeks longer, 
then returned to Leipsic, where I was cordially 
welcomed by the students. Several of them 
gathered in my room the morning succeeding my 
return and asked me various questions in reference 
to my abrupt departure. I answered all, then said: 

‘* Kreitzel has left you.” 

‘*Yes, poor fellow, he has gone,”’ 
ously. 

‘¢T presume he was, to the last, as uncommuni- 
cative as usual, and informed no one why or 
where he was going ?”’ 

‘* Don’t you know he is dead ?”’ 

** Dead ?”’ I repeated. 

‘*He was killed by lightning in the forenoon 
of July twenty-sixth.” 

** My God!’’ I exclaimed, not profanely ; for 
it was the afternoon of that day when he visited 
me. 

‘*What is the matter?’’ asked one of the 
students, and I related what the reader already 
knows. 

Yes, I saw him, took him by the hand, con- 
versed with him, at a time when he lay dead ina 
city many miles from where I then was. Doubt- 
less the cicatrix visible on his cheek was caused 
by the bolt that killed him. No wonder he was 
pale, attenuated, cold; that he was completely at 
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rest; that he could clearly perceive the errors of 
his life. Imaginative, my seeing him? It was as 
real as anything I ever knew! 

May it be the rapport existing between us was 
so strong that his spirit, when freed by death from 


the restraint of the grosser material elements, was | 


able to communicate with mine! Thus Kreitzel 
would have explained similar phenomena. The 


impartation of his sentiments to me might, perhaps, 

be accounted for in this way ; his presence, tangi- 

ble as well as visible, never could be, I am positive. 
Can any one solve the latter problem ? 





THE LEGEND OF MAONA. 


By E.LizABETH OAKES SMITH. 


“‘ There was a maid, 
The fairest of the Indian maids, bright-eyed, 
With wealth of raven tresses, a light form, 
And a gay heart. About her cabin door 
The wild old woods resounded with her song, 
And fairy laughter all the summer day.” 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


PERSONAL beauty involves perils in no slight 
degree in this our age of partial civilization, and 
in the earlier development of the race they were 
of a more expressed character, often involving the 
very existence of a people. A beautiful woman 
was liable to be kidnapped by viking or free- 
booter, Greek or Sabine, and whole tribes rushed 
to arms to resent the indignity, and recover some 
marvelous piece of God’s handiwork too precious 
to be lost. And-so it should be, for a lovely 
woman is the most wonderful and exquisite thing 
in creation, too sacred to be so lightly esteemed 
as in our day, where she may be cast forth as 
among the vilest of all created things. 

The laws of society doubtless grew up mainly 
from considerations of the position of woman in a 
community. The lawless chief of a clan had to 
be taught at some time that he could not appro- 
priate the most beautiful of the sex because she 


pleased his fancy—that others were not blind, | 


and that the woman would most likely have a 


choice of her own and a will of her own, which | 


he would have to learn to respect or bide the 
consequences ; hence men combined and asso- 
ciated themselves for mutual help and the protec- 
tion of themselves or others. 

‘The kings or chiefs of Greece agreed to protect 
Menelaus in the possession of the transcendently 
beautiful Helen, and when she was abducted by 
Paris of Troy they flew to arms, not only to resent 
a marital injury, but in accordance with the com- 


| pact which demanded of them such action. This 
species of usage which makes the epic of Homer 
a world-wide subject of interest must have been 
the growth of all peoples who had reached a simi- 
lar degree of development. Even the savages of 
this country bound themselves by a contract 
similar to the ancient Greeks under similar cir- 
cumstances, and which left the woman free to 
choose for herself the object to whom fealty 
should be given, the right of choice being one of 
the earliest assertions of woman. The story I 
will relate is history more than fiction, and the 
usages described belong entirely to the realm of 
fact. 
| Even in communities of a low grade of civiliza- 
tion it sometimes happens that a happy com- 
bination of the elements leads to the production 
of a man or a woman quite beyond the average 
standard of those about them, as in the case of 
Red Jacket, Pontiac, Osceola, and many others 
that might be named not only in modern, but 
classical records. Among women the idea of 
chastity allied to maternity and the family rela- 
tion would seem to have been an inspiration of 
some gifted woman who was quite beyond the 
abject, servile, or sensual women who made up 
the majorities of her sex. Men and women had 
long worshiped an invisible unknown power, 
which we call God, before the social moralities 
were evolved—this second table of the law. 
Maona was one of the kind to which we have 
hinted above. Her father was chief of the Patch- 
ogue tribe of Indians living on the south side of 
Long Island, on what is now known as Peconic 
Bay, to which he gave the name. He was an 
enterprising, warlike man, who chafed at the 
ascendency of the Mohawks, who lived nearly two 
| hundred miles to the north, and had, partly by 
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force of arms and partly by policy, succeeded in 
subjugating all the clans on the south side of the 
island. ‘The method of doing this grew out of 
the natural products of the localities involved. 

The natives of the Mohawk region found it 
difficult to procure shells for the manufacture of 
those exquisite belts called wampum, so essential 
in the ratification of treaties, and as insignia of 
honor. What the seal is to a treaty, and the star 
and garter to the knight of prowess or man of 
eminent service, the wampum belt was to the 
aboriginal chief. 

On the other side, the Patchogue and other 
tribes of Long Island were rich in shells, but poor 
in the flint-stones for the manufacture of arrow- 
heads, and they in process of time negotiated such 
measures as resulted in the exchange of commod- 
ities. Shells for wampum were prepared on 
Long Island, and arrow-heads made on the banks 
of the Mohawk, and thus the symbols of peace 
and the necessities of war were amicably adjusted, 
and, accordingly, arrow-heads, or celts, are now 
picked up on the shores of Peconie Bay, the 
geology of which must be found on the banks of 
the Mohawk. 

But the warlike tribes of the Six Nations, which 
included the Mohawks, finally usurped power over 
all less stalwart peoples, and at length exacted a 
tribute of wampum where originally they had 
made exchange of commodities. The fine bay, 
now known as Peconie, was every season alive 
with that had come down the Hudson 
River, traversed the sound, and rested paddles 
among this and other tributaries, not only to col- 
lect dues, but by right of power to hunt the deer 
and fish in the waters which rightfully belonged 
to others. 


canoes 


Peconie felt himself powerless to resist this pre- 
sumptuous intrusion, and felt himself still more 
aggrieved by the bold manner in which the head 
of the Mohawks, Ongadoc, proposed to take his 
daughter, Maona, to wife. Now the fame of the 
girl for beauty and intelligence had covered a 
larger space than that of Helen of Troy, and 
suitors of power, redoubtable warriors, subtle 
chiefs, and enthusiastic young braves, were not 
wanting to fill up the measure of her triumphs. 

Maona was wise as she was lovely, and by no 
means ready to leave the wigwam of her father for 
the doubtful felicity of a new home, most especially 
one like Ongadoc’s, who, though brave in war and 


THE LEGEND OF MAONA. 








skillful in the hunt, was known to already have 
one wife to plant his potatoes and cook his venison, 
When, therefore, Peconie reported to his daughter 
the wishes of the Mohawk chief, she smilingly 
answered ; 

‘‘Maona neither cooks nor plants; she would 
be only a burden in his wigwam. Ongadoc is tuo 
great a chief to marry into our poor tribe.” 

But to her mother she said: ‘‘I have many 
suitors. I will not marry one to bring upon my 
father the malice of all others. It is folly to go 
to war with the odds of a thousand to one. Maona 
can paddle her canoe where the gull finds a rock 
and the eagle a nest.” 

To which her mother replied: ‘* When the 
mother of Maona became the wife of Peconie, she 
chose a great chief in the presence of brave men, 
who, when they saw her hold her hand to hin, 
covered their faces and went forth never to return. 
Maona shall be no withered stick on her father’s 
threshold, nor shall she go unbidden to the Great 
Spirit.’’ 

‘* Tt shall content me,’’ whispered the girl, who 
well knew that her mother was peerless among the 
women of her tribe, and who thus had brought 
about the right claimed by the beautiful to do 
according to her own will in the matter of her 
marriage. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ With look like patient Job’s, eschewing evil ; 
With motions graceful as a bird in air, 
Thou art, in sooth, the veriest devil 
That e’er clutched fingers in a captive’s hair.” 
HALLECK. 


WHEN Peconie returned from the chase with 
Ongadoc, he spoke to him as of a thing of little 
moment about his daughter, saying : 

‘* Maona is like a bird fond of the old nest.” 

‘The eagle ejects the young who loiter too 
long under the branch. Maona is wise as she is 
beautiful ; she must wed a great chief, and in time 
sit at the council-fire with the wise women of the 
tribes.”’ 

But Peconie saw that the brow of Ongadoc 
lowered with rage, though his voice was soft. 

From Montauk to Peconie the waters of the 
south side of Long Island were gay with the 
canoes of warriors and hunters and fishers, for 1 
was the hunting-moon, and the island was full of 
game, and the waters with fish of every kind, and 
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celebrated then as now for the excellence of its | 


oysters. More than this, the word had gone forth 
that the beauty of Peconie would publicly take to 
herself an husband, and many a young brave who 
had dared to lift his eyes so high would at least 
show that he could estimate the beautiful though 
it might be beyond his reach. 


Maona like a halo of glory, while a murmur of 


| admiration arose from the lips of the assembled 


| 
| 


It was, as I have shown, the custom of the | 


aborigines, under the peculiar stress of great beauty 
combined with intelligence, making it difficult to 
dispose of a woman by ordinary means, to sum- 
mon together all who aspired to her hand, and it 
was her province to decide among the claimants, 


| 


and this involved a solemn compact on the part of | 


all others to protect the favored lover in the pos- 
session of his rights. 

A bower of branches ornamented with wild- 
flowers and ripened berries was built under a lofty 
pine-tree, which still may be seen on the south 
side of the main road of West Patchogue. A 
lake slumbered amid the overhanging woods, where 
disported the speckled trout, while the grape hung 
in heavy festoons from tree to tree, and presented 
alcoves of rare loveliness to the eye. The ground 
heaved in swells of verdure, and the work of the 
beaver had created a natural esplanade under the 
tall pine, and given a slight fall to the stream that 
made its way from the lake to the waters of the 
bay. 

Here, under the ancient pines, was enacted a 
rite akin to that of the Greeks at the choice of 
Helen. A screen of leaves concealed the entrance 
of the cabin which shielded the beautiful Maona. 
In a semicircle reclined the lovers, each in his 
finest mantle of skins and his decorations of eagle- 
feather, plume, or shield, at once indicating the 
rank he might rightfully claim. 

A gentle wind whispered in the pines; the sun 
glinted the bright waters of the lake ; the boom of 
the ocean beyond the reef of sand which skirts the 
bay was a deep monotone blending with the plash 
of the little stream below, and the occasional out- 
gush of the thrush with its mellow notes; all else 
was a breathless silence. Many minutes elapsed, 
and there was no stir from the bower upon which 
all eyes were turned. Peconie sat like a statue of 
stone, while a smile of triumph played about the 
lips of his wife. Ongadoc had seated himself like 
the humblest brave to bide the feat of beauty. 

Slowly the leaves were turned aside, and the 
softened sunlight encircled the beautiful head of 


| in all their savage ferocity. 





women. A moment she stood with downcast 
eyes, her two hands lightly clasped, and falling 
below her girdle; then she walked onward where 
sat the assembled chiefs. She made the circle in 
utter silence, and no smile upon her lips. Return- 
ing she lifted her eyes smilingly, and extended 
her hand to the no less beautiful than herself, 
Syonet, chief of a neighboring tribe, who with 
dignity arose and placed himself at her side, at 
which every suitor, veiling his face in his robe, 
slowly arose and turned himself seaward.. Onga- 
doc had, like the rest, veiled his face, but it was 
to hide the rage that distorted his features, and 
he did not leave the place where he was seated. 

After a brief space, Syonet approached Peconie 
and laid a beautiful belt of wampum at his feet, 
then he turned to the stream where his canoe 
swung beneath the bank, followed by the lovely 
maiden who had selected him above all others to 
be the head of the wigwam. 

The group of discomfited suitors stood together 
on the bank of the stream, and it would seem that 
the delay of Ongadoc to leave the circle with the 
rest had not been unobserved. 

Suddenly, with a fierce, angry yell, the Mohawk 
chief sprang to his feet, and rushing forward, 
seized Maona in his arms, and with the fleetness 
of the desert stag cleared the distance between 
the bower and the sea, where his canoe was 
guarded by his trusty followers. Now it was that 
the fell passions of the untutéred men burst forth 
The presence of 
Ongadoc had aroused the suspicious hatred of his 
rivals, and it was now seen that the lovers of 
Maona had each one come to the tryst armed 
with bow and arrow hidden beneath his robe. 

No sooner did the chief bearing Maona in his 
arms appear upon a reach of meadow which lay 
between him and his canoe, than arrow after 
arrow cut the intervening space and lodged in the 
shoulders of the fugitive. Fleet feet were upon 
his track, for now all the violent passions of the 
uncultured men were roused to intensity, and 
even those who would have acquiesced in the 
choice of the maiden no sooner saw this decision 
violently cast aside, than with a wild cry for ven- 
geance they lost all sense of the hazards to which 
she was herself exposed by the flight of their 
deadly weapons. More than this, the sight of 
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her in the arms of the abductor served to inflame | 


even a rage against the innocent cause. 

At length Ongadoc was seen to reel and sink to | 
the earth; in a moment he was up and rapidly 
approaching his canoe, while his trusty followers 
in great numbers hastened to his aid. A moment 
more and he fell heavily to the earth, while the 
fierce cries of friend and foe filled the air. 

Peconie drew his mantle about his face and 
leaned against the old pine in silence. Slowly | 
Syonet approached, bearing the beautiful Maona 
in his arms, and laid her dead at the feet of the 
father, and veiling his face he seated himself by 
her side; one by one the suitors approached, 
and again the circle was made in front of the | 
flowery bower; but there was now gloom and | 
silence where had been expectation, if not hope. 
Ongadoc was dead, and there were loud cries 
for vengeance, restrained even by savage men | 
in this hour of sorrow, for rarely had the wil- | 


LATE TO 


CHURCH. 








derness furnished such beauty, intelligence, and 


| grace. 


A cry of wailing arose from the women bearing 
the luckless maiden within the bower which had 
so recently been the witness of her triumph, and 
many a wildwood nymph scattered blossoms 
around her, and in simple rhythmic cadence told 
how the soul of nature pined at the extinction of 


| such loveliness. 


They made her grave under the pine-tree of 
which I have spoken, overlooking the lake, and 
there for many years was seen a noble chief com- 
ing at intervals when there was no moon in the 
sky, who, wrapped in feathery mantle, seated 
himself by the little mound that marked the last 
resting-place of Maona. It was Syonet, who, 


| having roused the tribes to avenge her death, 


had seen them overpowered and exterminated by 
numbers, and he, the last of his tribe, died at 
length on the grave of Maona. 


CHURCH. 


By May W. MILts. 


ALONG the road, on either side, 
The elder-boughs are budding, 
The meadow lands a rosy tide 
Of clover bloom fs flooding ; 
The sunny landscape is so fair, 
So sweet the blossom-scented air, 
That when I went to church to-day 


I could but choose the longest way. 


Loud sang the bobolinks, and round 
The milk-weed flowers the bees were humming. 
I sauntered on, but soon I found 
Behind me there was some one coming. 
I did not turn my head to see, 
And yet I knew who followed me 
Before Tom called me, “ Kittie! stay, 
And let me share with you the way.” 


We did not mind our steps grew slow, 
Or notice when the bell stopped ringing, 
Or think of being late, but lo! 


When we had reached the church, the singing 





Was over and the prayer was done, 
The sermon fairly was begun ! 
Should we go in, should we stay out, 


Press boldly on, or turn about ? 


Tom led the way, and up the aisle 
I followed—all around were staring— 
And here and there I caught a smile; 

I tried to think I was not caring. 
And yet I blushed, I know, and showed 
A face that like a poppy glowed, 

For every one seemed saying, “ Kate, 
We all well know why you’re so late !” 


Another Sunday, come what will, 

I mean to be at church in season ; 
But to regret this morning still 

I trust I never shall have reason ; 
For should I wear a wedding-dress 


A year from now, perhaps you'll guess 
What Tom had said to me the day 
We walked to church the longest way. 
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NOVELTIES IN FANCY-WORK. 
By Marian Foro. 


Tue August number of the Montuty will | Japanese fans, or some similar quaint design, are 
doubtless find many of its readers settled in | usually chosen, where only the corners are orna- 
summer quarters, with ample leisure to follow | mented. Both red and blue cotton are sometimes 
any ‘‘suggestions for summer-work’’ that may | used in the same pattern, but the red is more 
chance to suit their fancy. It is hoped that in ‘certain to endure frequent visits to the laundry 
the variety offered in this article something may | without fading. 


be found to please every taste. A very beautiful and artistic cover is of un- 


TABLE- COVERS. 

Table-linen is constantly 
becoming more and more 
ornamented, but a novelty 
in style is illustrated in Fig. 
1, which is intended to be 
placed in the centre of a 
polished wood table, and 
will be found very handsome 
for the purpose. 

The material is white linen, 
sufficiently coarse in texture 
to allow the cross-stitch 
pattern to be embroidered 
directly upon the fabric, 
without the necessity of bast- 
ing canvas on it. The middle FIG. I.—TABLE-COVER. 
portion is thirty-seven inches 
long and nineteen and a half inches wide. ‘The | bleached linen, self-fringed. Above this is a 
corners are cut slantingly, as shown in the illustra- | drawn-work border, headed with another border 
tion, and each measures’ six and a half inches in | in Kensington work representing shaded brown 
length and width. _ The strips of drawn threads | cat-tails and their straight sword-like leaves. Here 
which cross the cover are three-quarters of an | and there adragon-fly is embroidered, poised above 
inch wide, and may be worked according to fancy. | them. 
Numerous pretty patterns have already been given Napkins are decorated in various styles to match 
in the Montuty. The cover is edged with gui- | the table-cloths, and certainly no prettier or more 








pure lace. acceptable gift to a housekeeper could easily be 
A favorite method of decorating cloths is to | devised. 
make a drawn-work border about three inches SMALL FANCY TABLE-COVER. 


from the edge. The table is then covered with | Fig. 2 illustrates a pretty cover for one of the 
red damask, over which the white cloth is laid, | innumerable tiny tables that now dot every draw- 
the bright color showing with charming effect | ing-room. 
through the interstices of the drawn-work. | The foundation is a piece of coarse white linen, 
Ecru linen cloths are often trimmed with a eight inches and three-quarters square. Each of 
border of cross-stitch worked with Turkey red | the four sides is ornamented with a triangular 
cotton, or a design in each corner, embroidered | appliqué of dark-red velvet attached to the mater- 
in Kensington outline-stitch. Griffins, dragons, | ial by a narrow border of embroidery, wrought 











with gold thread and pale-blue silk. The designs 
for this embroidery are given in Figs. 3 and 4. 
The middle portion consists of tambour-work in 





FIG. 2.—-SMALL FANCY TABLE-COVER. 


colored silk. The arabesque pattern can easily 
be copied from the illustration. The fringe is of 
dark-red zephyr. 

Very pretty small covers are also made of a 
square of plush, either plain, or ornamented with 
a spray of painted or embroidered flowers, and 
finished with a border of satin of some contrasting 
color finished with antique lace. 


RUGS. 

Somebody’s clever thought has resulted in the 
manufacture of very pretty rugs for use in bath- 
rooms and chambers, from one of the cheap gray 
blankets hitherto sold for horse-blankets and iron- 
ing-blankets. For this purpose it is cut in half, 
bound with red braid or coarse red flannel, and 
trimmed with afp/igué figures or a monogram of 
red flannel. If a more decorative effect is de- 
sired, the blanket can be embroidered with coarse 
wools in sunflowers and reeds, or daisies and 





FIG. 3.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


grasses. If not sufficiently heavy, the rugs may 
be made thicker by lining with old carpet or bur- 
laps, or by merely doubling the blanket. 


KNITTED PETTICOAT FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
Fig. 5 shows the pattern for a comfortable gar- 
ment, which many mothers will doubtless be glad 
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to have for their little ones. The material is 
white wool, the length seventeen inches and the 
width forty-seven inches. It is knitted in five 
separate pieces, that are afterward crocheted to- 
gether on the right side, leaving a slit six inches 
long in the middle of the back. Cast on fifty 
stitches for the front breadth, thirty-six for each 


@.8 @ 





FIG. 4.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


side breadth, and forty for the two back breadths, 
Knit and seam two stitches alternately for six 
rows, and then transpose the pattern. The lower 
border is knitted separately and crocheted to the 
skirt. A crochet lace edges the bottom. 


SATIN SACHET. 

A very pretty sachet of novel design is com- 
posed of two square pieces of card-board, seven 
inches and a quarter in diameter, joined by a bias 
strip of rose-colored satin five inches and three- 
quarters wide and fifty-six inches long, gathered 
on one side and set between the upper and under 
layers of the satin intended for the covering of 
the bottom. On the upper edge the strip is 
folded on the wrong side for a hem a quarter of 
an inch wide, through which rose-colored silk 
cord is run. Cover the card-board lid with a 
square piece of rose-colored satin cut bias and 
shirred at intervals of half an inch. Finish it 
with a band of pale-blue or white pinked flannel, 





FIG. 5.—KNITTED PETTICOAT FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


embroidered in some pretty design or merely 
feather-stitched with a contrasting color, and 
under the outer edge set a box-plaited ruffle of 
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rose-colored satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch | | silk bag with a drawing-string, to hold the wet 
wide. The lid should be covered with an inter- | article, the second is intended for a brush. These 
lining of perfumed wadding before the shirred 
satin, embroidery, and plaiting are added. Fasten 
the back of the lid to the rim. 
























TRAVELING-CASE, 
Useful articles should 
not be left wholly out of 


two should extend entirely 
across the width of the 
linen. Next above these 
add two short pockets, 
one at each end: one to 
hold soap, the other to 
contain hair-pins, safety- 
pins, and black and white 
dress-pins. Between these, 
narrow loops of bound 
linen may be fastened for 
tooth and _ nail-brushes ; 
and still above, another 
pocket, extending across 
the whole width of linen, 
should be added for a 
broom, combs, etc. After 
the pockets have all been 
made, bind the upper end 
of the piece that has no 
pockets, and lay it against 
the back of the piece with 
pockets. Bind these two 


FIG. 6.—DESIGN FOR SLIPPERS (GOLD EMBRUIDERY). 


sight in the desire to 
make ornamental ones, 
and few things more 
useful to travelers could 
be found than a strong, stout case to hold toilet 
articles compactly together. This is formed of two 
pieces of linen crash, each three-quarters of a yard | parts together, leaving the upper end open, thus 
long and three-eighths of a yard wide. Across one, | securing one large bag the entire size of the crash, 
place two large pockets of linen bound with braid. | where soiled handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, stock- 
The lower one is for a sponge and contains an oil- | ings, etc., can be placed. Sew braids to the upper 
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corners of the case, to tie it firmly when rolled 
together. 


GOLD EMBROIDERY FOR SLIPPERS. 

Gold embroidery is very rich and beautiful in 
effect, but difficult to execute by those unskilled 
in fine needle-work. With the help of the accom- 
panying ‘illustrations, however, any one tolerably 
versed in ordinary embroidery can readily work 
the elegant design for slippers given in Fig. 6. 

The pattern is first drawn on the material, then 
the various figures are cut out of card-board. As 
the figures in this design are intended to be very 


FIG. 7.—INSTRUMENT FOR HOLDING THE GOLD THREAD. 


much raised, six layers of card-board are required 
for each. These layers are carefully pasted on 
the material without covering the traced outlines 
of the pattern, as they must be kept perfectly 
clear. The gold thread is taken double, a small 
fork-like instrument, illustrated in Fig. 7, being 
used for holding it. The needle, threaded with a 
waxed gold-colored silk, is tightly drawn between 
the gold threads that closely cover the pasteboard 
figures, and passed from the upper to the under 
side of the work, firmly fastening the gold threads 
to the material. Some gold spiral cord, cut in 
small pieces and sewed over the velvet, as shown 
by the illustration, produces a very rich and glit- 
tering effect. 





FANCY-WORK. 
TOBACCO-POUCHES. 

Slippers seem naturally to suggest their usual 

accompaniment, tobacco, and many pretty styles 


| of pouches are made as receptacles for the fragrant 


weed. The materials are various, kid, silk, satin, 
velvet, and even chamois-skin being empioyed 
with very charming effect. Embroidery and even 
painting are not seldom called into requisition for 
their decoration. 

A pretty style is composed of five pieces about 








an eighth of a yard long and two and a half inches 
wide, pointed at the bottom and cut straight 
across the top. Each of these pieces—which are 
of kid—may be embroidered or painted, then 
sewed firmly together. The satin lining is cut in 
gores to fit and slipped inside the pouch, after 
which a satin top is joined on. This has a run- 
ning near the upper part, through which the 
drawing-cord is inserted to form a frill and close 
the pouch. Three tassels are fastened to the 
point of the pouch by way of finish. 

Another more elaborate design has the five parts 
made of ticking, with gold braid sewed down each 
blue stripe and an embroidery in fancy stitches 
with colored silks between. The gores are bound 
with narrow silk ribbon the color of the top 
before being sewed together, and the bag is lined 
| with oil-silk to keep the tobacco moist. 

Still another variety is composed of chamois- 
| skin. Cut a square bag the size desired, then 
round off the two lower corners. Embroider on 
one side an initial or monogram, and on the other 
a butterfly, flower, or any other design that fancy 
may suggest. Face in the top to the depth of an 
inch and a half, or two inches, and make two run- 
nings to hold the drawing-cord, which should be 
| finished with two tiny tassels. This style is much 
| liked by gentlemen, who wish to carry their to- 
_ bacco in their pockets; the other is generally used 
for bags to be hung in the room. 


HANGING- BASKET. 

A new way of using the wooden platters in 
which grocers send out butter has recently been 
| invented. They are cut in two and placed with 
_ the curved sides downward. Holes are then bored 

opposite each other through the centre of the 
| curving bottom, and at each end of the straight 
| top. Through these holes ribbons are passed and 


| tied in a bow, and from the bows at the sides of 





' the top a band of ribbon is passed by which to 
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suspend the basket. A spray of flowers or some 


top with strings in a bag, which should be about 


other pretty ornamental design is painted on the | one-third the depth of the lace. 


side of the basket. 





FIG. 8.—SOFA PILLOW. 


SOFA-PILLOW. 
The design for a sofa pillow, illustrated in Fig. 
8, is recommended as excellent for a detachable 
cover, since it can be frequently washed and again 
basted on, looking ‘‘as good as new,”’ an invalu- 
able quality in articles destined for rooms in con- 
stant use. The foundation is ecru linen, em- 
broidered with dark-red crewel-wool. 
however, it can be made of cloth or satin, 
embroidered with filoselle silk. In that case 
the choice of colors must be left to indi- 
vidual taste. The color of the lining, cord, 
and tassels must correspond with that of the 
embroidery. 


HAND-BAGS. 

The fancy for carrying bags in the hand 
has led to the invention of a great many 
designs for these useful and pretty articles. 

One, whose effect is véry quaint, is made 
from an oblong piece of greenish-gray straw 
doubled in half and lined with dark-red or 
olive-green silk, which forms a puff at each 
side and is gathered together with silk 
strings. The straw is then embroidered with 
crewéls, of painted to suit the owner’s taste. 





If preferred, 





A handsome bag is also made of satin in two 
colors, dull-red and pale-blue being a pretty 
combination. A square bag is first made of 
dull-red, the ends and top being pale-blue; 
shirr the square piece at each end, and the top 
to form a ruffle, then run another shirring 
through the middle to drape it gracefully. 
The pale-blue satin ends are slightly gathered 
and sewed on in an ordinary seam, while the 
top after being sewed to the gathered top of 
the square bag has a drawing-string inserted 
to close the top, leaving a standing frill. A 
ribbon passes over the shirring through the 
middie‘ of the square. red- bag,- passing on to 
the top of the pale-blue bag, where it finishes 
in a bow. If-preferred, the square bag can 
be made of brocaded material, and the top 
and sides of plain silk or satin. 


WORK BASKET WITH COLORED EMBROIDERY. 
The beautiful work-basket illustrated in Fig. 9 
is made of fine white wicker-work, and is four 
and a half inches high, twelve and a quarter inches 
long, and eleven inches broad. It is lined with 
wine-colored velvet. The sides and bottom are 
slightly interlined with wadding, and show the 
filoselle silk embroidered border. A strip of 


| yellow congress canvas ornamented with red 


k.c. 9.—WORK-BASKET WITH COLORED EMBROIDERY. 


Another favorite pattern is made of a strip of | stitches and small figures of trees in olive-colored 
Macramé lace, lined with silk or satin of any crewel edges the border on both sides at the 


shade that pleases the maker, and drawn up at the | bottom. 


Plaited lace of yellow or gray tint two 
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and a half inches wide and a border two inches 
deep form the outer trimming. The handle has 
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FIG. I0,—-BORDER PATTERN FOR FIG. 9. 


two bows of satin ribbon. 
border is given in Fig. 10. 

Another pretty wicker-work basket of square 
shape rises to a point on each of its four sides. 
The lining is dull-red satin, with a spray of flowers 
embroidered or painted on each of the four points. 
Border the lining with a ruche of satin ribbon, 
and sew a dainty little bow at the top of each 
point. Fasten double loops of satin ribbon to 
the lining to hold the thimble, scissors, and other 
sewing utensils. Trim the upper part of the 
basket on the outside with dull-red ‘‘ moss trim- 
ming,’’ the shade of the lining; and if the basket 
has handles, ornament them with tassels. 


The pattern of the 


JAPANESE PARASOL SCRAP-BAG. 

The bright-hued paper Japanese parasols can 
be converted into scrap-bags sufficiently strong to 
hold bits of paper and light material by twisting 
a bit of fine wire into a ring, catching it to the 
partly-opened parasol with thread, and fastening 
a gay ribbon to the handle. The patch of bright 
color on a dull wall has a very attractive effect. 


ROUND PILLOW FOR CHAIR OR COUCH. 

A round pillow, suspended by a cord and tassels 
to the back of a large arm-chair, may be made a 
very ornamental as well as comfortable article; 
and an extremely pretty design is composed of 
four embroidered strips, two of light-blue Java 
canvas, and two of maroon cloth. The canvas 
stripes are each three inches and a quarter wide 
and twenty-four inches long, and are embroidered 
in cross-stitch in the Greek key pattern in navy- 


blue silk. The cloth stripes are two inches wide 
and twenty-four inches long, and should be em- 
broidered in a running pattern of leaves and 
flowers, the leaves green, the flowers tiny pink 


and white rose-buds. When the embroidery js 
finished, join the strips, letting the ends project 
for a distance equal to their width, thus forming 
points, which, when the cover is closed, are fitted 
into each other and joined. Having finished the 
cover, fasten it on a round cushion stuffed with 
curled hair, and add a cord the length required 
to suspend it at the height desired. Sew this 
cord at the ends in two or three loops, fastened 
flatly to the cover to conceal the joining, and 
finish with tassels. 


TIDY IN CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 

Fig. 11 shows a tidy of ecru-colored linen with 
a woven design and self-fringed, such as may be 
purchased at any embroidery store. Each little 
square has a woven figure in the middle, and is 
embroidered with crewel in red and blue alter- 
nately. The filling of the ground figures is done 
with light-green filoselle silk, and the outlines are 
worked in a darker shade. Fig. 12 gives the pat- 
tern in full size. 


INFANT’S KNITTED AND CROCHETED BOOT. 
Infant’s socks are always in demand, and the 








FIG. I1.—TIDY IN CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


readers of the MonTHLy will find those made by 





the following directions exceptionally pretty. The 
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material is white zephyr wool, and steel needles | design, always alternately two stitches knit plain 
of medium size are used. The top and front are | and two seamed, then three rounds knit plain, and 
finally five rounds composed of alternately 
one round knit plain, one round seamed ; then 
cast off. 

Fold the last eight rounds on the outside, 
and crochet from the wrong side as follows : 

1st round. Always alternately two d. c. 
(double crochet) on the next stitch of the 
last round (catching the edge stitch at the 
same time), two d. c. on the next two stitches 
of the preceding round ; finally one s. 1. (slip- 
stitch) on the first d. c. in this round. 

2d round. * 1 s. c. (single crochet) on 
the next stitch in the preceding round, five 
d. c. on the third following stitch, pass over 
trimmed with crochet-work. Begin at the sole | two stitches, and repeat from *; finally one s. 1. 
by casting on a foundation of seventy stitches, | on the first s. c. in this round. 
then work in rounds, going back and forth as 3d round. * ones. c. on the vein before the 
follows: rst round. Knit plain. 2d round. Seam. next d. c. in the preceding round, four times 
Repeat first and second rounds eleven times. In alternately two c. h. (chain-stitch), one s. c. on 
the last of these rounds, on both sides of the | the vein before the next d. c., pass over two 
middle twelve stitches, cast off twelve stitches | stitches, and repeat from *; finally, one s. 1. on 
each, and on the first and last seventeen stitches | the first s. c. in this round. 
work the heel seventeen rounds high, going back Next crochet with white split zephyr worsted 
and forth, and working always alternately three | for a row of points bordering the front, on a foun- 
stitches knit plain and one stitch seamed, taking | dation of suitable length, as follows: * one s. c. 
care that the centre stitch of every three stitches | on the next stitch, four c. h., one d. c. on the 
knit plain on the right side comes on the stitch | first of these, pass over two stitches, and repeat 
which appears knit plain on this side, and conse- | from *. On the same stitch (folding down the 
quently was seamed in the preceding round. Be- points of the preceding round on the outside) 
sides this, on the side nearest the front, in every | work a similar round, and sew the points to the 
second following round to the eighth inclusive, | front of the boot, taking one stitch through each 
narrow one stitch. On the middle twelve stitches | s.c. The row of points should be long enough 
knit for the front thirty-six rounds in the design | to extend from the ankle down over the instep to 
of the heel, but fasten the last stitch of each round | where the shoe part of the boot commences, the 
to the first vein of the 
corresponding stitch, 
cast off, then fasten to 
the heel. For a row of 
holes (through which a 
cord finished with tassels 
is run) work on all the 
tassels stitches, always 
going forward alter- 
nately t. t. o. (throw 
thread over) and two 
stitches plain. Next FIG. 13.—A SUPERB CHAIR-STRIPE. 
follows one round seam 
and one round knit plain. For the upper part , fancy knitting representing the stocking and the 
of the boot, work thirteen rounds in a ribbed | plain the shoe. 








FIG. 12.—DESIGN, IN FULL SIZE, FOR FIG, II, 
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After making one pair, it will be easy to vary 
the style, if desired, by knitting the shoe part and 
crocheted trimmings of colored wool and the | 
stocking of white. The cord and tassels passed 
through the holes around the ankle should in that | 
case match in color. 


CHAIR-STRIPE. 
Fig. 13 illustrates a superb chair-stripe in col- 





ored embroidery with painted velvet appliqué. To. 


work it, the outlines of the design are transferred 
to light pearl-gray, almost white, cloth. ‘The 
flowers and arabesques forming the appiigué are 
velvet, painted by hand, and attached to the ma- 
terial with satin-stitch embroidery in filoselle silk, 
matching either the colors of the flowers or the 
colors of the cloth. 
(Zo be continued.) 





HOW I CAPTURED THE WIDOW. 


By Macnus DwiIicurT. 


** AWAY for a ride through the forests green, | 
Away from the city’s fierce heat ; 
Away for a breath of the ocean’s breeze 
Where the woods and the waters meet— | 
For a splash in the briny wave, 
For the dash of a sail to sea; 
Away for a brief but happy sojourn 
In Atlantic sea city for me!”’ 


| 


In some such fashion my partner Jack was trol- | 
de-rol-trolling in a very unbusiness-like manner 
in the office, while polishing up the brasses on a 
dilapidated fishing-rod, which seemed neverthe- 
less to have some character about it from the 
service it had seen. 

‘*Now, Jack,’’ I said, solemnly pausing from 
drawing my quill through a long list of bad 
accounts, ‘‘I know you're going to keep as sober 
as an alderman, and I know you’re not going to 
be drawing money recklessly to spend like a goose 
in a mess of bad, headachy champagne ; in fact, | 
I know you’re going to keep shy of all that set 
styled ‘jolly fellows,’ that it takes such a jolly lot 
of money to run with.”’ 

‘* Jest so, old man,’’ assented Jack seriously. 

‘* For you know as well as I do,’’ I continued, 
‘that if we want to pull through this year we’ ve | 
got to work it out on a line that will take all 
summer, or, to use less elegant language, my dear | 
fellow, you know that your time and your atten- | 
tion, your industry and energy, will be required | 


almost every day and almost all day during this | 


whole sweltering summer.”’ 
And when I had thus finished I again went to | 
scratching at the bad accounts, adding a few | 


additional, perhaps forcible, remarks about some | 


of Jack’s customers—who had failed to come up 
to time—by way of emphasis to what I had 


| already said. 


“Old man, look here,”’ said he, commencing 


| in that sanguine voice and manner so peculiarly 


his own, ‘‘let up on that kind of talk for a 
minute, and listen. In the first place, I’ve made 
arrangements to travel up and down for less 
money than it would cost me to run out to the 
Park, and in less time too, all things considered ; 
I can go to and from the hotel where I’ve arranged 
to stop in but a little more time than is required 
to go to the Wissahickon or the Falls and back ; 
and as for the intervening time, which is mostly 
night-time, the difference is between sleeping 
under a blanket, enjoying a refreshing and restful 
slumber, and kicking all night on top of a sheet 
and fighting the buzzing flies in the morning. 


_ Then, in going down and back, I can put in the 


time running over my memorandum books and 
the prices current. There are also several good 
fellows who will be going down and up on the 
same trains. Oh! you needn’t raise your eye- 
brows in that fashion; these are all members of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, T. A. B’s., 
salt water drinking societies, and all that. Then, 
there’s the widow too; she’s down——’’ 

‘The widow ?”’ 

‘© Yes; she’ll be stopping down there all the 
summer.”” 
“I’m very glad indeed, Jack, that you are so 
prudent in the matter, and intend to be regularly 
on hand and on time. Likely I'll take the run 
down with you occasionally. By the way, where 
did you say the widow was stopping ?”’ 
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«Oh! She’s stopping with a friend; but le | 
me tell you how I’ve fixed things. I said to | 
myself, *‘ Now, Jack, all other things being equal, 
in the first place choose the cheapest road to 
travel on.’ I found that, of course, in the 
Narrow-Gauge; so when I had made arrange- 
ments at about one-half the rates of other roads, 
I said to myself again, ‘Now, Jack, you've 
narrow-gauged it down in one thing, remember 
to keep on the same track and gauge it down 
narrow in all other things ; for nothing will please 
the old man better!’ ”’ 

I hardly liked the habit my youthful partner 
had gotten into, of calling me the ‘‘old man.” 
A man of fifty is but little beyond his youth, and 
it is a great deal more sensible for a young girl or 
a young widow to pick out a steady, settled man 
of that age for a husband, than one of your young 
flyaway, dreaming boys who has not yet been 
brought down to his level. And the idea of Jack 
flirting with the widow A——, who is old enough 
to be his mother. Umph! 

Jack kept running up and down regularly, and 
it had a wonderfully invigorating effect upon his 
health through the trying hot weather. 

On one Saturday morning I concluded I would 
take a trip myself in the same train—though not 
with him—that I might observe the better what 
kind of company he associated with. It was eight 
o'clock on a bright and beautiful morning that I 
took the boat at pier 8, Delaware avenue, for 
Cooper’s Point. The boat was crowded with gay 
excursionists, principally merry Sunday-school 
scholars, who were in glowing terms questioning 
and answering each other concerning the bathing, 
the fishing, the boating, and.the glorious pros- 
pects of the day before them. 

We were soon aboard the train on the other 
side, whirling along through green meadows 
luxuriant with growing grain, past numerous small 
lakelets, over tide-water creeks and through the 
region of Oakland, with its pretty country-seats 
dotted about here and there, while the fresh 
breeze, redolent with the perfume of blooming 
clover-fields, laved the heated brow through the 
open windows. 

I had almost forgotten to take a look into the 
smoking-car to see what use Jack was making of 
his time. Slyly peering through the window from 
the platform outside, I could discern, through a 








cloud of smoke, either back or front, every man 
Vout. XVII.—12 





it contained ; but Jack was not among the number. 
What could be the matter? Where had he gone? 
But it was no matter where he had gone, I con- 
cluded. and felt inwardly relieved, as I might 
now enjoy my trip to the full, with the coast clear 
from obtrusive observation of my partner or any- 
body else. 

In less than ninety minutes we had reached 
Pleasantville, having experienced no delays from 
switching off for passing trains, there being ample 
stretches of double track along the line. Here an 
old angler, sitting next to me, began to rig up his 
line. He was going for flounders, he said, and 
proposed to commence operations at the railroad 
bridge, and travel downward to the mouth of the 
Inlet. 

‘*Why, I can come down here and fish all day, 
and the very best fishing at that too, for fifty 
cents the round trip. Don’t that beat all ?’’ said 
he. 

He was about to give me an account of what 
little fighters and biters snapping-mackerel were, 
when we arrived at the depot on the main avenue 
in the city by the sea. 

‘‘ Carriage, sir! Carriage!’’ greeted me from 
a dozen drivers, which first put it into my head 
that a carriage was the very thing I wanted. 
About the horses I found myself particular. So, 
after taking a somewhat critical look at the several 
teams, I at last selected a pair of spanking bays. 

‘Drive to the hotel H »’’ I said, as I en- 
tered the carriage. 

Just then it occurred to me that I had not been 
particular about the price of the driver. What 
was the matter that I should feel so much like a 
harum-scarum boy again? Was it the salt air or 
the ocean breeze? For the life of me I couldn’t 
divine, neither did I have any specified object in 
going to the hotel H , unless I might find 
Jack there—heaven forbid !—or maybe somebody 
else I knew. 

‘*No,’’ replied the clerk to my inquiry; ‘‘ Mr. 
Soarer is not here; he left suddenly last evening.’’ 

‘Ts Mrs. A—— stopping at this house ?”’ 

** Ves, sir.’’ 

‘* Will you have the kindness to send up my 
card ?”” 

The card was promptly sent up by the clerk, 
and I soon had the inestimable pleasure of being 
seated by the girl I had loved when a boy—a girl 
no longer now, but a mature and lovely widow ; 
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and how very thankful I felt 1 was a boy no 
longer like that harum-scarum Jack, but a steady 
and stalwart man. 

‘* How very kind it was of you to come down 
at this time, Mr. Jones,’’ she said. 

‘* Hardly so kind as such a very great pleasure 
to myself, Mrs. A ,’ said I; *‘ but I have so 
little leisure, and—excuse me—I took the very 
great liberty of hiring a carriage at the door ; 
won’t you take a drive about with me and show 
me somewhat of the place? I am altogether a 
stranger down here, though the railroad makes it 
so very near.” 

And the lovely widow acquiescing, soon had 
herself in readiness; and beneath the friendly 
shade of an intervening fleecy cloud we soon were 
driving along the broad avenues and past scores of 
beautiful cottages in that queen city on the beach. 

“T am so utterly lonely without her, dear friend,’’ 
said she sighing, as we were gazing upon the sub- 
lime prospect of sky and ocean. 

** Without who ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Why, my ward, Mr. Jones. My poor dear 
husband’s only daughter. How could you ask?”’ 

‘Ts she drowned !’’ I was about to exclaim, 
when the widow continued : 

‘* And to think of her running away to be mar- 
ried without even a farewell. Oh, oh! it’s too 
much,”’ 





‘Do not cry, my dear,”’ I said sympathizingly ; | 


‘‘it is no great matter. Young people will do 
such things. I wish we had done so, too, dear 
Alicia, twenty years ago.”’ 

“Oh! Mr. J-o-n-e-s !’’ 

‘*T sympathize with you deeply,’’ I said ear- 
nestly and tremblingly ; ‘‘ but you really must for- 
give me for being more interested in yourself than 
in your ward.”’ 

Nor did she resist my taking her little hand and 
pressing it warmly. 
our sweet converse from all but ourselves, while a 


The roar of the surf drowned | 


| lonely part of the beautiful beach presented me 
the opportunity to declare that from my early 
| boyhood days she only had been the idol of my 


heart. Need I, dear reader—as the novelists ex- 
| press it—lift the curtain from the delightful secrecy 
of what we said? Will it not be enough to tell 
you that before the sun had reached the meridian 
at noon the dear Alicia was my own; that, with 
all the eloquence of which I am possessed, I had 
persuaded the dear girl to agree to an early day, 
and that everything seemed propitious? 
On returning to the city I found a letter from 
| Jack, dated at Niagara Falls, in which he stated 
that he had unexpectedly been called away on 
business of the greatest importance, though what 
it could be at such a place, save some wild-cat 
scheme for utilizing its water-power, I could not 
for the life of me make out. I was glad, however, 
| that he was away, and thus left me free from any 
| impertinent remarks. 

It was a lovely Fourth of July that Alicia and 
I were made one. I thought it but due to my 
| partner to apprize him of the event, which I did, 
after the wedding, through a brief telegram. A 
few days afterward, and while on our bridal tour, 
I received the following very startling and imper- 
tinent, yet, on mature consideration, very satis- 
factory letter : 

‘* DEAR Por: I am delighted with you, that you 
should have taken such a very wise step, and one 
which makes us so near and dear to one another. 
And then, mon pere, being partners, we can settle 
amicably, without any litigation over the estate. 
Mamie sends her love to mamma and papa. Ac- 
| cept my earnest assurances, dear sir, that I shall 
| prove a dutiful son. 


“« Blessed be the tie that binds 
In partnership our kindred minds.’ 





** Affectionately, 
| “toon.” 





ON, 


Tuis life is but uncertain dreams 
From cradle to the skies, 
To some a dream of untold woe, 
To others paradise; 
And yet to all the hours are brief 
And speed with rapid flight 
From morning’s dawn, with brightest glow, 
To darkness of the night. 


ON! 


| Man scarce begins his usefulness 

Ere he is past his prime, 

And then old age steals swiftly on 

To bear him from this clime. 

So if we all would be of use 
There’s little time to spare, 
For death soon comes to takes us home 
\ To face our Maker there. 
Titus TUTTLE 
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Though living in an enlightened age, many superstitious 
people attach an ominous meaning to the appearance of 
comets, and aver that the late sad and almost successful at- 
tempt upon the life of President Garfield was amply foretold 
by the meteor so recently seen gyrating in the heavens. The 
basis for this supposition that comets forbode evil is founded 
on the fact that the war of 1812, the Mexican war, our late 
rebellion, and several other unfortunate eras in history 
have been preceded by the appearance of these banshees of 
the skies. Still, we are inclined to doubt if any connection 
exists between the wanderings of itinerant heavenly bodies 
and human affairs on this mundane sphere, Be that as it 
may, the catastrophe to our President, stricken down at his 
post of duty, is none the less to be regretted, and that popu- 
lar sympathy is with him has been made clearly manifest ; 
not by the number and spirit of the meetings for prayer in 
his behalf, but by the tone of private opinion which may be 
heard everywhere upon the open streets as friend meets 
friend. It is true, some few persons, with more malicious 
brutality than decent respect for other’s feelings, have made 
offensive speeches ; but where this occurred in public they re- 
ceived summary treatment, and deservedly so. Mr. Garfield 
is now on a fair road to recovery, and every true American 
heart will rejoice thereat; while the assassin, Charles Guiteau, 
in his prison-cell is lamenting that he did his work so badly. 

Against men of this class there should be some protection 
afforded the President, and this protection can now be given 
by a severe sentence upon the present malefactor, which 
may deter other office-seekers from revenging their dis- 
appointed hopes in like manner; and if fewer positions were 
made vacant by party power at each succeeding election, it 
would also add greatly to the comfort of his office, perhaps 
to his personal safety. Under existing circumstances the 
President is continually harrassed by applications for ap- 
pointments, made through the mails, in person, and by proxy, 
day and night. This is decidedly annoying and gives rise 
to a suspicion that things are not properly conducted. Why 
must every one holding a public position be forced to resign 
that position when the reins of government change hands, 
whether faithful and competent or otherwise? If a man 
has proved himself capable of the duties incumbent upon 
him, and is in every way faithful to his trust, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the public would be better served 
by his continuance in office than if another man of the 
opposite party was to take his place—a man, perhaps, not 
half so honest, and certainly lacking experience. There is 
no good reason why the affairs of government should not, 
in this respect, be conducted in the same manner as a well- 
regulated mercantile business; and if this was the case, the 
people would soon have servants less intent upon pilfering 
from the coffers in their care, than upon the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties. 


The Commencement Season.—A most important 





epoch in a young man’s life is the transition from academic 
training to a position in active life. This is true under even 
the most appreciative recognition of a young man’s capa- 
bilities and situation. But when he is regarded from a false 
stand-point by others, and does himself assume a false 
attitude with respect to himself, his training, and the world, 
his act becomes nothing short of suicidal, while the public 
who thus wrong him may be called in unvarnished terms 
accessory before the fact. 

And yet such a false position with respect to young grad@ 
ates is annually taken by the less fortunate—perhaps envious 
—self-made men who pretend to interpret public opinion on 
this subject. 

It is, it seems, one of the duties of the younger men on 
some editorial staffs to compose a yearly tirade for the 
editorial page as a wholesome antidote to the deleterious 
dish of college news which is served up in another column. 
With our higher institutions full to overflowing with the 
sons of the best of our citizens, an almost incomprehensible 
fact stares us in the face on beholding the patient submission 
to this *‘ public opinion” misrepresentation. The best answer 
to those who would decry the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation is the fact that increasing numbers of young men 
swarm to our colleges and universities. ' 

Some years ago these same tamperers with public senti- 
ment set afloat the idea that to turn our country into an 
Arcadia all that was necessary was to give the young men a 
practical business education. ‘ Teach your sons that which 
they will practice when they become men” was the utili- 
tarian fallacy held up to the people for acceptance in the 
training of young men. At present we have grown beyond 
this crude and gross theory, and even those brought up 
under its earthly teaching have confessed its falsity and 
abandoned it for something better. 

The hue and cry of our newsmongers still proceeds on the 
same stand-point. They cannot conceive how a mind can be 
trained unless it is made a store-house for all the learning of 
the past, truth and error alike. And presuming that a gradu- 
ate should be or think himself to be a walking encyclopedia, 
they show by direct and conclusive evidence that this claim 
must fall; hence the uselessness of our college training. 

When, however, they are dislodged from this position by 
a clear, frank statement that the collegiate course does not 
contemplate an opposition to established libraries, but aims 
merely at the discipline of the mental powers of the young, 
there is still another objection raised by the utilitarians. 
What can a young man do when he leaves his Alma Mater 
with (ah! me, that I must mention the horrid thing) his 
diploma? He is considered fit for nothing henceforth but 
to be trodden under foot of men. 

College faculties are sufficiently justified in their prescribed 
courses by the increasing number of fond parents who stint 
and deny themselves that they may give their sons the 
privilege to qualify to be “‘ good for nothing.” 
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Another false standard by which the collegian is to be 
judged is his success in the world. And a man’s success is 
to be measured by the frequency with which his name 
appears in public print, or by the number of flatterers and 
sycophants that constitutes his retinue. It is unknown to 
these intensely practical critics that more men have ruled 
the destinies of the world from the cloister, the school-room, 
or the study, than from among a parasitic crowd of adulating, 
cringing fawners. Besides, success is not the test of char- 
acter, as victory is no criterion of the justness of an espoused 
cause, History has demonstrated that there is victory in 
defeat, success in failure, as it has shown by its greatest and 
central figure that there is life in death. 

But if we read aright the signs of the times, the low, 
groveling ideals of the’ past are giving way to a loftier 
inspiration. ‘There are evidences that a striving after self- 
culture is abroad among the people, and that may be the 
reason why colleges are looked upon with greater favor now 
than they have been in the more recent past. But even 
here, colleges may fail to justify themselves, The culture 
that is now popular is of too ephemeral a character, it is to 
be feared, and too artificial, to be of any benefit in the way 
of promoting the interests of the higher institutions. Fer 
what is called culture at the present day is the “ turning for 
something stable and indispensable . . . to art.” 
Just as if art were the end of life, and a Utopian realm 
would result from the esthetic culture of the people. Say 
what we may about the “ confusion of doctrine and the 
lessening of faith’? as a justifiable cause for abandoning or 
undervaluing intellectual and moral culture and devoting 
ourselves with all our powers to the cultivation of the finer 
susceptibilities of our nature, the fact indisputably stares us 
in the face that we are only substituting the development of 
one faculty of our nature for another on the same plane. 
And it calls for no high endowment of prophetical gifts to 
foretell the consequences that await our embarking on this 
Futile 
and most grievously disappointing will prove the aspiration 


enterprise—the utter wreck of our fondest hopes. 


to find a Nirvana of rest among the ethereal refinements of 
zsthetic cultivation. 

Uncaptivated by any of these glittering attractions by the 
wayside, the colleges of our land should hold the even 
tenor of their way, fixing a steady eye on their own lofty 
ideals, swerving from their course neither to right nor left, 
whether to pander to an artificial public taste or to justify 
themselves before a tri unal lower and other than their 
mission. Only in proportion as they do this, seeking and 
accepting the truth amid even a chaotic confusion of 
doctrine, maintaining and encouraging a true and living 
faith to give the lie to the vaunted boast that a lessening 
of faith must result from an increase of knowledge; proving 
all things and holding fast to that which is good in art no 
less than in other spheres, making neither supreme and 
all-absorbing—only in the degree that our colleges do this 
can they hope to hold the confidence of the people and to 
merit their support. 

Without question it is to the higher institutions, colleges 
and universities, that the civilization of to-day owes its char- 
Minds well disciplined, able to grapple with all 
questions in every sphere of life, whether of national policy 
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or of individual conduct, are not produced by denying or 
undervaluing the valid results of past labors. To become 
a man able to take a piace among men, one must needs 
stand in a historical succession reaching from the earliest 
time to-this, and, imbued with a spirit of the past, help to 
make and knit thereto the spirit of the present in one living 
process of development. 

To do this demands that a foundation of a broad, liberal 
culture, well balanced, not one-sided or superficial, be laid 
in the formation period of a young man’s life; and such is 
the end of college training. The young graduate should 
therefore be met and welcomed with cordiality—not looked 
at awry or regarded with envy or suspicion. Let him be 
greeted with a friendly grasp of the hand as a most inter- 
esting factor in the great :esult which history is working 
out of the thoughts, the passions, and the actions of men. 


Is it, perhaps, indicative of the bent of mind on either sie 
of the Atlantic, that while one of our American periodicals 
is devoting much space to the discussion of the Decline of 
Culture, an English paper should very seriously consider 
the Physical Deterioration of the English People as especi- 
ally noticeable in the fact that “ British heads are smaller 
than British heads used to be’? The reason for calling 
into question the culture of the American people seems to 
be the paucity of foreign literature that finds its way to the 
tables of our public; while England is alarmed about its 
present status because its hat manufacturers have to reduce 
the size of their blocks if they would fit the British head of 
to-day. Whatever may be said about the merits of either 
question, it is a matter for self-congratulation that our people 
are engaged with the worthier and loftier subject. 

It is an honor to our people that they need no longer get 
their reading across the ocean. Foreign literature may be 
very entertaining and instructive, but it is foreign both in 
spirit and language. The English of England is not the 
English of the United States; nor is the English spirit the 
spirit that lives in the American people. The anthropologi- 
cal truism that the physical features of a country mould the 
spirit of its inhabitants is realized in America; and though 
we may be rendered better intellectually and socially by the 
infusion of a proper foreign element, our minds must assimi- 
late this spirit and make it purely American. It is as much 
a manifestation of snobbishness to laud English periodicals 
unduly as to fawn on an English nobleman—and fully as 
disgusting. But especially is it an honor and glory to our 
nation to know that the supply of good literature need no 
longer be imported. The American magazines may not 
exhibit the pedantry of some foreign journals, but in point 
of promoting culture they are not behindhand. They are 
rather an advance, because they do not contemplate any one 
particular class of people, but exert their elevating influence 
upon all alike. And culture, if it is anything, is not to be 
confined to any class, nor to be considered the peculiar privi- 
lege of the gentry, while plebeians have no right to aspire 
thereto; but culture is to permeate all classes of society with 
the leaven of a higher, better, nobler life. 

Whether the size of a man’s hat is a legitimate criterion 
to estimate his scale in the rank of cultivated society, we 
are not prepared to say. But we fear the class of artisans 
‘ 
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affected by erecting such a standard of judgment would 
strain a point in maintaining it. It cannot be doubted that 
the more room there is in a man’s head the more brains it 
can accommodate; but quantity of brains is scarcely to be 
made a measure of cultivation. It would be humiliating to 
have sothe brutes excel usin rank. Still, all other things 
being equal, the man with the larger head is the better man. 
But before we lament a nation’s deterioration on the com- 
plaint of the hat-makers, we should well inform ourselves 
as to whether diminution in size is accompanied by a cor- 
responding decrease in capacity. The progress of the world 
seems to be from the ruder mass to a smaller and finer 
bulk. If the smaller head has more delicate organs, where 
is the loss,or why should we go into mourning ?—because we 
need less material to dress ourselves with? There is, how- 
ever, a limit to the smallness of the human body as well as 
to the delicacy of any of its organs. ‘The brain may become 
too delicate and refined, and is then etherealized into imbe- 
cility. It must be this that scares the English press. 


Female Suffrage.—The question of female suffrage, 
once so prominent and discussed with such acrimoniousness 
on either side, has of late somewhat dropped out of public 
notice, And this is the more worthy of remark since neither 
the advocates of the ballot nor the opponents of the strange 
innovation can score a triumph. Though their object has 
indeed not been fully attained, the agitators of the movement 
can congratulate themselves. Successful altogether in one 
of our Western Territories, and to a degree also in one of 
the progressive Commonwealths of the East, they may well 
be content to rest on their laurels for a season. 

But the silence that has followed the storm is not a con- 
sequence of such partial victory, nor an abandonment of the 
contest. It is rather a transfer of the conflict from the two 
opposing ranks to a discussion in the camp of the aggressors. 
And what should the manly withstanders do but the very 
thing women asked for? She is invited to fill pesitions of 
public trust; the most dangerous weapons are put into her 
hands by some of the leading, sober old States of the Union. 
Not satisfied with the influence and labors of woman in the 
school-room, she is invited to occupy the director’s official 
position and even to grace the superintendent’s chair. And 
this deference to woman’s ability and confidence in her 
honor is but a just due. 

Still the discussion goes on ; but, instead of resting her plea 
on the only solid foundation,—that of a right long denied, yet 
existing in virtue of her membership in the social economy, 
—the eligibility of woman for the ballot is generally based 
on merely economic or prudential reasons. These must 
always fail! If it cannot be maintained that woman, as 
woman, partakes of the rights and prerogatives of a citizen, 
she would only be insulted by heaping on her a burden she 
was not created to bear, and confess that she has nothing 
but her vanity to sustain her petulant demands. No amount 
of intelligence, no professional attainments, no social posi- 
tion, no income, nor any other qualifications, can acquire for 
her this distinction. Only an inherent right can secure the 
privileges female suffrage contends for; and only when that 
right is established can woman be allowed or obliged to 
exercise it, 





And even then radical means must not be allowed to 
prevail ever historical progress. A wrong long endured 
may be augmented by suddenly righting it. The present 
recognition of woman in entrusting tu her exalted positions 
in the management of charities and schools, and in en- 
couraging her in the various professional walks of life may 
be—zs—an index of the deep consciousness of our people 
that woman has long, too long, occupied a very limited 
though eminently noble position in the world. ‘This the 
suffrage movement has undoubtedly accomplished; and 
having done this, it may congratulate itself. 


Art and Manufacture.—This compound term is em- 
ployed to distinguish a certain class of manufactures of a 
scientific and ingenious nature from others which only 
require manual skill and dexterity. The line of demarca- 
tion between the fine arts and the manufacturing arts is 
undefined, and in many respects they blend together. 
From the period of the seventeenth century science and art 
have been drawn more closely together, and in later years 
have made rapid progress, each mutually assisting the other, 

The establishment of Schools of Art in connection with 
manufactures is only of recent date in England; but the 
manner in which all classes have aided and supported the 
various Schocls of Design and Mechanics’ Institutions shows 
that the nation appreciates the value of cultivating manufac- 
turing art. We see the same thing also in the great success 
which has attended the production of popular works on 
science in modern times. The discoveries of photography 
and electroplating no doubt tended to form closer ties be- 
sween science and art; while the importance of the estab- 
lishment ot the Museum at South Kensington cannot well 
be overrated. By means of the institution and others of a 
like character the knowledge of science and art is dissem- 
inated among the workmen and workwomen of the king- 
dom. 

Another step in the same direction is the appointment of 
eminent sculptors and painters in order to design models 
and patterns for manufactures. Although it is only recently 
that this country has turned its attention to the furthering of 
manufacturing art, European nations have long acknowl- 
edged its great importance. ‘The Great Exhibition of 1851, 
by bringing English workmen into contact with foreign 
workmen and their work, gave a decided impulse to skilled 
workmen, and led to much healthy emulation and rivalry. 
In France more attention is paid to the artistic education of 
artisans than in any other country, and we see it reflected in 
all their handicraft. The Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers 
in Paris is a most remarkable institution. It consists of a 
number of large halls, each of which is devoted to some 
particular trade or branch of manufacture, and contains a 
perfect collection of the raw and manufactured produce, 
together with all the tools and implements employed in the 
process. Lecturers are appointed to the hall for the instruc- 
tion of the people. It has been in existence more than 
seventy-five years, and was first suggested by the celebrated 
philosopher, Rene Descartes, in the seventeenth century. 
The Government is so convinced of the importance of this 
establishment that it supports it with an annual grant of 
150,000 francs ($30,000), 
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The selection and arrangement of the objects in these | into force furnishes opportunity to complicate matters, so 


halls are very interesting, since by exhibiting the implements 


and machines that have been used from medizeval times up | 


to the present day the gradual improvement can be noted at 
once. 
stages of its manufacture can be seen; in another, the pro- 
cess of making clocks and watches. 
every variety of steam-engine and machine, 


In one department, porcelain and china-ware in all | 


There are models of | 
One hall is | 


devoted to chemistry and electricity, and displays all the | 
apparatus employed, from the crude and clumsy objects of a | 


hundred years ago, to the delicately-finished implements of 
the manipulator of to-day. Some of the rooms have the 
ceilings, floors, and walls decorated to illustrate ornamental 
art, and there is an excellent library in connection with the 
institution. Too much praise cannot be bestowed on such 
an undertaking as this. The usefulness of bringing together 
men of the same trade for the interchange of ideas is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and it is now felt that if the workman 


that affairs nay be but little bettered by its adoption. 

While London theorizes, the excitable nature of the Irish 
is inflamed by attempts at eviction, and Irish humor keeps 
exercising the process-servers, police, and even her Majesty’s 
troops by feigned or open attempts at resistance. In nearly 
every instance (such is the Irish love for the bull} when a 
process is served on any one there is nobody found to serve 
it on. 

The Land League has gotten itself into trouble by inciting 
resist ince to due process of law, and haranguing the people 
that no human law can supersede the divine law of God, 
that the earth was given for the children of men. On this 
point we might sympathize with the people, did not such 
a feeling condemn ourselves when calling to. mind the 


“children of the soil’? in our own land. We are compelled, 


| therefore, in self-justification, to wish England success in 
| devising means to solve the problem which is becoming 


receives sound instruction in science and art, it not only | 
adds to his intelligence and comfort, but also secures the 
advance and prosperity of our manufacturing arts. 


The Irish Question.—Affairs in Ireland and the atti- 


more involved and intricate every moment. -Any solution 


| that may be proposed can in the nature of the case be but 
| partial, for the difficulty will only be shifted from one quarter 
| to another. 


tude of England toward them continue in an unsettled | 


condition. Ireland is in a state of turbulency provoked by 
the attempted eviction of tenants; and the English Parlia- 


ment is keeping itself fully awake by discussing the question, 


What next? The land bill, with amendments and amended | 


amendments, is unsatisfactory to all concerned. 
faults: it is too liberal and too conservative, objectionable 
to both land-owners and tenants alike. It achieves a success 
to-day only to meet with a set-back to-morrow. Should it 
even finally be acceptable, the time elapsing until it goes 


It has its | 
| liberal views abroad. 


Synnove Solbakken. By BJGRNSTJERNE BJGRNSON. Zyans- | 


lated from the Norse by Rasmus B. ANDERSON. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1881. 

The literary genius of a nation is the measure of that 
nation’s culture. Repressed for a time because suitable 
means of expression are wanting, it treasures up its strength 
until its accumulated force breaks down all impediments, 
and then bursts forth with a freshness and simplicity seldom 
known among the writings of older and more cultivated, and 
hence often more artificial nations. 

The book before us is an illustration of this principle. 
Norway’s literary genius has become self-conscious, and we 
see its youth in the simple naturalness of Synnove Solbakken. 
How much of the unique excellence of the original work is 
lost in the translation, we cannot undertake to say. The 
translation reads well. It is no reflection on Mr. Anderson’s 


Boston: 





But in the meantime Ireland will suffer most for any 
transgression of the law to whose authority it is subject. 
Defiance of law and order does not right any injustice, and, 
if retaliation be provoked, Irish blood will have to pay the 
penalty, however righteous its cause may be. Perhaps the 
best remedy for Ireland’s troubles would be the return of 
its sons who have acquired habits of thrift and economy and 
If these could restrain themselves 
from falling into fanaticism, their influence upon their poor 
distracted country might relieve it of many of its oppressive 
afflictions. 


conscientiousness to assume that the finer and more delicate 
touches of the Norse do not appear in its English dress. 


| The English language can, however, be but poorly adapted 


for the translation of Norwegian poetry; for the verses are 
of no credit to the author. 

The novel itself merits our warmest commendation. In 
the delicate delineation of the simple, artless life of the Nor- 
wegian peasantry it is unsurpassed. It does not describe, 
it paints. The story goes right on; there is no need of long 
dissertation. The reader can comment for himself, and will 
do it just as the author intended. And there is something 
peculiarly attractive about the sturdy honesty, the simple 
piety. and innocence, as well as the strong humanity of the 
characters portrayed, that will procure for the book many 
delighted readers. And, with the exception of the verses, 
many will doubtless not be satisfied with a single reading. 
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The History of a Parisienne. By OcTAVE FEUILLET. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The heroine of this story, if heroine she may be called, is 
a Parisian woman of fashion, and is depicted in the first 
chapter as an angel. This angel eventually marries a cer- 
tain Baron de Maurescamp, the choice of her mother, and 
like all such marriages contracted by other than the parties 
most concerned, it turns out to be a truly unfortunate affair. 
Upon awaking from her first blissful dream of love, and 
realizing that the gaudy bubble of her imagination has 
bursted, the angel, whose name is Jeanne, begins to show 
signs of mortal attributes, and in the course of the story is 
transformed into a vindictive fiend by the brutal conduct of 
her husband, with whom it soon becomes apparent she has 
no sympathies in common. Having determined herself 
fully upon this point, she seeks that essential congeniality of 
disposition in the person of another man, and near the end 
of the book is discovered in an attempt on the baron’s life. 

There is nothing which could be called a plot in the story, 
—simply a thread of connecting incidents,—and its whole 
tendency is to palliate immorality, giving plausible argument 
for the commission of acts which circumstances scarcely 
justify. As in numerous French writings, the effect of read- 
ing such a work would be, upon many minds, extremely 
hurtful, if it even proved entertaining. 


Hours of Fancy; or, Vigil and Vision. A Book of 
Poems. By ALDINE S. KIEFFER. Dayton,Va; Ruebush, 
Kieffer & Co. 

The author of this volume appears to have been a soldier 
in the Confederate army, and with a Southerner’s natural 
partiality for the ‘gray’? has infused in many of his poems 
a sentiment for that color. This is more particularly notice- 
able in some lines entitled ‘* Confederate Dead,’’ to which 
is appended a dirge: 


“Sleep, sleep, sleep, 
And the April clouds shall ever 
Weep, weep, weep 
Tears of grief o’er those who never 
Faltered when the storm of battle 
Smote the hills with cannon’s rattle; 
But with hearts as proud as free, 
Dared to die for liberty !’’ 


The allusion to liberty sounds strangely; but aside from 
things of this nature the poetry is good, and the author has 
shown a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature, mingled 
with deep sympathy for the ills of life, which is very pleas- 
ing. Nor does he ** gush’”’ of *‘ babbling brooks,” with faint 
allusions to “ hyacinth bowers,” and all that. On the con- 
trary, in many places a more thoughtful selection of words 
would have proved beneficial, but the majority of his verses 
are strong in their simplicity and common sense. 

An instance of this may be found under the head of 
“ Longings’”’ : 


“* For each sweet joy that dies, a pain is born, 
As surely as the evening follows morn. 


And pain lives longest in this world of ours, 
As thorns survive the death of all the flowers.”’ 


No truer sentiment than this can be expressed in words, 





and the stanzas following are all as good, but it is unfortu- 
nate that a little further on the printer should make Mr. 
Kieffer say : 


** Fold back my dust within thy bosom wa/m,”’ 
+ 


instead of warm, as he no doubt intended. 
In some instances the rhythm seems somewhat strained, as 


“ The first to speak was Denville Dold, 
Who in brief words his story told.”’ 


The name “ Dold” in this instance seems very much as if it 
was selected to rhyme with “told’’ without reference to its 
beauty as a name. There are other minor points, which 
careful revision might have obviated, but as a whole, “* Hours 
of Fancy” cannot fail to be looked upon with favor. 

Among its principal poems worthy of note is the ‘* Phan- 
tom Bride’’ and “Sir Fontaine’s Ride,’ both New Year’s 
stories, and dealing in ghosts extensively,—as most New 
Year’s stories do,—the latter being on the order of Burns’s 
“Tam O'Shanter,” with the exception that Sir Fontaine is 
chief ghost of the procession. 

Other poems, under the head of “ Lyrics,” are very sweet 
and pretty, and evince strong feeling upon the writer's part. 


Nana’s Daughter. A continuation of and sequel to 
“ Nana.” Translated from the French by JOuUN St1iR- 
LING. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The author of this work is not Emile Zola, and for which 
we feel thankful. Compared with the work of Zola, it is to 
be considered as highly respectable. While, in some respects, 
it may be deserving of criticism, it nevertheless points a 
moral, stronger than holy writ, that virtue ever finds its 
reward. 

Whether or no “ Nana” is again to be resurrected, we are 
not told, but we trust that the poor outcast will not be called 
on again by these French novelists to do duty in the resur- 
rection line. Two deaths is one too many in the nature of 
things. 


Puck on Wheels.—This diminutive, cherub-like in- 
dividual, elevated upon his bicycle in a precarious attitude, 
but seemingly in nowise discomposed thereat, while scatter- 
ing to the winds a wealth of fun and laughter, will be wel- 
comed by many with his volume No. 2. The contents of 
this will be found extremely varied, and the information 
reliable, while many tales therein recited are affecting unto 
tears. For instance, “An Area Idyll’? teems with pathos ; 
such as, 


** He was a poor and ragged tramp, 
His hat was bad, his shoes were damp.”’ 


The reference to damp shoes is very touching. 

Then the Sunday-school story of how a Dyak was con- 
verted by enthusiastic missionaries; and the narrative of 
“Caddie Corisande, the Courtly Cash-girl of Chatham 
street,’ by the author of “ The Poisoned Peanut,” etc., and 
many others, all give evidence of brilliant literary talent; 
while the suggestion of ice-boating as a summer sport seems 
singularly apropos. 
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What is Art ?—We are lost in the consideration of the 
above question, from the fact that there seems to be a general 
haziness or fogginess existing as to what constitutes art, es- 
pecially as we have tailors designating themselves “ art- 
tailors.” There is in the term art, when applied in a very 
wide sense, a latitude or all-embracing power, which includes 
in its range the whole of the arts of peace and war. Indus- 
trial art, imitative art, high art, and low art, plastic art, and 
constructive art, all these are terms which roll glibly off the 
tongues of the numerous preachers on art matters. The 
query at the head of this paper is, we think, a very pertinent 
question in these days, when dukes, lords, and commons 
are delivering fine speeches, orations, and diatribes on art 
on every convenient occasion; when everybody seems called 
upon to air their theories and dilate upon the canons of art; 
when schools of design abound; when multitudes of writers 
in the various professional journals are striving to indoctrinate 
the public with their individual and peculiar ideas on the 
subject; when book after book is being published upon art 
at home and art abroad, art in the work-shop and factory, 
art in and upon everything, until everything we use and 
wear must be works of art or nothing. According to these 
apostles of art, we must furnish our houses in accordance 
with the peculiar art-notions of this and that professor. One 
eminent teacher tells us that the patch-work style of Japan 
is the thing for us, and is so convinced by the fact, that he 
goes into a large way of business in order to be able to 
supply the articles he recommends, Another equally eminent 
man tells us that we can only prove true art in our home by 
following his particular ideas of art, and so ad Zibitum, but in 
all this we find no answer to our question as to what is art. 
Let us see if we can answer the question. One great authority 
tells us that art is the expression of man’s delight in God’s 
work. If we accept this doctrine, we must conclude that 
the nearer we approach nature in our efforts to produce art 
works the better the art; and that all good art must be 
natural in its form and expression. 

Art is defined by another writer as having for its motive 
and end the giving of pleasure. While we acknowledge that 
the giving of pleasure to others is one of the purest and best 
pleasures we ourselves can enjoy, we can hardly accept this 
as the highest motive in the production of art works, nor 
indeed as a primary motive, for we are well assured that 
some of the greatest and most important works the world 
has seen have been done without a thought of what others 
would think about them. A real and true artist is and ever 
must be absorbed in his work, having no thought of what he 
or she will say. He has no room in his thoughts for such 
ideas, the whole powers of his brain and intellect are con- 
centrated upon what he is doing. If this were not so, how 
poor that work would be; no doubt works thus created do 
give the keenest pleasure to the beholder, and the artist 
himself will derive pleasure from the success which elicits 
such expressions from others, there being but few of us who 
are insensible to praise or blame (replicas of Diogenes being 
exceedingly rare), 

Another writer makes out art to be the science of the 
beautiful, and gives his reason that beautiful objects create 
feeling, hence the word esthetics, which is ever at the 
tongue’s-end of pretenders to art knowledge, who apply the 





word, or rather misapply it, to objects having no connection 
with art whatever. Beautiful objects are produced by art, 
but this is simply one of the effects or results of art, and not 
art. The varions writers on esthetics, from Baumgarten, 
Schelling, Hegel, Metor Cousin, to Burke, on the sublime 
and beautiful; Allison, Jeffries, and others discourse most 
eloquently on the esthetics of art, but we cannot gather from 
any or all of these what really constitutes art. They preach 
of association of ideas, Platonism, and all sorts of notions in 
connection with art, which are simply rot art, but some of 
its effects. 

We conceive art to be the active manifestation of the in- 
ventive and creative faculty in man, elevated and refined by 
intellectual culture, acting upon and controlling the imagina- 
tion. Let us see how this applies. 

Primitive art, as exhibited by savage tribes, is in its degree 
as true a manifestation of art as is the highest production of 
the most cultivated intellect, We say in its degree, for it 
will be evident that the savage can only carve or paint up to 
and not beyond the standard of his intellectual or imitative 
faculties; what he knows he can represent in his own way, 
but no more; and what he does he marks with his own 
individuality, the mind showing itself in the work, which is 
the vital test of all art. Skill in manipulation, while neces- 
sary, and, in fact,.indispensable to art, is in itself but a 
medium for the visible rendering of the thought influencing 
the mind at the time. In carving his war-club or the prow 
of his canoe, in weaving the mats he wears or uses, or in 
arranging the shells, feathers, animals’ teeth, and other 
objects with which he adorns himself, he no doubt follows, 
to some extent, the traditions and customs of his fathers, 
especially in those wonderful geometrical patterns which he 
produces with such exactness, interlaced in such intricate 
and labyrinthian form, leading us almost to the conclusion 
that there is an instinctive faculty of order implanted in the 
human mind, which impels even the most ignorant savage 
to arrange his decorative treasures in symmetrical forms, 
and, while possibly imitating to some extent what has been 
done before, gives to his work some sort of impress of his 
own individuality, which constitutes what is called art. 

Rising in the scale of civilization, knowledge, and intelli- 
gence, we find the same principles in application, but ina 
higher and more intellectual form. The symbolism in the 
works of the ancient Egyptians, and their representations of 
the games, customs, and ceremonies, while retaining a gen- 
eral resemblance, are each and all full of evidence of true 
art; that is, individualism. Coming down still later, we see 
this principle more strongly and fully exemplified in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music. The greatest workers of the 
greatest artists of any age or country carry out this principle, 
and have written it in plain language on their works. We 
see in these works the motive, the feeling, and the inner 
mind of the artist, from whence the conceptive idea ema- 
nated and was perfected; we see in it the master mind and 
hand, the two being in perfect unison; the individualism is 
so marked that hundreds of years after, their works can be 
distinguished from all others. And when the material value 
of these works comes to be appraised, how soon do the judges 
apportion the difference in value of an original by a great 
master, and a copy of the same! In the one is the man as 
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he lived, thought, and worked, and in the other we see but 
a copy, and, however close that may be to the original, its 
value as a work of art is 277. No copyist can impart that 
indescribable charm which the original possesses; he can 
simply render what he sees, which is not his individualism, 
but another’s, and is not art. The greater the mind, the 
greater the art. In the works of Michael Angelo we see 
evidences of power, vast, sublime, a towering majesty of 
mind, which is impressed in unmistakable language upon 
all he has done, written so large that all men who behold his 
works, high and low, the ignorant and the learned, are alike 
impressed with the grandeur and sublimity of the concep- 
tions of his mind, which qualities are the essence and sum 
of all art. Where these qualities are absent, art does not 
exist. 

Coming down to our own times, with whose art produc- 
tions we are more immediately concerned, we find that the 
term art is being prostituted to purposes whose sole aim and 
end is money-making, therefore it is all the more necessary 
that we should understand what art really is. 

The painter who from the unity of mind and hand 
creates is an artist (z.c. a creator of art). Whatever be the 
subject of his work, pictorial or decorative, in which he 
clearly and distinctly shows the motive which actuates and 
governs him, and which is imprinted unmistakably on all he 
does, then he is an artist; otherwise, he is simply a copying 
machine, and not an art-creator or artist. 

We hear much nowadays of art manufactures; there is 
no such thing, nor can there be. We have been taught that 
engravings are works of art. The engraving itself, the work 
of the engraver on copper or other metal, may be a work of 
art, for although he may copy the work of some great master 
and engrave it, yet the very nature of his work necessitates 
a creative power, in order to give a faithful rendering of the 
painter’s work. Here, again, while the manipulative skill 
is indispensable, and must be acquired by long practice and 
experience, it is nought without the mind to comprehend 
and control the hand which executes. Many of our great 
engravers have been and are true artists, but the copies 
taken from their works, which are called engravings, are 
not in themselves works cf art, but are simply copies of a 
work of art obtained by mechanical means, and do not 
require the aid of the artist, but can be, and are, produced 
by persons not having one spark of artistic feeling in them. 

The same principle applies if we take music, which is 
termed one of the fine arts. It is the composer, the creator, 
and not the singer, who is the true artist; it is he whose 
name goes down to posterity on the roll of fame. The 
singer may be, and often is, a truly artistic expositor of the 
great maestro’s works, but after all he is but the expositor 
and not the creator, consequently holds but a secondary 
place in the temple of fame. The true artist is the origina- 
tor, the inventor. We might os well say that the printer 
who prints the score is an artist; his is not a work of art, 
nor are the copies he produces works of art, and so it is 
with engravings. 

Photography is not art; it is the result of scientific 
Principles applied through and by the aid of light to the 
production of sun-prints, and is, in fact, reduced to a mere 
mechanical process. There is no trace of the artist’s mind, 
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and hence the pictures are produced independently. He 
does not create them; he merely chooses his positions, sup- 
plies the means, the light does the rest. As a matter of 
course, there is in photography (as in all else) scope for 
the exercise of skill, taste, and knowledge, there being pho- 
tographers and photography, but art is something different 
to this. There can be no art without originality; the degree 
of imagination and refinement pervading each manifestation 
of this originality or creative power will in a great measure 
depend upon the peculiar properties of the imagination 
possessed -by each particular individual, being in its expres- 
sion high or low, refined or coarse, according to the degree 
of culture, knowledge, and experience each individual mind 
is possessed of, apart entirely from manipulative skill. Hun- 
dreds of men can copy who cannot originate or create; 
these are not artists, nor art-workmen. 

Let us enter one of the numerous so-called art manufac- 
tories, where so much of the sham cut furniture is made. 
We there see men employed making furniture in the pre- 
vailing style, whatever may be fashionable at the time. 
One man is making one part, one another, and still yet 
another part is being made by some one else, and in the 
aggregate reproducing mere fac-similes of what has been 
originated and created long ago. These men, with other 
workmen so engaged, are no doubt, so far as their manipula- 
tive skill is concerned, the best of their kind, but they are 
mere human machines, not allowed (even if they had the 
power) to depart one iota from their model. Labor is 
divided and sub-divided, and each individual workman is 
compelled to go on grinding away at a stereotyped pattern, 
ad infinitum, until it becomes almost impossible for him to 
get out of the rut or groove; his inventive or creative powers 
become blunted, or lost entirely. Now these men cannet by 
any stretch of language be called art-workmen, nor is the 
work they produce art-work. If a man adds to the article 
he makes anything of detail, either in form, color, or as a 
decoration, and that addition is entirely his own original 
idea, his own creation, that man produces art-work, poor 
and feeble it may be, but yet art, it being, however simple, 
a manipulation of the inventive and creative power pos- 
sessed by that individual man. 

This being admitted, let us get away from the cant of the 
day, and call a spade a spade. Art can invent and create, 
can construct and carve, can paint and draw, but art cannot 
be manufactured, 


Notes.—We are in receipt of the “ Mississippi Valley 
Medical Monthly,” published at Memphis, Tenn., and edited 
by Julius Wise, M.D. It is a magazine devoted exclusively 
to the medical profession, containing lectures and essays on 
interesting cases, their treatment and cure. The copy before 
us is number six of the first volume, and as it is yet young 
the publisher has our best wishes for the success of his 
undertaking. We are also in receipt of a pamphlet from 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
giving an interesting account of the progress of education 
in Belgium and Malta, and some statistics on illiteracy and 
crime in France. In reference to the latter, of over three 
thousand criminals arrested in one year for various crimes, 
only five hundred could read and write well. 
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HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Home.—No word in any language conveys so many 
pleasing memories or satisfying thoughts as this little word, 
Home. It whispers to our hearts of cheery firesides, and 
gently recalls those happy faces about the table when all the 
family-circle is complete. The father, with admiring smile, 
is listening proudly to his youngster’s prattle, while mother 
darts her approving glances from behind the cozy tea-urn 
and now and then gives some advice to these, her dear ones, 
that will in after-years be light unto their feet. 

And thus in such a home the youthful minds of good and 
great are framed and formed, so when temptations come 
they reap the good of such instruction and find the strength 
to battle with their tempter. 

Strangely enough, a Frenchman has not at his command 
a single word that means home, nor any equivalent. He 
can say, “ My house,” or, “I will go to my wife,” but he 
has no home, and the lack of this restraining influence has 
greatly affected the morals of French society, 

In this country its blessings are fully appreciated, and 
every effort made to make home the abode of comfort— 
though not in comfort alone does the sweet influence lay, 
but in that invisible bond of holy affection which binds one 
member of a happy household to the other, and makes their 
intercourse one of perpetual enjoyment. 

Let this element be lacking and all other attractions will 
sink into nothingness. 

On the other hand, some homes are rendered distasteful 
by the prim and scrupulously exact appearance of every | 
apartment, which the mother of the household feels it her | 
bounden duty to maintain at all hazards. She will follow 
her husband or the children about and pick up every raveling 
they let fall, or straighten every misplaced chair, until the 
constraints of such a home are irksome, and this husband or 
children will seek elsewhere the freedom their natures require. 

To obviate this it is essential not only that the fireside 
should be made comfortable, but that some amusement be 
also furnished to attract and keep ever alive the flame of 
this mutual love. 
literature. . 





Every home should be graced by some journal that will | 
furnish sufficient reading; but great care must be exercised | 
| of the human race considers old age as an evil. 
| one, as the Italian proverb has it, that all men desire to have 


in the selection of that journal, since our opinions and im- 
pressions are formed by what we read, especially in youth. 

A perfect home, then, is where its inmates have every 
freedom that is consistent with a proper respect and regard 
for one another, and where they may find, in pleasant inter- | 
course and the enjoyment of innocent pleasures, the requisite 
recreation from daily labor, 

It is with the idea of assisting to attain this object that 
Porrer’s AMERICAN MONTHLY is designed, and as issue | 
follows issue, it strives to supply the great demand for pure 
and refined, yet entertaining literature. 


A want which is chiefly supplied by 
} 


“TI am very nearly sixty,”’ was the reply. 

“Then,” said the precocious interlocutor, “ your best days 
are over.” 

“I hope they are still to come,” 
philosopher. 

These two views of old age resume all that has been said 
about it. A few look forward to the portion of years on 
the verge of life’s last horizon as to a privileged span; the 
majority avert their eyes from it, as from a dreary space— 
chilly and desolate. The young, with their buoyant animal 
spirits, their gay dreams of existence, feel separated by what 
seems an impassable gulf from the time when pleasures will 
have worn themselves out; when hopes and passions will 
be chilled; friends and loves departed ; strength and beauty 
fled. To those in the heyday of activity the thought of old 
age seems as unrealizable and remote as the thought of 
death itself. When the prime of life is past, for the first 
time, perhaps, the thought of old age rises like a cold moni- 
tor, and the heart’s pulses get slackened and chilled by the 
contemplation. So many projects still remain unfinished 
that have been begun, or are only planned out in the brain; 
there is so much yet to be done; for the first time rises the 
question, “* Will there be time'to do it all?” ‘The shock of 
beholding the shadow of old age coming across the waste of 
life is perhaps keenest to the dreamer. So many of these 


answered the gentle 


| sit under the shadow of the hill of knowledge, listening to 


the whispers of those who have climbed the summit. 
Dreamers are imaginatively ambitious as a rule, and they 
have fondly hugged the thought that they, too, would climb, 
and talk on to the living after they are dead; and now, lo! 


| old age is coming, and the great work is not begun yet that 


1s to make them be remembered at the feast of existence 
when their place at it will know them no more. Of all 
revolts against the activity and chill of years, that of the old 
is the most depressing to witness. 


‘‘Oh! the joys that came down shower-ike 
Of friendship, love, and liberty 
Ere I was old! 
Ere I was old—oh! woeful eve /” 


says Coleridge. 


It is probable, therefore, that the large part 
But it is 


for themselves; and plentiful are the directions given by 
which this evil may be attained by the cultivation of a sound 
digestion, an equable temper, and the stern repression of 
undue sensitiveness. 

In one of his witty maximes, where truth is uttered ina 


| most delicate and compact form, that polite and smiling 


misanthropist, La Rochefoucauld, says, “Few men know 
how to age becomingly.” Perhaps, if this art of under- 
standing how to grow old were mastered, the saying of the 


| sage would be justified who placed his best days in his 


Grandmother’s Part in the Family.— How old are | 
you ?”’ asked a small lad one day of an elderly gentleman. 


It would then be indeed like the last act 
The 


declining years. 
of a well-written play, to which it has been likened. 
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climax is reached, the fate of the characters is decided; only 
here it is the portion of the passions and cares that have 
ruled life that is pointed out. This love is extinguished; 
this absorbing ambition is put away like a worthless care; 
that neglected aspiration is brought forward and placed in 
the very core of the heart. “It is, then, all the comfort 
that I find in my old age,” says Montaigne in one of his 
immortal essays, “that it deadens many desires in me, and 
many cares that troubled life; care for the court and the 
world; care for wealth, greatness, science, health, for my- 
self.” 

The old age of the domineering egotist—of the cynic 
whose mummified moral nature is embalmed in epigrams— 
is only one degree less degrading than that of the voluptuary, 
whose white-faced terror of death would be piteous were it 
not revolting. There is a loveliness and a charm in old age 
to whom accumulating years have brought wisdom and left 
the feelings young. Those dear, enchanting old people, 
who can enjoy nature and sympathize with youth, laugh at 
innocent jokes, and who have yet seen enough to undefstand 
pity—there is something of the priest and the patriarch in 
such characters, Their neighborhood to the next world 
gives a sacredness to their personality; their experience of 
this one makes them our surest guides in our perplexities. 
They have traveled over life’s country, and understand the 
roads and the cross-roads thereof. 

On the relation of the old to the young, Victor Hugo has 
treated in a poem entitled ‘* L’Art d’étre Grand-pére.” In 
those fresh and genial pages he has celebrated the delight a 
child can bring to the old man; the cheer, like hearkening 
to the chirpings of a nestful of birds, its babble gives—the 
pure thought its innocence suggests—the phantasies its vivid 
imagination kindles. 

If the tie between the grandfather and child be so subtle, 
it would seem that the one between it and the grandmother 
would be many-sided. 

On the continent, where families, especially in country 
houses, live in a more patriarchal manner than here, and 
where it not unfrequently happens that we find three genera- 
tions living under one roof, the ré/e of the grandmother is 
perhaps more definite. Her experience directs the young 
mother how to supply the first physical and mental needs of 
the child; her days of leisurely quiet, spent away from the 
bustle of life, give her greater opportunities of watching the 
little one at its games, of listening to its prattle, and entering 
into its interests; her experienced and more unprejudiced 
eyes may often discern the varied individualities growing up 
together in the family brood. And when the little maid 
steps from childhood into young girlhood, something, often 
like a mystic tie, unites her to the grandmother. To youth 
and to old age the present has little import. The attractive- 
ness of life lies away from it. The calm anticipation, in a 
beautiful old age, of the life beyond the grave, exercises a 
singular power over youth. A venerable presence near the 
threshold of the other world is like an assurance of -that 
other world to the young in the first fervor of religious 
enthusiasm. 

The vividness with which the old remember the notable 


days of their past is one of the most touching characteristics | 


of age. In Tennyson’s poem, “The Grandmother,” this 








pre-Raphaelitic memory for details of the old is dramatically 
expressed. The love-story of a life related at its close is as 
romantic and vivid as if the turning episode of existence had 
all happened yesterday ; and yet it may all have taken place, 
as the story told in that poem did, . 


“ Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago.”” 


This appreciation of the value of days that, happening at 
rare intervals, yet resume, in the long run, all life, instinct- 
ively draw the young to confide to the old in the great crisis 
of their existence. Sometimes we fancy the absence of ex- 
pressions of violent grief in the aged is due to the drying up 
of their sympathies. Has not Tennyson found a deeper and 
a truer reason for it when he makes the grandmother say, in 
the poem to which we have already alluded, 


“* But how can I weep for Willy ? he has gone but for an hour— 
Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next; 
I, too, shall go in a minute ; what time have I to be vext ?”” 


A witty Frenchman, M. Joubert, said that, “as in life 
there are four ages, so there are four corresponding loves. 
The child loves everything; the young man loves woman ; 
then comes the love of order; lastly the love of God.’” Who 
will say that the days in which this supreme love is placed 
are not the best ?”” 


A.C. 


Growing Old.—* What is the secret of your long life ?” 
asked Alexander, the young master of the world, of a peasant 
numbering a hundred and sixty years. The reply was sig- 
nificant, whether regarded as fact or symbol; it was simply: 
** Oil without and honey within.” ° 

A sweet soul breathing good-will and hyblan kindness ; 
an external, suave, genial, unctuous, smoothing the rough- 
ness of every-day contact, will of itself insure long years. 

“Old age is unlovely,”’ said the bard of Selma, to whom 
life was worthless except as filled with the clash of arms and 
the prowess of contending warriors; but there is no charm in 
our day in the ghastly crash of artillery and the deadly aim 
of a Minié rifle, against which the ancient shield and 
armor of woven steel are as the spider’s web. 

“The pitcher shall be broken at the fovntain, desire shall 
fail, and the grasshopper be a burden,” is a sorry picture of 
man in any aspect, and for ages children have pondered 
these paragraphs till they became ingrained, and cast melan- 
choly shadows as the years lengthened. 

When a child of eight or nine years old, I chanced upon 
a book of anecdotes, which seemed to me a treasure. I had 
early imbibed a horror for the wrinkles and disalilities of 
old people, who, it seemed to me, were neglected and 
solitary, while my own long-lived relatives never grew old, 
but were bright and intelligent to the last; and I attributed 
this difference to the superior colloquial powers of the latter; 
which was not a bad inference for a child. I explained to 
my older sister this philosophy in this wise: 

“When most of people grow old, they are hideous; _ 
wrinkled, doubled up, and dull and disagreeable, I can’t 
bear them. I mean to learn all I can out of this book, so 
that I may have something to talk about, and be funny 
sometimes.”’ 
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My sister shouted with laughter, for she was wisely happy 
in the present. After all, it does require a good degree of 
philosophy to grow old, if such a thing need be. Even the 
genial Wordsworth felt this, and said: 


“ Thus fares it oft in our decay— 
But still the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what time takes away, 
Than what he leaves behind.”’ 


We all have an ideal of ourselves which we ought to 
realize, and might do so, if we were not hindered and 
debased by the kind of medizval-age teaching that calls us 
‘*worms of the dust,” * born in sin,”’ “tending to the grave,” 
etc., while, at the same time, all the glory of youth, beauty, 
and strength of manhood are treated as misleading snares. 
Suppose they are; suppose that, now and then, something be 
done which a wise head or tender heart might wish other- 
wise; he who never made a mistake is a monster, and will 
lack human sympathy, for he is not akin to it. He is at best 
a miserable negation, who never shook a moral bridge like 
a traveling elephant, to see if it is safe before taking to the 
depths. We can all pardon actual sin easier than preten- 
tious virtue; the hypocrite is respectable in conventional 
eyes, but nauseous to the eye of truth; therefore let us cherish 
the glowing impulses of youth, and if some discomforts arise 
therefrom, lend a helping hand to retrieve them. This 
brings us to the youthfulness of what is called old men, 
whose peccadilloes shock our moral sense, and well they 
may, if they grow out of a libidinous and depraved accumu- 
lation of years. Such may be in the condition of Macbeth, 
without the ambitious wife to tempt to crime: 


“* My May of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf: 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep.’”’ 


No cne is old whose heart is fresh and impulses noble. 


Such renew their youth like the eagle. A long life into the 
centuries is the right of a man who has good blood in his 
veins, but this need not be coupled with old age. The dew 
of youth may lie like a consecrated chrism upon the man or 
the woman of a hundred years, who has obeyed the obvious 
laws of life, for it is the breaking of these laws that curtai* 
the number of years a man is entitled to live. 

We hear of people talk of retiring from the pursuits of 
life and living at ease. A busy career necessitates action. 
The old blacksmith who kicked his anvil aside to live at 
ease on the profits of his labor found it impossible to sleep 


in his fine house, and stole out to sleep over the forge, where * 


the sweet sleep of the laboring man came to him. The man 
or woman who has worked hands or brains through a long 
period is disqualified for rest, and their only safety is in 
continuous action, Brain and muscle must keep their 
habitual channel because all the forces of life are grooved to 
run in that direction, and there is no let-up from toil for 
them. 

The old knights thought it shame to unbrace their armor 
while manly service could be done, and they rode in heavy 





armor as long as the field of action was open before them, 
In our unheroic era men make the ultimate aim of life the 
accumulation of money, and they pine for a repose which 
they have not earned, and retire to their splendid houses and 
regale themselves with the singing of birds and the lapsing 
of waters—selfish creatures who are no better than so many 
enthroned spiders, 

No man or woman can be said to truly live who is void 
of action that will benefit those around him on the great 
destinies of the race, and this negation of self is the fountain 
of youth in the search for which Ponce de Leon periled and 
at length lost his life. 

The best patent of nobility is a long-lived ancestry. 
us of a man’s grandfather and we will write his history. 

In our day we see fewer old men and women creeping 
about our cities than in the country, for the reason that in 
the city there is more to stimulate the faculties, and people 
have no time to grow old; they have something better to do, 
there is much to keep alive a harmless personal vanity. ‘The 
Western boast of a man, “I can whip my weight in wild- 
cats,” was not so bad; physical strength is a thing to be 
proud of, and physical beauty also, and to decry either is 
mere mawkishness. I would rather foster the vanity of 
years as a conservative element not to be despised. 

The armor of the olden time was an excellent method of 
keeping the backbone straight. There could be no bent 
spine under the linked mail and heavy plates of steel; no 
contracted chest behind the stiff cuirass, A man was com- 
pelled to walk erect and wear a manly aspect, and thus he 
defied the encroachments of age. 


Tell 


**Stately stepped he east the wall, 
And stately stepped he west ; 
Full seventy years he now had seen, 
And scarce seven years of rest.’’ 


There is no help for a man when he begins to round up the 
back. A stoop is the index to the “long bourne.” Beware 
of losing the manly stride. Sing songs to the gods, to the 
morning bright Apollo, the ancients would say, which means 
keep young, don’t fret. Do your duty to God and man, and 
you will live on to the centuries. In the words of the fine 
old fellow of the long ago, use “honey within and oil 
without.” 

Aspiration is the fountain of perpetual youth, to find which 
Ponce de Leen periled life and fame, not knowing that the 
alembic of the old chemists was only a symbol of what 
science has since revealed, that obedience to the laws of life 
is the elixir to preserve it. 

Old men and women are the glory of the household ; they 
invest it with sanctity. They tell better than a gallery of 
portraits of ancient worth and high endeavor; they tell of 
the good stock of the race, the pure blood in the veins of 
mens sano in corpore sano. 

Women should rejoice when past the period of maternity, 
as the prelude to a nobler aspect of womarhood than that of 
sex. She may be fat, fair, and forty, and a most charming 
woman, but let her not degenerate into a croning, gossiping 
old woman, no days regarded except as she is to be wrapped 
in flannels—a sort of Spanish duenna or Salem witch. Let 
her be stately, with her aureole of white hairs; a guide to the 
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household, a noble exponent of what is wisest and best in 
womanhood. 

Every period of life may have its peculiar beauty. We 
slide so imperceptably into white hairs, the bloom of the 
cheek so gently fades, and the glow of the eye so yields to a 
softened intelligence, that we hardly realize what time is 
doing for us, the sly old encroacher stealing from us one 
grace after another so adroitly; but we can stipulate that he 
shall not leave in place of what he takes any unwholesome, 
untidy, unlovely substitute. Let us be grandly beautiful 
when we are no longer sweetly, seductively beautiful. 

E. O. S. 


Mrs. Jellaby.—What type of womanhood will be the 
outcome of the countless influences now working in society, 
we have yet to learn. It will be a good while, no doubt, 
before we shall see a dominant type. Dickens has been 
censured, unjustly, I think, for giving the world the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Jellaby. It would not be difficult, it seems to 
me, to find her counterpart in our American life; nor should 
his presentation of her make us think any worse of women 
who are interested in philanthropy and literature, whatever 
we may think of those who would take an active part in 
politics. Mrs. Jellaby is a woman of remarkable strength 
of character. Such women are now becoming far more 
common than they were when Dickens invented Mrs, Jel- 
laby. Go where you will, you find such women anxious to 
devote themselves entirely to the public. Let no woman of 
this class think that I shall say a single word against her 
doing so—if she wants to. Mrs. Jellaby is “ earnestly 
devoted to the subject of Africa—with a view to the general 
cultivation -of the coffee berry ed the natives, and the 
happy settlement, on the banks of the African rivers, of our 
superabundant populatien.’’ Her pet hobby is philanthropy, 
of the telescopic kind,—that 1s, of the kind which places the 
objects of its solicitude as far off as possible, to the infinite 
neglect of objects near at hand, as well as of all home 
duties. 

The mention of Mrs. Jellaby suggests the possibility, nay, 
the strong probability, of a A/r. Jellaby, and, in speaking of 
him, I do not wish to excite any apprehensions as to the 
probable condition of husbands generally, should the time 
ever come when all women shall become remarkable for 
strength of character, and shall devote themselves to public 
affairs. Women remarkable for strength of character are 
not always favored with remarkable husbands, nor is Mrs, 
Jellaby. I think in his passive insignificance he must have 
been a cipher, but then let us be thankful that, in every-day 
life, a cipher of a husband, who keeps on the right side of a 
number-one woman, does help in a very humble way to 
form a combination that counts ten in the world’s multipli- 
cation table. Mr. Jellaby must have resembled the husband 
of Madame Geoffrin, a Parisian lady, who kept her house 
filled with literary company. Her husband, poor man, 
when reading books in double columns, would read a line 
of the first column, and then pass directly on to the corre- 
sponding line of the second column. No wonder that, when 
asked for his opinion, he used to say that “the work seemed 
to him well enough, but a little abstract.” 

By and by he was missed from his seat at the table, and 
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when madame was asked what had become of that old 
gentleman who used to be so regular an attendant, she 
answered, ‘‘ It was my husband ; he is dead.” 

Somebody once asked what kind of a man Mr. Jellaby 
was. This was the answer: “I don’t know thet I can 
describe him to you better than by saying that he is the 
husband of Mrs. Jellaby.” 

“Ts he a nonentity ?”’ was the reply. 

**T don’t say that,” said the person addressed. ‘I can’t 
say that indeed, for I know nothing whatever of A/r. Jel- 
laby. He may be a very good man, but he is, so to speak, 
merged—merged in the more shining qualities of his wife.”’ 

Can it be that we shall ever see the time when men, the 
long-time lords of creation, are to be merged in the more 
shining qualities of their wives? Will Smith ever cease to 
be known except as the husband of Mrs. Smith? And shall 
Brown fade into utter obscurity, unless he shines dimly by a 
reflected light as the husband of Mrs. Brown? Are we yet 
to speak of some harmless little man as the husband of our 
beloved pastor? Shall we ever see a woman in the United 
States Senate, her husband meanwhile acting as her private 
secretary ? 

Mrs. Jellaby’s age is somewhere between forty and fifty. 
She will pardon me for making public what most ladies 
prefer to let people guess, if they can. She has handsome 
eyes that always seem to be looking at something a long 
way off. In fact, they can see distinctly nothing that is 
nearer than Africa. The floor of her room is generally 
littered with papers—the débris of her extensive correspond- 
ence. She hopes, progressive woman that she is, in one 
year more to have from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
families cultivating coffee and educating the natives of 
Borioboola Gha, on the left bank of the Niger. De Quincey 
speaks of two kinds of dinners—real and reputed. It would 
be hard to determine which variety Mrs. Jellaby’s dinners 
belong to. They certainly are not considered a success by 
her guests, though their deficiencies do not seem to trouble 
her at all. Her dish of potatoes will, somehow, get mislaid 
in the coal-scuttle, and sometimes as many as four envelopes 
will be seen floating upon the gravy at once. Her over- 
whelming interest in the prosperity of Africa interferes 
somewhat with her housekeeping. 

In these days, when so much is said about culture and 
progress and education, and when there is such a commo- 
tion and clashing of opinions on <Il subjects that nothing 
seems firmly settled or ever likely to be, it may savor of old- 
fogyism to offer a plea for good housekeeping. Mrs. Jellaby 
was a good woman. She pitied the benighted Africans who 
were so unfortunate as to live in Borioboola Gha, on the 
left bank of the Niger. But her own home!—let us hope 
that its counterpart cannot be found in our’American every- 
day life, even if it requires a faith strong enough to remove 
mountains to keep such a hope alive. Philanthropy and an 
interest in public affairs are all well enough in every-day 
life. I confess to a decided partiality for those women who 
can not only grace a tea-table with the charm of elegant 
manners and interesting conversation, but who, besides all 


| that, can, if occasion requires, set their tables with food that 
their own hands have prepared. 


Regarding the characters in the works of Dickens as 
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being very often types and representatives of whole classes 
of people, how shall we interpret Mrs. Jellaby? Have we 
any right to hold her up as an illustration of the natural 
effect upon all women of an interest’ in public affairs ? 
There are two extreme views in regard to the position that 
woman should occupy. One view is shadowed forth in the 
famous apothegm of Thucydides, “that woman is best who 
is least spoken of among men, either for good or for evil.” 
Lord Brougham evidently held much the same opinion. 
Once hearing the name of Harriet Martineau, he exclaimed, 
“I hate her.’’ Being asked why, he replied, “I hate a 
woman who has opinions.” 

We smile at Thucydides and Brougham for thinking that 
woman can live without being spoken of, or that anything 
under heaven can or ought to keep her from forming opin- 
ions and expressing them. To these men, women were 
mere domestic ornaments, pretty and useful enough, but 
incapable of producing thoughts worth listening to. 
are to-day confronted with the other extreme; viz., that 
woman should fill every place in public life that man fills, 


place and power exactly as man does. 


others, I frankly confess that I am not one of those who 


, shine at all. 


believe that the ballot would prove a sovereign remedy for 
all the real and all the alleged grievances of woman. I fear 
that in place-seeking she would become as unscrupulous of 
means as men are, would come to outstrip men in political 


| intrigue and demagogy as far as she now outshines them in 
| purity and honesty. Dickens tells us that Mr. Jellaby was 


merged—merged in the more shining qualities of his wife, 
Women have always been merged in the shining qualities of 
their- husbands—merged even when their husbands did not 
Is the wish for a different state of things a 
womanly one? The fact that so many women openly 
express it renders the question what it is; viz., one of the 
great unsettled questions of the day. It has been said that 
“there seems to be an everlasting yearning on the part of 
women for an impossible career.” Be this as it may, there 
are at any rate many women who, wisely or unjustly, are 


| anxious to fill positions and assume responsibilities that by 
We | 


common consent have long been assigned to the men. 
Wishout attempting to discuss the question of woman's 


| right to vote and to hold office, the desirableness of which 
hold every office that he holds, and, relinquishing all claim 
to man’s courtesy and consideration, enter the lists as his | 
competitor, and go down, if defeated, in the squabble for | 
This view of the | 
case is represented by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and not a few | 


I greatly doubt, I respect and admire the determination of 
woman to compete with man at school, in college, and in 
professional life, and would rejoice to see her become all 


| that she is capable of becoming without giving up her 


womanhood and without becoming in real life what Mrs, 
Jellaby is in fiction. E. L. B. 
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A Unique Notice.—-Several years since a rabid dog 
made his appearance in Weare, N. H., where he bit many 
animals, as was known; possibly others of which the inhab- 
itants had no knowledge. Naturally, considerable alarm 
was felt with regard to the consequences, and, at a town- 
meeting, the selectmen were instructed to order the citizens 
to muzzle their dogs for an indefinite length of time. This 
was done. When, after a few weeks, the “ fathers’’ of the 
town deemed it unnecessary that the muzzling continue 
longer, they issued the following brief “‘ Notice” : 

“To the inhabitants of Weare.—All owners of dogs run- 
ning at large may have their muzzles taken off.” 


The many ways to matrimony are indeed “passing | 
strange,” and a story illustrating this—*a tale of two cities” | 


—comes from Milwaukee and Chicago. 

The other day a Milwaukee gentleman was visited by a 
Chicago merchant and took him home to dinner. 
well acquainted with the family, and in a conversation with 
the charming daughter of his host rallied her on her con- 
tinuance ina state of single blessedness. She replied that 
none of the Milwaukee beaux were to her taste, and in an 
indifferent way inquired if Chicago had any nice young men 
disengaged. Receiving an affirmative reply, she remained 
a minute or two in a brown study, and then, brightening up, 
said in a bantering tone, “ Well, you are a commission 
merchant; send me down a nice young man and I will 





| the belle of the household from her recent visitor. 
| surprised, of course, but fully equal to the occasion. 
| visit was prolonged beyond the expectetions of either, and 


He was | 


allow you a commission of ten cents a pound.” Nothing 
more was said, but the merchant did not forget his commis- 
sion. He thought over the list of available young men, and 
made a mental note of the result. 

Nor was that all. A few days later a handsome young 
man, one of Chicago’s “ best,’””"—and they do have some of 
the right sort in that city,—rang the bell at the door of the 
Milwaukee mansion, and presented a note of introduction to 
She was 
The 


was followed by another and others, and although all this 
has occurred since the first of January, the wedding-cards 
are out, and the Chicago merchant has received the first 
installment on his commission, based on an estimate of one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds. 


There is no doubt that the truth always pays, and the 
Detroit Free Press has furnished an excellent case in point. 

A few weeks ago a train over one of the railroads running 
west ran over a cow just beyond the Grand Trunk Junction. 
The matter was reported at headquarters, but the owner of 
the mangled bovine was not heard of until the other day, 
when he entered the president's office, and remarked : 

“TI guess we'd better settle up now for that cow.” 

“Ah! you owned that cow killed by one of our trains in 


| November, did you?” 
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“T expect I did.” 

« And what did you value her at ?” 

The man scratched his head, hitched around on his chair, 
and finally replied : 

«Well, I dunno. My brother-in-law said I had the 
company tighter’n blazes, and he told me to say she was a 
new-milch cow, and lay damages at $70.” 

“Yes,” 

“But my wife said I’d better say that the cow was not 
worth over $50.” 

“Yes. Well, how was it?” 

“ That’s where the stick comes in, you see. I want all 
she was worth, and yet I don’t want to swindle anybody. 
Fact is, she was an old cow, dry as a bone, and worth about 
$15 for boarding-house beef. Yet, she was took away 
kinder sudden, and it made a bad muss around ‘the place, 
and I reckoned you might add a little extra.”’ 

“ Let us say $25.” 

“That’s plenty. I ’spose I might have had fifty just as 
well as not, but I didn’t want to lie about it.” 

“No; never tell a lie.” 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t have lied, ’cause I knew you sent a man 
out there to git all the facts in the case!” replied the man, 
as he received an order on the treasurer for his check. 


A story so full of filial affection as this seems too good to 
be lost: A Hebrew mother rushed to a Hebrew father with, 
“Abraham, the child has swallowed the silver coin you 
gave him, and is like to die.” The father, true to his racial 
instincts, sought to comfort his better-half by saying, ‘‘ No 
matter, my dear, it was only a gounterfeit.” 


Another, evincing a similar amount of consideration, is 
told in verse : 


*Twas Harry who the silence broke: 
“* Miss Kate, why are you like a tree?”’ 

‘* Because, because—I’m board,”’ she spoke. 
**Oh, no; because your woo’d,”’ said he. 


“* Why are you like a tree ?”’ she said. 
**T have a—heart ?’’ he asked so low. 
Her answer made the young man red— 
“* Because your sappy ; don’t you know?” 


‘* Why are you like a tree again ?”’ 

He scratched his head this time and thunk 
And gave it up. ‘I'll tell you, then,” 

She laughed, ‘‘ because you both get trunk.’’ 


‘Once more,”’ she asked, “‘ why are you now 
A tree?”” He couldn’t quite perceive. 

‘* Trees leave sometimes and make a bough, 
And you can also bow—and leave,”’ 


Incredible Generosity.—The Abbé Regnier, secretary of 
the French Academy, was collecting in his hat from each 
member a contribution for a certain purpose. The president, 
Roses, one of the forty, was a great miser, but had paid his 
quota, which the abbé not perceiving, he presented the hat 
a second time. Roses, as was to be expected, said he had 
already paid. ‘I believe it,’ answered Regnier, “ though 
I did not see it.’ “And I,” added Fontenelle, who was 
beside him, I saw it, but do not believe it.” 





Every baby knows by instinct that its mouth was intended 
to put its big toe in; the only difficulty is how to get it there. 
The infant mind perceives instinctively that the circle is the 
perfection of form, and strives to realize its ideal externally, 
in its own bodily shape. Adam, poog fellow! and good 
mother Eve are the only human beings who have not enjoyed 
this luxury. It’s a great consolation in this hard world to 
feel that, during one period of life at least, you are able to 
make both ends meet. 


Many poets have tried their hand—and possibly their lips 
also—at a kiss; but has any one of the later tribe surpassed 
old John Dryden in his description of it? Ilear what he 
said : 


“*T felt the while a pleasing kind of smart; 
The kiss went tingling to my very heart. 
When it was gone, the sense of it did stay— 
The sweetness clinged upon my lips all day, 
Like drops of honey loth to fall away.” 


An amusing anecdote is related of General Washington, 
illustrative of the difference between true and false dignity. 
The corporal of a little company was giving orders to those 
under him relative to a piece of timber, which they were 
endeavoring to raise up to the top of some military works in 
process of repairs. 

The timber went up with difficulty, and on this account 
the voice of the little-great man was often heard in regular 
vociferations of “* Heave away! There she goes! 
ho!” 

An officer, not in military costume, was passing, and asked 
the non-commissioned officer why he did not take hold and 
render a little aid. 

The latter, astonished, turning round with all the pomp of 
an emperor, said, “ Sir, I am a corporal!” 

“You are, are you?” replied the officer; “‘I was not aware 
of that,” and taking off his hat and bowing, the officer said, 
“I ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal,” and then dismounted 
and lifted till the perspiration stood in drops on his fore- 
head. 

When the work was finished, turning to the commander, 
he said, ‘‘ Mr. Corporal, when you have another such job, 
and have not men enough, send for your commander-in- 
chief, and I will come and help you a second time.” 

The corporal was thunderstruck! It was none other than 
Washington who thus addressed him. 


Heave 


Wit has been the instrument of much good in many cases, 
but no better use can be found for it than turning threatened 
tragedy into comedy, as in the case of Judge Thatcher, a 
member of the United States Congress in its early days, who 
was once challenged to a duel by an angry opponent in 
debate, and refused to accept. The bearer of the.challenge 
asked him if he chose to be branded as a “* coward.” “ Yes, 
sir,”’ said he promptly; “I was always a coward, and he 
knew it, or he wouldn’t have challenged me.’ The general 
laughter, when the reply got out, of course spoiled the duel, 
and it completely cured the fighting man’s wrath too. 

It is said of Judge Dooly, of Georgia, that he laughed himself 
out of duels with an audacious wit that compelled even the 
admiration of his enemies. You remember he said, when 
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they threatened that if he didn’t fight, his name would fill the 
columns of a newspaper, that he would rather fill ten news- 
papers than one coffin. Once he went on the field with a 
man who had St. Vitus’s dance. 

His opponent was standing at his post, his whole frame 
jerking nervously from his malady. Dooly, in the soberest 
manner, left his post, and cutting a forked stick, stuck it in 
the ground in front of his opponent. 

** What does this mean ?” asked his opponent. 

“Why,” says Dooly, “I want you to rest your pistol in 
that fork, so that you can steady your aim. If you shoot at 
me with that hand shaking so, you’ll pepper me full of holes 
at the first fire !’’ 

Then there was a laugh all around, and the duel was put 
off without a day. 


To the rural minister, who depends largely upon the 
bounty of his congregation, it is often a hard matter to exist, 
since many think his wants are few, and regulate their con- 
tributions accordingly. 

An amusing story is told of how a certain member of the 
church in a certain town, which shall be nameless, being 
somewhat close, was induced to become more generous. 

It was the custom every winter for such of the men who 
had wood lots to give the parson a cord of hickory wood 
each, and thus make up to him a winter’s supply of fuel. 
Squire McClellan, in particular, was always punctual in 
December with his cord of nicely-prepared hickory. 

In that parish there was a man who had the reputation of 
being “snug,” niggardly, and apt to shirk his due share of 
the burden of paying the minister. Indeed, his remissness 
in this matter had been a standing grievance in the place 
for many years. 

One autumn there was a revival of religious interest in the 
place, and many members of the church were stimulated to 
earnest labor, and to live more strictly. Among these was 
the penurious man above alluded to, whom we may con- 
veniently designate as Brother Z——. 

Not a little to the astonishment of his neighbors, who had 
had ample experience of his miserly dealings, he arose in 
prayer-meeting one night and exhorted to liberal givings, 
not only to the parson, but to all benevolent objects. 
Waxing exceedingly earnest in language and tone, he 
declared, among other things, that he would that winter 
give the minister a load of wood. ‘ Yea, brethren,” he 
exclaimed, the Lord has opened my heart! 
a load of wood, and a big one. 


I will give him 
I will give him the biggest 
load you can draw from my woods to his yards!’ 

This unexpected outburst from so drouthy a source was 
the parish wonder for a week. Many thought that Brother 
Z must be near his end. 

“Truly,”’ said Squire McClellan at the deacons’ meeting, 
“the Lord must have opened Brother Z——’s heart ; but,”’ 
he added with characteristic Scotch shrewdness, “it may 
soon close and may never open again. It behooves us, in 
the parson’s interest, to avail ourselves of it. Let us build 
a sled that will carry ten cords—and do it at once.” 

So thought the others. The monster sled was privately 
but expeditiously framed in a back yard, and early one 
snowy morning in December Brother Z—— was amazed to 








see drive to his door apparently all the ox teams in town, 
drawing the titanic sled, accompanied by a shouting throng 
of teamsters, and all the small boys in the parish. 

The Squire was riding on the sled. ‘ We’ve come for 
the parson’s load of wood, Brother Z 2 he called out. 
You bade us haul the biggest load we could, and | am 
glad to hear that you have lately had a fine lot of hickory 
chopped.” 

Brother Z , however, seeing the magnitude of the sled, 
tried to explain and to demur, but in vain. The crowd 
roared him into acquiescence, and with a wry face he finally 
led the way across the snowy fields to his freshly-corded 
tiers of hickory in the lot. 

It is said that fully ten cords of wood were loaded upon 
the big sled, under the squire’s supervision, and then, to the 
tune of a most vociferous gee-hawing, the enormous load 
was successfully. sledded to the parson’s doorway. 

The worthy minister, equally amazed, but more agreeably 
so, issued forth to learn the cause of the uproar. 

‘*Good people, good people,’’ he cried, “ what meaneth 
this? Have the windows of heaven opened ?” 

*‘Nay, nay, parson!’’ exclaimed the squire; ‘ but the 


Lord has opened Brother Z ’s heart, and that so great a 


gift could have issued from so small a receptacle is one 
of the wonders of saving grace. 
and keep ye warm.” 

The minister had roaring fires that winter, but it was 
recovered his equanimity. 


Question not, but take it, 


long before Brother Z 


Many incidents have been cited to describe the character 
of the early Californians, but few succeed so well as the 
following : 

A few years ago a steamer drew into the Bay of Naples 
with a lot of passengers, among whom were a small party 
of Americans. The night had been rough and the ship was 
behindtime. It was ten o’clock already, and no breakfast. 
The stingy captain had resolved to economize. A stout, 
quiet man, with a stout hickory stick, went to the captain 
and begged for a little coffee, at least, for the ladies, The 
captain turned his back, fluttered his coat-tails in the face of 
the stout, quiet man, and walked up his deck. The stoui, 
quiet man followed, and still respectfully begged for some- 
thing for the ladies, who were faint with hunger. Then the 
captain turned and threatened to put him in irons, at the 
same time calling his officers around him. 

The stout man with the stout stick very quietly proceeded 
to thrash the captain. He thrashed him till he could not 
stand, and then thrashed every officer that dared to show his 
face, as well as half the crew. Then he went down and 
made the cook get breakfast. 

This was an old Californian, “* Dave Colton,’’ as he was 
called when at home in the mines. 

Of course, an act like that was punishable with death 
almost. ‘ Piracy on the seas,’’ and all that sort of offense 
was charged ; and I know not how much gold it cost to heal 
the wounded head and dignity of the captain of the ship. 
But this Californian neither knew the law nor cared for the 
law. He had a little party of ladies with him, and he would 
not see them go hungry. He would have that coffee if it 
cost him his head. 





